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W as I began this work, I took an oath that IB O O E 
would adhere ſtrictly to truth; and hitherto. Jam, . 
able conſcientiouſly to declare, "that I have not de- 2 
parted from it. May my hand wither, if it ſhould 
happen, that by a predilection, which 1s but too fre- 
quent, I ſhould either deceive myſelf or others with 
reſpe& to the faults of the French nation. I will 
neither extenuate the good nor the evil which our 
anceſtors have done ; and the Portugueſe, the Dutch, 
and even the Engliſh themſelves, are the people 
whom I will call upon to atteſt my impartiality, 
Let them read, and pronounce my ſentence. If they 
ſhould - find that I have remitted in favour of the 
French that ſeverity with which I have treated them, 
[ give them leave to claſs me > among the number of 
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2 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE. 


BOOK thoſe flatterers, who for theſe two thouſand years 
paſt, have poiſoned the minds of the people, and of 
their ſovereigns ; let them add my volumes to the 
numerous monuments there are exiſting of the ſame 
kind of meanneſs ; let them ſuſpe& me of having 
given way to the impreſſions of terrors, or of having 
been ſeduced by the allurement of hopes ; let them 
treat me with the utmoſt contempt. 

Ancientre- The ancient Gauls, almoſt always at war with 

volutions of each other, had no other intercourſe but ſuch as ſa- 

in France, vage nations, whoſe wants are always few, can have 
with each other. Their connections abroad were {till 
more circumſcribed. Some navigators from Vannes 
carried earthen ware to Great Britain, where they 
bartered it for dogs, ſlaves, tin, and furs. Such of 
theſe articles as they could not diſpoſe of at home, 
were conveyed to Marſeilles, and exchanged for 
wines, ſtuffs, and ſpices, which were brought there 
by traders from Italy or Greece. 
| 1 his kind of traffic was not carried on by all the 
Gauls. It appears from Cæſar's account, that the 
inhabitants of Belgia had prohibited the importation 
of all foreign commodities, as tending to corrupt their 
morals. They imagined that their own ſoil was ſuf- 
ficiently fruitful to anſwer all their wants. The 
Celtic and Acquitanian Gauls were not ſo ſtrict. To 
enable them to pay for the commodities they might 
procure from the Mediterranean, and for which the 
demand was continually increaſing, they had re- 
courſe to a kind of labour that had never before oc- 
curred to them: they collected with great care all 
the gold duſt that was brought down with the ſand 
along the ſtream of ſeveral of their rivers. 
Although the Romans had neither a turn for trade, 
nor held it in any kind of eſtimation, it neceſſarily 
increaſed in Gaul, after they had ſubdued, and 1n 
ſome meaſure civilized it. Sea-ports were eſtabliſh- 
ed at Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, and other places. 
Magnificent roads were every where made, the ruins 
of which we {till — ve aſtoniſhment, Every 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


navigable river had its company of merchants, toB O OK 
whom conſiderable privileges were granted. Theſe 


were called Nautes, and were the agents and ſprings 
of a general circulation. 

This riſing ſpirit was checked by the inroads of 
the Franks and other barbarous nations ; nor was it 
reſtored to its former activity, even when theſe rob- 
bers had eſtabliſhed themſelves in their conqueſts: 
To their ſavage fury ſucceeded an unbounded paſ- 
ſion for wealth, to gratify which, they had recourſe 
to every kind of oppreſſion. Every boat that came 
to a town was to pay a duty for entrance, another 
for the ſalute, a third for the bridge, a fourth for 
approaching the ſhore, a fifth for anchorage, a ſixth 
for leave to unload, and a ſeventh for ſtore-room. 


Land carriages were not more favourably treated, 


and were expoſed to the inſufferable tyranny of cuf- 
tom-houſe officers, who were diſperſed all over the 
country. Theſe exceſſes were carried ſo far, that 
ſometimes the goods brought to market did not pro- 
duce enough to pay the expences incurred before 
the ſale of them. A total diſcouragement was the 
neceflary conſequence of ſuch enormities. 

Cloiſters ſoon became the only places where in- 
duſtry prevailed, and manufactures were carried on. 
The Monks were not then corrupted by idleneſs, in- 
trigue, and debauchery. Uſeful labours filled up 
the vacancies of an edifying and retired life. The 
moſt humble and robuſt of them ſhared the toils of 
agriculture with their vaſſals. Thoſe to whom na- 
ture had imparted leſs ſtrength, or more underſtand- 
ing, applied themſelves to the cultivation of the ne- 
glected and abandoned arts. All of them in filence 
and retirement were engaged in the ſervice of their 
country, the ſubſtance of which their ſucceſſors have 
inceſſantly devoured, while they diſturbed its tran- 
quillity. 

If theſe recluſe perſons had not had recourſe to 
any of thoſe iniquitous meaſures that have led them 
to the degree of wealth to which we now ſee, not 
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4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O K without indignation, they have attained; they muſt 

i neceflarily have acquired in proceſs of time, as it 

was one of the immediate effects of their conſtitution. 
The founders of monaſteries had not the leaſt idea of 
the conſequence, though evident enough, of the 
auſterity they impoſed upon a monaſtic life. They 

were not aware of the accumulation of riches, the 
limits of which it is impoſſible to fix, whenever the 
annual revenue exceeds the annual expenditure. 
This expenditure being always the ſame, and fubject 
to no variation, except that of the circumſtances 
which raiſe or lower the price of proviſions ; and the 
overplus of the revenue being continually accumu- 
lating, muſt at length, however trifling we may ſup- 
poſe it, form a great maſs of wealth. The prohi- 
biting ſtatutes enacted with reſpect to poſſeſſions in 
mortmain, may therefore retard, but can never put 
an entire ſtop to, the progreſs of monaſtic opulence. 
The caſe is not the fame with the families of citizens 
which are not ſubſervient to any kind of rule. A 
prodigal fon ſucceeds to an avaricious father, ſo that 
expences are never upon the ſame footing. The for- 
tune is either diſſipated, or it is improved. Perſons 
who have laid down rules for religious ſocieties, have 
done it in the ſole view of making holy men; but 
their regulations have tended wore directly and more 
effectually to make rich ones. 

Dagobert excited the ſpirit of his countrymen in 
the ſeventh century. Fairs were opened, to which 
the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from England; 
the Jews with jewels and gold or filver plate; the 
Sclayonians with all the metals of the North ; traders 
from Lombardy, Provence, and Spain, with the com- 
modities of their reſpective countries, and thoſe they 
received from Africa, Egypt, and Syria; the mer- 
chants of every province in the kingdom, with what- 
ever their ſoil and their induftry afforded. Unfortu- 
nately, this proſperity was of a ſhort duration; it diſ- 
appeared under indolent kings, but revived under 
Charlemagne. 
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This prince, who might without flattery be ranked B © 0: 


with the greateſt men recorded in hiſtory; had he not 
been ſometimes influenced by ſanguinary ſchemes of 
conqueſt, and ſullied with acts of perſecution and 
tyranny, ſeemed to follow the footſteps of thoſe firſt 
Romans, whoſe relaxations from the tatigues of war, 


were the labours of agriculture. He applied himſelf 


to the care of his vaſt domains, with. that cloſeneſs 
and {kill which would hardly be expected from the 
molt aſſid uous man in a private ſtation. All the great 
men of the ſtate followed his example, and devoted 
themſelves to huſbandry, and to thoſe arts which at- 


tend, or are immediately connected with it. From 


that period the French had many of their own pro- 
ductions to barter, and could with great eaſe make 
them circulate throughout the immenſe empire which 
was then ſubject to their dominion. 

So flouriſhing a ſituation preſented a freſh allure- 


ment to the Normans to indulge the inclination they 


had for piracy. Thoſe barbarians, accuſtomed to ſeek 
from plunder that wealth which their foil did not af- 
tord, poured forth in multitudes out of their inhoſpita- 
ble climate in queſt of booty, They attacked all the 
ſea-eoaſts, but more eſpecially thoſe of France, which 
promiſed the richeſt ſpoil, with the greateſt avidity. 
The ravages they committed, the cruelties they exer- 
ciſed, the flames they kindled for a whole century in 
thoſe fertile provinces, cannot be remembered with- 


out horror. During that fatal period nothing was 


thought of but how to eſcape flavery or death. There 
was no intercourſe between the ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, and conſequently no trade. | 

In the mean time the nobles, intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of the provinces, had inſenſibly made 


themſelves maſters of them, and had found means to 
make their authority hereditary. They had not, 1n- 


deed, thrown off all dependence on the head of the 
empire ; but, although they retained the humble ap- 
pellation of vaſſals, they were not much leſs formid- 


able to the ſtate than the kings in the neighbourhood 
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6 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK of its frontiers. They were confirmed in their uſur- 
pations at the memorable era when the ſceptre was 
— 
removed from the family of Charlemagne to that of 
the Capets. From that time there were no national 
aſſemblies, no tribunals, no laws, no government. In 
that fatal confuſion, the ſword uſurped the place of 
juſtice, and the free citizens were forced to embrace 
ſervitude, to purchaſe the protection of a chief who 
was able to defend them. 

Commerce could not poſſibly flouriſh when loaded 
with the ſhackles of ſlavery, and in the midft of the 
continual diſturbances occaſioned by the moſt cruel 
anarchy. Induſtry is the child of peace; nothing 
depreſſes it ſo much as ſervitude. Genius languiſhes 
when it is not animated by hope and emulation ; and 
neither of theſe can ſubſiſt where there is no property. 
Nothing is a ſtronger recommendation of liberty, or 
more fully proves the rights of mankind, than the 
impoſſibility of working ſucceſsfully to enrich barba- 

rous maſters. 

None of the kings of France had any conception 
of this important truth, till they became ſenſible of 
it, from experiencing the inconveniences of an au- 
thority expoſed to perpetual reſtraint. They there- 
tore endeavoured to limit the power of thoſe ſubaltern 
tyrants, who, by ruining their unfortunate vaſlals, 
perpetuated the calamities of the monarchy. St, 
Lewis was the firſt who introduced trade into the 
{ſyſtem of government. Before his time it was only 
the work of chance and circumſtances. He brought 
it under the regulation of ſtated laws ; and he him- 
ſelf drew up ſtatutes, which have ſerved as a model 
for thoſe that have ſince been enacted. 

Theſe firſt ſteps led the way to meaſures of greater 
importance. The old law, which forbade the expor- 
tation of all the productions of the kingdom, was ſtill in 
force, and agriculture was diſcouraged by this abſurd 
prohibition. The wiſe monarch removed theſe fatal 
impediments ; expecting, not without reaſon, that a 

free exportation would reſtore to the nation thoſe 
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treaſures which his imprudent expedition into Aſia B 00K 


had laviſhed. 


Some political events ſeconded theſe ſalutary views. © 


Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings of France 


had but few ports on the ocean, and none on the 
Mediterranean. The northern coaſts were divided 
between the counts of Flanders and the dukes of 
Burgundy, Normandy, and Britany : the reſt be- 
longed to the Engliſh. The ſouthern coaſts were 
poſſeſſed by the counts of Toulouſe, and the kings 
of Majorca, Arragon, and Caſtile. By this arrange- 
ment, the inland provinces could not, without much 
diſſiculty, open a communication with the foreign 
markets. The union of the county of Toulouſe with 
the crown, removed this great obſtacle, at leaſt with 
reſpect to a part of the French territory. 

Philip, the ſon of St. Lewis, in order to improve 
the advantages ariſing from this acquifition, endea- 
voured to draw to Niſmes, a city under his juriſdic- 
tion, part of the trade carried on at Montpellier, 
which belonged to the king of Arragon. The privi- 
leges he granted produced the deſired effect: but it 
was ſoon found that this ſucceſs was not of much 
real advantage. The Italians filled the kingdom 
with ſpices, perfumes, ſilks, and all the rich ſtuffs of 
the Eaſt. The arts had not made ſufficient progreſs 
in France to admit of their productions being offered 
in exchange; and the returns of agriculture were 
inadequate to the expences of ſo many objects of 
luxury. A trade of ſuch valuable articles could not 
be carried on without money, and there was but little 
in the kingdom, eſpecially ſince the expeditions of 
the Cruſades ; although France was then richer than 
moſt of the other European nations. 

Philip, ſurnamed The Fair, was ſenſible of theſe 
truths ; he found means to improve agriculture, ſo as 
to anſwer the demands of foreign importations ; and. 
theſe he reduced, by eſtabliſhing new manufactures, 
and improving the old ones. Under this reign the 
miniſtry firſt undertook to guide the hand of the 
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B O O 0 Kartiſt, and to direct his labours. The breadth, the 


quality, and the dreſſing of the cloths, were fixed; 
the exportation of wool, which the neighbouring na- 
tions came to purchaſe in order to mauufacture it, 
was prohibited. Theſe were the leaſt unreaſonable 
meaſures that could be purſued in thoſe times of 
ignorance. 

Since that period, the progreſs of the arts was pro- 
portioned to the decline of feudal tyranny. The 
French, however, did not begin to form their taſte 
till the time of their expeditions into Italy. They 
were dazzled with a multitude of new objects that 
preſented themſelves at Genoa, Venice, and Flo- 
rence. The ſtrictneſs obſerved by Anne of Bretagne, 
under the reigns of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. at 


firſt reſtrained the conquerors from grving full ſcope 


to their propenſity tor imitation ; but no ſooner had 


Firſt voya - 
ges of the 


French to 


Francis I. invited the women to court, no ſooner had 
Catherine of Medicis croſſed the Alps, than the 
great affected an elegance unknown before ſince the 
firſt foundation of the monarchy. The whole nation 
was ſeduced by this alluring example of luxury, and 
the improvement of the manufactures was the natu- 
ral conſequence. 

From Henry II. to Henry IV. the civil wars, the 
unhappy diviſions of religion, the ignorance of go- 
vernment, the ſpirit of finance which began to have 
its influence in the council: the barbarous and de- 
vouring avarice of men in buſineſs, encouraged by 
the protection they enjoyed ; all theſe ſeveral cauſes 
retarded the progreſs of induſtry, but could never 
cleitroy it. It revived with freſh ſplendour under the 
frugal adminiftration of Sully It was almoſt extin- 
guiſhed under that of Richelieu and Mazarin, both 
governed by the farmers of the revenue ; one wholly 
taken up with his ambition for empire and his ſpirit 
of revenge, the other with intrigue and plunder, 

No king of France had ever ſeriouſly conſidered 
the advantages that might accrue from a trade to In- 


the Eaſt In- dia, nor had the emulation of the French been ex- 


dies. 
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it. They conſumed more eaſtern productions than 
any other nation; they were as favourably ſituated 
for procuring them at the firſt hand; and yet they 
were content to pay to foreign induſtry what their 
own might as well have partaken of. 

Some merchants of Rouen had ventured, indeed, 
in 1503, upon a ſmall expedition; but Gonneville, 
who commanded it, met with violent ſtorms at the 
Cape of Good Hope, was caſt upon unknown lands, 
and with much difficulty got back to Europe. 

In 1601, a ſociety formed in Bretagne fitted out 
two i 0 to endeavour to get a ſhare, if poſſible, of 
the riches of the Eait, which the Portugueſe, the 
Engliſh, and the Dutch, were contending for. Py- 
rard, who commanded theſe ſhips, arrived at the 


Maldives, and did not return to his own country till 


after an unfortunate navigation of ten years, 

A new company, headed by one Girard, a native 
of Flanders, fitted out ſome ſhips from Normandy 
for the Iſland of Java, in 1616 and 1619. They re- 
turned with cargoes ſufficient to indemnify the ad- 
venturers, but not to encourage them to any freſh 
undertakings. 

Captain Reginon, upon the expiration of this fruit- 
leſs grant in 1633, prevailed upon ſome merchants 
of Dieppe, two years after, to enter upon a track 
which might be productive of great riches, if pro- 
perly purſued. Fortune baffled the endeavours of 
the new adventurers. The only advantage gained 
by theſe repeated expeditions, was the high opinion 
that was conceived of Madagaſcar, which till that 
time had been neglected by the Portugueſe, the 
Dutch, and the Engliſh, who had not found there 
any of the objects which attracted them to the Eaſt, 

The favourable impreſſion the French had received 


of this jſland, gave riſe to a Company in 1642, which 
intended to make a conſiderable ſettlement upon it, 


with a view of ſecuring to their ſhips the neceſſary 
refreſhments for ſailing further, The charter of this 
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B O O k Company was to laſt twenty years; but the cruelties 
A: committed by its agents, together with their many 
acts of perfidy and diſhoneſty, put an end to its ex- 
iſtence before the completion of that period. Its 
capital was conſumed ; and in return for all its ex- 
pences, it had nothing more than four or five ham- 
lets, ſituated along the coaſt, conſtructed with planks, 
covered i in with leaves, ſurrounded with ſtakes, and 
decorated with the pompous name of forts, becauſe 
there were a few batteries upon them. The defenders 
of theſe wretched huts were reduced to the number 
of one hundred robbers ; whoſe tyranny daily in- 
creaſed the hatred that had been ſworn againſt their 
nation. A few ſmall diſtricts, abandoned by the na- 
tives, and ſome rather more extenſive, from which 
a tribute of proviſions was exacted by force; theſe 
were the only advantages that had been obtained. 
The Marſhal de la Meilleraie ſeized upon theſe 
ruins, and conceived the project of reſtoring this ill- 
conducted undertaking for his own private emolu- 
ment. He met with ſo little ſucceſs, that his proper- 
ty ſold but for 20,000 livres [833]. 6s. 8d. ,] which was 
full as much as 1t was worth. 
An Eaſt in- At length, in 1664, Colbert undertook to make 
dia Com- France a ſharer in the Eaſt India trade. There were 
bliſhed in great inconveniencies attending this intercourſe with 
Eee, Alia. It could ſcarce furniſh any thing but articles 
ments given of luxury; it retarded the progreſs of the arts which 
to tion ao. the French were labouring with ſo much ſucceſs to 
eſtabliſh ; it procured but very little vent for the 
national proviſions and manufactures ; and neceſſarily 
occaſioned a great exportation of ſpecie. Conſider- 
ations of ſo important a nature were calculated to 
excite ſuſpenſe in the mind of a miniſter, whoſe plans 
were purſued with no other view but to extend every 
branch of induſtry, and to add to the riches of the 
kingdom. But the French, in imitation of the other 
Europeans, diſplayed a determined taſte for the lux- 
uries of the Eaſt. It was thought that it would be 
more advantageous, and at the ſame time more ho- 
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nourable, to go in ſearch of them acroſs an immenſe B O O x 


ocean, than to receive b from rivals, perhaps , 
from enemies, | 

The mode of carrying this matter into execution, 
was already traced out. It was then a maxim ſo 
generally received, that ſuch nice and complicated 
operations could only be managed by an excluſive 
charter, that the boldeſt ſpeculator would not have 
called it in queſtion. An Eaſt India Company was 
therefore created, veſted with all the privileges en- 
joyed by thoſe of Holland and England. Colbert 
went {till further; and conſidering that for the pur- 
poſe of carrying on great commercial undertakings, 
there 1s naturally a degree of confidence exiſting in 
republican governments, which cannot be expected 
in a monarchy, had recourſe to every expedient that 
could produce it. 

A charter was granted for fifty years, that the 
Company might be encouraged to form great ſettle- 
ments, with a proſpect of reaping the fruits of them. 

Al foreigners advancing 20, ooo livresſ 8331. 6s. 8d.] 
were to be deemed Frenchmen, without the privilege 
of naturalization. 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps they 
belonged to, were allowed leave of abſence, without 
forfeiting the rights of their poſt, or their pay. 

Whatever was wanted for the building, equipment, 

or victualling of the ſhips, was to be exempted from 
all the duties of export or import, as well as from 
thoſe of the admiralty. 
The government engaged to pay fifty livres 
[2]. IS. 8d. ] per ton for all goods exported from France 
to India, and ſeventy five livres [ 31. 2s. 6d. ] for every 
ton imported from thence. 

It was agreed, that the ſettlements of the Com- 
pany ſhould be defended with a ſufficient military force, 
and that their outward and homeward bound ſhips 
ſhould be furniſhed with as ſtrong a convoy as exi- 
gencies ſhould require. 1 

The ruling paſſion of the nation was made ſubſer- 
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B O O K vient to this eftabliſhment. Hereditary titles and 
3 honours were promiſed to {ſuch as ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the ſervice of the Company. 

As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and 
was unable to furniſh the fiften millions [625,0001.], 
that were to conſtitute the ſtock of the new ſociety, 
the miniſtry engaged to lend as far as three millions 
[12 5,000].]. The nobles, the magiſtrates, all orders 

of men, were invited to ſhare the reſt. The nation, 
proud to pleaſe their king, who had not yet cruſhed 
them with the weight of his falſe greatneſs, came 
into the propoſal with great eagernels, 

Madagaſcar was again deſtined to be the nurſery 
of the new aſſociation. The repeated misfortunes 
experienced there, did not invalidate the idea of its 
being the beſt baſis for the vaſt edifice that was to 
be raiſed. In order to form a proper judgment of 
theſe views, we muſt endeavour to acquire as tho- 
rough a knowledge as poſſible of this celebrated 
wand, 

The French Madagaſcar, which is ſeparated from the continent 
1 of Africa by the Mozambique channel, is ſituated 
Madagaf- at the entrance of the Indian ocean, between the 
"beau twelfth and twenty-fifth degree of latitude, and be- 
that iſland. tween the ſixty- ſecond and ſeventieth degree of lon- 
gitude. It is three hundred and thirty-ſix leagues 
in length, one hundred and twenty in its greateſt 
breadth, and about eight hundred in circumference, 

The coaſts of this great iſland are in general un- 
wholeſome ; an evil ariſing from natural cauſes, and 
which might be remedied. The land which we 1n- 
habit has been rendered wholeſome merely by the la- 
bours of man. In its original ſtate, it was covered 
with foreſts and moratles, which corrupted the air. 
Such is the preſent ſtate of Madagaſcar. The rains, 
as in the other countries ſituated under the tropics, 
are periodical. They form rivers, which, in endea- 
vouring to diſcharge themſelves into the ocean, find 
their mouths blocked up by ſands, which the motion 
of the ſea has driven there in the dry ſeaſon ; that is 
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to ſay, when the volume or rapidity of the waters is B 0 OK 
not ſufficient to overcome this obſtacle. The waters 


ſtopped by this barrier, flow back again into the 
plain, where they become ſtagnant for a certain time, 
and fill the horizon with deſtructive exhalations, till 


at length, ſurmounting the impediment by which they 


were confined, they procure themſelves an outlet. 
We ſhall be convinced of this fact, if we conſider 
that the coaſts are unwholeſome only in the rainy 


ſeaſon ; that the column of corrupted air never ex- 


tends to any diſtance ; that, in the inland parts, the 
atmoſphere is always pure; and the banks are al- 
ways wholeſome in thoſe places where, from local 
circumſtances, the courle of the rivers is uninterupt- 
ed. 

By whatever winds the navigator may arrive at 
Madagaſcar, he meets with nothing but a barren 
ſand. This ſterility terminates at the diſtance of a 
league or two. Throughout the reſt of the iſland, 
nature, in perpetual vegetation, produces ſpontane- 
ouſly, both in the foreſts and in the open grounds, 
cotton, indigo, hemp, honey, white-pepper, ſago, ba- 
nanas, the Amboyna cabbage, and the ravendſara, 
a kind of ſpice little known, with a multitude of 
other nutritious plants, foreign to our climates. The 
whole iſland is covered with palms, cacao, and orange 
trees, gum-plants and woods fit for conſtruction, and 
uſeful in all the arts. There 1s not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, any kind of culture, except that of rice. The 
ruſhes that grow in the moraſſes are pulled up, and 
the ſeed is careleſsly ſcattered on the ground. Cat- 
tie are afterwards made to paſs over it, which, by 
their trampling, puſh the grain into the ſoil : the 
reſt is left to chance. There is another ſpecies of rice 
cultivated upon the mountains in the rainy ſeaſon, 
and with as little care. Theſe regions are not fer- 
tilized by the ſweat of mens brows. The fruitful- 
nels of the ſoil, increaſed by the prolific quality of 
the waters, muſt here be ſubſtituted to every kind 
of labour. 
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in the meadows, inceſſantly ſpringing up afreſh, 
which narure has formed at Madagaſcar. Neither 
horſes nor buffaloes, nor camels, nor any kind of 
beaſt fit for burden or for the ſaddle, are to be 
met with here, though every thing ſeems to beſpeak 
that they would proſper. 

It has been an opinion too lightly adopted, that 
gold and ſilver were the produce of this iſland. But 
it is an eftabliſhed fact, that at no great diſtance 
from the bay of Antongil, there are copper mines 
that yield conſiderably, and mines of very pure iron 
in the inland parts. 

The origin of the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, as 
that of moſt other people, is loſt in extravagant and 
and fabulous accounts. Whether they be natives of 
the iſland, or have been tranſplanted there, is a que- 
ſtion which, in all probability, will never be decided. 
We cannot, however, avoid thinking, that they are 
not all derived from one common ſtock, when we 
conſider the different forms by which they are dſ- 
ſtinguiſhed. 

This _— certainly depends upon the general 
manner in which iſlands are formed. In times an- 
terior to the origin of navigation, they have all been 
connected with ſome continent from which they 
have been ſeperated by thoſe natural commotions 
that are but too frequently renewed. If the iſland 
hath been ſuddenly broken off, we ſhall find only 
one race of men upon it. If the adjacent countries 
have been threatened with this ſeparation a long time 
before it has taken place, the imminent danger will 
have ſet all the different people in motion; and each 
of them will have flocked in crowds to the ſpot where 
they expected to be moſt ſecure. In the mean while, 
the dreadful phenomenon will have happened ; and 
the portion of land that had been ſurrounded with 
water, will contain different races of men, having 
neither the ſame complexion nor the ſame ftature, 
nor {peaking the ſame language. 
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the caſe with the iſland of Madagaſcar. In the 
Weſtern parts of the iſland, we find a people called 
9imos, who are in general not more than four feet 
high, and who never grow beyond four feet four 
inches. It is ſuppoſed that they are now reduced to 
fifteen thouſand ſouls; though they muſt have been 
more numerous before the deſtructive and unfortu- 
nate war, which obliged them to quit the ſpot on 
which they had firſt ſettled. Being driven from their 
country, they took refuge in a very fertile valley, 
ſurrounded with ſteep rocks, where they live, with- 
out having any intercourſe with their neighbours. 
When their former conquerors unite to attack them 
in this fortunate ſituation, they drive a great number 
of oxen to the borders of theſe mountains. The 
enemy, who had no other ſpoil in view, ſeize upon 
the cattle, and lay down their arms, to take them 
up again, when they can ſucceed in forming another 
confederacy ſufficiently powerful to induce the Qui- 
mos to purchaſe peace anew. 

This expedient, which is adapted to theſe weak 
and timid people, would by no means be ſuitable to 
a powerful nation. The puſillanimous ſovereign or 
miniſter who purchaſes peace, invites his enemy to 
make war, and ſtrengthens him for the purpoſe with 


all the money he gives, while he weakens himſelf. 


in the ſame proportion. He is a bad politician, who 
conducts himſelf as if he had only a few years to 
live, and who is very little. ſolicitous of the fate of 
the empire after his death. 

Madagaſcar is divided into ſeveral colonies, more 
or leſs numerous, and independent of each other. 
Each of theſe feeble communities lives in a diſtrict 
that belongs to it, and is governed by its own laws. 
A conſiderable degree of authority is lodged in a chief, 
who is elective in ſome places, hereditary in others, 
and ſometimes a uſurper. He cannot, however, en- 
gage in war without the conſent of the principal mem- 
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The {tripping of the cultivated lands, the ſtealing 
of cattle, and the carrying off of women and children, 
are the ordinary cauſe of their diviſions. Theſe ruſtic 
people are tormented with the rage of acquiring poſ— 
ſeſſions by unjuſt and violent meaſures, as ſtrongly as 
the moſt civilized nations are. Their hoſtilities are 
not deſtructive ; but the priſoners are always made 
{laves. 17 | 
The people of Madagaſcar have not a very com- 
prehenſive idea of the right of property, from whence 
an inclination for labour is derived, and which is the 
principle of defence and of ſubmiſſion to government. 
Reaſons of diſcontent, convenience, or neceſſity, eaſily 
prevail upon them to quit the ſpot they live on for 
another, which is either more fertile, or at a greater 
diſtance from their enemies. It frequently happens, 
even that an inhabitant of Madagaſcar leaves his 


his reſidence again upon any new fancy, or when he 
is apprehenſive of puniſhment for ſome outrageous 
act, or for ſome theft. He is certain of finding lands 
to cultivate wherever he goes; for they are never 
parcelled out. The grounds are uſually ſown by the 
community, who afterwards ſhare the produce. Civil 
right is therefore of little conſequence in theſe re- 
gions ; but political right is ſtill more confined. 

Although the people of Madagaſcar admit the pre- 
vailing doctrine of the two principles, yet they have 
but a confuſed idea of it, nor have they any form of 
worſhip whatever. They have not the leaſt concep- 
tion of the exiſtence of another life, and yet they be- 
lieve in ghoſts : but we are not to expect ideas more 
connected among barbarians, than we meet with a- 
mong the moſt enlightened nations. The moſt fatal 
of their prejudices is that which has ſettled lucky and 
unlucky days; by which children that are born un- 
der unfavourable auſpices are inhumanly put to 
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ſtroys population. 

Few people bear pain and affliction with ſo much 
patience as the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, Even 
the approach of death, the conſequence of which 
their education hath not taught them to fear, ne- 
ver diſturbs them. They expect the inſtant of their 
diſſolution, a period ſo diſtreſſing to us, with a degree- 
of reſignation which it is not eaſy to conceive. It is 
perhaps a comfort to them to be aſſured, that they 


{hall not be forgotten, when they are no more. The 
inhabitants of theſe ſavage regions entertaif a very 


high ſenſe of the reſpec that is due to their anceſtors. 
It is a common thing to ſee men of all ages go to 
weep over the grave of their fathers, and to aſk ad- 
vice of them in the moſt intereſting actions of their 
life. wy 
Theſe robuſt, and rather well-made iſlanders, have 
not the ſame indifference for the preſent as they have 
As they are never reſtrained in their 
inclinations by the ties of morality or religion, or by 
that enlightened kind of police which puts a ſtop to 
the propenſities of men, in order to eſtabliſh the or- 
der of ſociety, they are entirely devoted to their paſ- 


lions. They indulge with rapture in feſtivals, ſing- 


ing, dancing, and ſtrong liquors, and are extravagant- 
ly addicted to women. Every inſtant of an idle ſe- 
dentary life, free from the cravings of want, is diſli- 
pated in ſenſual pleaſures, which are denied by na- 
ture to the ſavages of the north, who exhauſt their 
powers in the ſearch of food neceſſary for their miſera- 
ble and precarious exiſtence. Beſide the wife whom 
they marry in ceremony, the inhabitants of Madagaſ- 
car take as many concubines as they can get. Di- 
vorce is common among them, though nothing be ſo 
rare as jealouſy. Moſt of them, indeed, eſteem them- 
ſelves honoured in having illegitimate children, when 
they are of a white race. The ſplendour of the ori- 
gin compenſates for the obliquity of the birth. 

1 may perceive a beginning of knowledge * 

Lol. II. 
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B O o Kinduſtry among theſe people. With filk, cotton, and 
am thread made of the barks of trees, they manufacture 
ſome ſtuffs. They are not entirely ignorant of the 
art of melting and forging iron. Their earthen ware 
is rather agreeable to the eye. In ſeveral diſtricts, 
they practiſe the mode of expreſling their thoughts 
in writing. They have even books of hiſtory, phylic, 
and aſtrology, committed to the care of their Ombis, 
who have been improperly conſidered as prieſts, and 
who, in fact, are impoſtors, who ſtyle themtelves, and 
erhaps believe themſelves to be, ſorcerers. This 
kind of knowledge, which is more diffuſed in the 
weſtern part than in the reſt of the ifland, has been 
brought by the Arabs, who have traded there from 
time immeniorial. 

A few diſtinct acts of anger and rage, commiltzn 
in the height of ſome violent paſſion, have been ſuth- 
cient to calumniate the whole iſland of Madagaſcar, 
and ſtigmatize its inhabitants with the title of fero- 
cious. On the contrary, they are naturally ſociable, 
lively, cheerful, vain, and even impreſſed with ſenti— 
ments of gratitude. All travellers, who have penetrated 
into the interior part of the iſland, have been kindly 
received there, aſſiſted in their wants, treated as men 
and brethren. Upon the coaſts, where miſtruſt 1s 
uſually more prevailing, the navigators have rarely 
experienced any acts of violence or perfidy. Four 
and twenty Arabian families, which, for a number of 

encrations, had uſurped the empire in the province 
of Anoſſi, had enjoyed it for a long time unmoleſted, 
till they were deprived of it in 1777, without either 
expulſion, maſſacre, or oppreſſion. In a word, the 
language of theſe iſlanders readily adapts itſelf to ex- 
preſs ſentiments of the utmoſt tenderneſs ; and this 
circumſtance alone 1s calculated to give us a very fa- 
vourable impreſſion of the ſoftneſs of their manners, 

and of their ſocial turn 
Conduct of Such was the ſtate of Madagaſcar, when four French 
the French veſſels arrived there, in 2665. The Company that 


at Mada- . 
gaſcar. had ſent them out was reſolved to form a ſolid eſta- 


it did not appear that the execution of it would be 
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bliſhment on this iſland. The project was wile, and B 0.0 K 


expenfive. What they 
All the colonies which the Europeans have eſta- aught and 


blithed in America, to obtain the produce of that part have done 
of the world; or all thoſe they have fixed at the Cape were. 
of Good Hope, and in the iſles of France, of Bourbon, 

and St. Helena, for the cultivation of their commerce 

to the Indies, have required enormous expences, a 
long ſpace of time, and conſiderable labours. Many 

of theſe countries were entirely deſert, and in others 
there were only found inhabitants, whom it was im- 
poſſible to render uteful. Madagaſcar, on the con- 
trary, preſented a ſoil naturally fertile, and a nu- 
merous, tractable, and intelligent ſet of inhabitants, 
who wanted only inſtruction to enable them effec- 
tually to aſſiſt in any purpoſe that was intended. 

Theſe iſlanders were haraſſed with the ſtate of war 
and anarchy in which they continually lived. They 
ardently wiſhed for a police which might make them 
enjoy peace and liberty. It was no matter of doubt, 
but that, with diſpoſitions ſo favourable, they would 
readily concur n any attempts made to civilize 
them, 

Nothing was more eaſy than to have made this 
iſland of conſiderable utility. With proper attention, 
Madagaſcar might have produced a multitude of 
commodities fit tor India, for Perfia, for Arabia, and 
for the continent of Africa. By inviting a few In- 
dians and Chineſe to this ſpot, all the arts and cul- 
tures of Afia would have been naturalized in the 
iſland. It was eaſy to conſtruct ſhips there, becauſe 
materials were to be found for this purpoſe of the beſt 
quality, and in plenty; and they might even have 


been readily equipped, becauſe the inhabitants diſ- 


played a turn for navigation, All theſe innoyations 
would have acquired more ſolidity than the conqueſts » 
of the Europeans in the Eait Indies can ever have ; 

tor the natives of thoſe regions will never adopt our 
laws, our manners, or our mode of worſhip ; and con- 


By 
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BOOK ſequently they will never have that kind of favoura. 


"0 ble diſpoſition, which attaches people to a new form 


of government. 
It was impoſſible that fo fortunate a revolution could 


have been effected by violence. A numerous, brave, 
and uncivilized people, would never have fubmitted 
to the chains with which a few barbarous foreigners 
might have wiſhed to load them. It was by the ſoft 
mode of perſuaſion; it was by the ſeducing proſped 
of happineſs; it was by the allurements of a quiet 
life; it was by the advantages of our police, by the 
enjoy ments attending our induſtry, and by the ſu- 
periority of our talents, that the whole iſland was to 
be brought to concur in a plan equally advantageous 
to both nations. 

The ſyſtem of legiſlation which it would have been 
proper to give to theſe people, ſhould Irave been 
adapted to their manners, their character, and their 

climate. It muſt have been in every reſpect the re. 
verfe of the legiflation of Europe, corrupted and em- 
barraſſed by the barbariſm of feudal cuſtoms. How- 
ever ſimple this ſyſtem might have been, the ſeveral 
parts could only have been propoſed fucceſſively, and 
in proportion as the underftanding of the people 
ſhould have become enlightened and improved. Per- 
haps it might even have been proper to lay aſide all 
thoughts of conciliating to it the minds of thofe men 
in whom age had ſtrengthened the prejudices of cul- 
tom; perhaps it might have been neceſſary to en- 
deavour to make partiſans only of young men, who, iſ 
tormed by our. inſtitutions, would, in procefs of time, 
have become political miſſionaries, and might have 
increaſed the number of proſelytes to the ſyſtem of 
government. 

The grand ſyſtem of civilization "EP ſtill have 
been promoted, by the intermarriage of the women 
of the iſland with the French coloniſts. This tie, ſo 
endearing, and of ſo tender a nature, would have ex- 
tinguiſhed thoſe odious diſtinctions, which cheriſh 
perpetual hatred and everlaſting diviſion, between 
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people who inhabit the ſame region, and live under B 00K 
the ſame laws. | 

It would have been repugnant to every ſyſtem of — 
equity and policy, to ſeize arbitrarily upon any di- 
ſtrict of land, in order to fix new families upon it. 
The nation aſſembled ſhould have been aſked. for 
thoſe lands which were unoccupied ; and in order to 
give more ſolidity to the acquiſition, government 
might have given a price for them which would have 
| been agreeable to theſe iſlanders. Theſe lands, thus 
legitimately acquired, would for the firſt time have 
been legally poſſeſſed; and the right of property 
would gradually have been eſtabliſhed from one per- 
ſon to another. In proceſs of time, the ſeveral co- 
lonies of Madagaſcar would readily have adopted an 
innovation, the advantages of which cannot be ren- 
dered leſs conſpicuous by the effect of any prejudice. 

The more uſeful the colonies that might have been 
founded at Madagaſcar were like to prove, the more 
proper it was to chooſe ſituations well adapted to the 
purpoſe of cultivating, extending, encouraging, and 
preſerving theſe advantages. Exclufive of a ſettle- 
ment which it would, perhaps, have been expedient 
to form in the interior part of the land, in order to 
obtain the confidence of the inhabitants in the firſt 
inftance ; it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to form four 
upon the coaft. One at Saint Auſtin's Bay, which 
would have opened an eaſy communication with the 
continent of Africa; another at Luquez, where a con- 
ſiderable and a conſtant degree of heat would have 
made all the plants of India proſper; the third at 
Fort Dauphin, which, from its mild and wholeſome 
temperature, was well calculated for the cultivation 
of corn, and of moſt European productions; and laſt- 
ly, the fourth at Tametave, the moſt fertile, populous, 
and beſt cultivated diſtrict of the country. This laſt 
poſition deſerved even the preference of being made 
r capital of the colony; and for the following rea- 
ons. 

There is no harbour W at Madagaſcar. It is 
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a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that it would be poſſible to 
form one at Fort Dauphin, by raiſing a pier upon 
{ome ſhoals which advance into the ſea. The labour 
attending ſuch an enterpriſe would not only be im- 
menſe, but the expence would alſo be uſeleſs. It 
would be impoſſible that ſhips which cannot be de- 
fended from the hurricanes by the mountains them- 
ſelves, ſhould ever be ſheltered by a pier. Beſides, 
this factitious port, open in part to the fury of the 
waves, would neceſſarily be of ſmall extent. The 


ſhips would have no ſea room; and if once looſened 


from their anchors, would all run aground ; and they 
would periſh without reſource upon a coaſt where the 
ſea is conſtantly agitated, and where the ſands are in 
continual motion. | 

The ſituation at Tametave is different. The bay, 
when freed from that inconvenient bar, which ex- 


tends along all the eaſtern coaſt of Madagaſcar, is 


very ſpacious. The anchorage is good, and the vel- 
ſels are ſheltered from the hardeſt winds. The land- 
ing is ealy. If the bed of the great river that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the bay, were to be digged for the 


ſpace of a league and a half, ſhips of the largeſt bur- 


den might then be brought up to the lake of Nofle- 
Be, where nature has formed an excellent harbour. 


In the midſt of it is an ifland, the air of which is 
very pure, and which might be eafily defended. 


There is one fortunate circumſtance in this ſituation, 
which 1s, that with a few precautions, the entrance 
of it might be ſhut againſt an enemy's ſquadrons. 
Such were the advantages which the French Com- 
pany might have derived from Madagaſcar. The 


conduct of their agents unfortunately deſtroyed theſe 


brilliant expectations. Loſt to every ſenſe of ſhame, 


they ſecreted part of the funds entruſted to ther 


management; they waſted ftill more conſiderable 
ſums in uſeleſs and ridiculous expences ; they made 
themſelves equally odious to the Europeans, whoſe 
labours they ought to have encouraged, as to the na- 
tives of the country, whom they ſhould have gained 
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over by gentleneſs and by favours. 
and misfortunes were multiplied to ſuch a degree, 

that in 1670 the members of the Company thought 
proper to reſign into the hands of government a poſ- 
ſeſſion which they held from its gift. The change of 
adminiſtration did not produce better management. 

Moſt of the French who had remained in the iſland 
were maſſacred two years after. Thoſe who had eſ- 
caped this memorable butchery, withdrew themſelves 


for ever from a ſoil which was leſs ſtained with their 


blood than with their crimes. 

At different and diſtant intervals the court of Ver- 
failles has had an eye upon Madagaſcar, but without 
ever being ſenſible of its real value. It was neceſ- 
ſary that France ſhould loſe all her trade, and all her 
conſideration in India, in order to be thoroughly 
ſatisfied of the importance of an iſland, the poſſeſſion 
of which would probably have preſerved her from 
theſe calamities. Since this fatal period, the French 
have ſhown a deſire to form a ſettlement upon it. 
They ought not to be diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs 
of the two attempts of 1770 and 1773, becauſe theſe 
were made without plan and without means; and 
that inſtead of employing in them the ſuperfluous in- 
habitants of Bourbon, a ſet of pacific and wile men, 
inured to the climate, none but vagabonds collected 
from the ſcum of Europe were ſent there. Meaſures 
more prudent and better concerted cannot fail of 
having the deſired effect. It is not from motives of 
policy alone that the French ſhould ſtrive againſt the 
difficulties inſeparable from ſuch an enterpriſe ; the 
voice of humanity ſhould fpeak louder, and with 
greater energy than that of intereſt. 

What glory would it be for France to raiſe a nume- 
rous people from the horrors of barbariſm ; to give 
them decent manners, a well regulated policy, wile 
laws, a beneficent religion; to, introduce among 
them the agreeable, as well as the uſeful arts, and 
to raiſe them to the rank of enlightened and civilized 
nations! Stateſmen, may the wiſhes of philoſophy, 
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form one at Fort Dauphin, by raiſing a pier upon 
ſome ſhoals which advance into the fea. The labour 
attending ſuch an enterpriſe would not only be im- 
menſe, but the expence would alſo be uſeleſs. It 
would be impoſhble that ſhips which cannot be de- 
fended from the hurricanes by the mountains them- 
ſelves, ſhould ever be ſheltered by a pier. Beſides, 
this factitious port, open in part to the fury of the 
waves, would neceſſarily be of ſmall extent. The 
ſhips would have no ſea room ; and if once looſened 
from their anchors, would all run aground ; and they 
would periſh without reſource upon a coaſt where the 
ſea is conſtantly agitated, and where the ſands are in 
continual motion. | 

The ſituation at Tametave 1s different. The bay, 
when freed from that inconvenient bar, which ex- 
tends along all the eaſtern coaſt of Madagaſcar, is 
very ſpacious. The anchorage is good, and the vel- 
ſels are ſheltered from the hardeſt winds. The land- 


ing is eaſy. If the bed of the great river that diſ- 


charges itſelf into the bay, were to be digged for the 
{pace of a league and a half, ſhips of the largeſt bur- 
den might then be brought up to the lake of Noſſe- 
Be, where nature has formed an excellent harbour. 
In the midſt of it is an iſland, the air of which is 
very pure, and which might be eaſily defended. 
There is one fortunate circumſtance in this fituation, 
which 1s, that with a few precautions, the entrance 
of it might be ſhut againſt an enemy's ſquadrons. 
Such were the advantages which the French Com- 
pany might have derived from Madagaſcar. The 
conduct of their agents unfortunately deſtroyed theſe 


brilliant expectations. Loſt to every ſenſe of ſhame, 
they ſecreted part of the funds entruſted to their 


management; they waſted ſtill more conſiderable 
ſums in uſeleſs and ridiculous expences ; they made 
themſelves equally odious to the Europeans, whoſe 
labours they ought to have encouraged, as to the na- 
tives of the country, whom they ſhould have gained 
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over by gentleneſs and by favours. Acts of iniquityBo O K 


and misfortunes were multiplied to ſuch a degree, 

that in 1670 the members of the Company thought 
proper to reſign into the hands of government a poſ- 
ſeſſion which they held from its gift. The change of 
adminiſtration did not produce better management. 

Moſt of the French who had remained in the iſland 
were maſlacred two years after. Thoſe who had el- 
caped this memorable butchery, withdrew themſelves 


for ever from a ſoil which was leſs ſtained with their 


blood than with their crimes. 

At different and diſtant intervals the court of Ver- 
ſailles has had an eye upon Madagaſcar, but without 
ever being ſenſible of its real value. It was neceſ- 
ſary that France ſhould loſe all her trade, and all her 
conſideration in India, in order to be thoroughly 
ſatisfied of the importance of an iſland, the poſſeſſion 
of which would probably have preſerved. her from 
theſe calamities. Since this fatal period, the French 
have ſhown a delire to form a ſettlement upon it. 
They ought not to be diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs 
of the two attempts of 1770 and 1773, becauſe theſe 
were made without plan and without means ; and 
that inſtead of employing in them the ſuperfluous in- 
habitants of Bourbon, a ſet of pacific and wile men, 
inured to the climate, none but vagabonds colleQed 
from the ſcum of Europe were ſent there. Meaſures 
more prudent and better concerted cannot fail of 
having the deſired effect. It is not from motives of 
policy alone that the French ſhould ſtrive againſt the 
difficulties inſeparable from ſuch an enterpriſe ; the 
voice of humanity ſhould ſpeak louder, and with 
greater energy than that of intereſt. 

What glory would it be for France to raiſe a nume- 
rous people from the horrors of barbariſm ; to give 
them decent manners, a well regulated policy, wile 
laws, a beneficent religion; to introduce among 
them the agreeable, as well as the uſeful arts, and 
to raiſe them to the rank of enlightened and civilized 
nations! Stateſmen, may the wiſhes of philoſophy, 
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BO K may the wiſhes of a citizen, awaken your attention ! 


If it be a glorious act to change the face of the uni. 
verſe, in order to increaſe general felicity ; and if the 
honour that reſults from it belong to thoſe who hold 
the reins of empire ; let me inform you that they 
are equally accountable to the preſent age, and to 
future generations, not only for all the miſchief they 
may do, but likewiſe for all the good which they 
might do, and have negleaed. If you be defirous 
of real glory: among your cotemporaries, what more 
deſerved fame, than that which I propoſe can you 
be in purſuit of? If you with to immortalize your 
name, conſider, that monuments of bronze are more 
or leſs rapidly deſtroyed by time, Intruſt the care 
of your reputation to beings who will perpetuate it 
by regeneration, The ſtatue is ſilent, but mankind 
will ſpeak. Let them, therefore, ſpeak of you with 
praiſe. If corruption ſhould afterwards infinuate it- 
ſelf into the wiſe ſyſtem of legiſlation you have eſta- 
bliſhed, then it is that you will be truly revered, 
The age in which you lived will be called to mind, 
and tears will be beſtowed upon your memory. Tears 
of admiration will be ſhed for you during your life, 
and tears of regret, many ages after your death. 

The India Company had not ſuch elevated views, 
when in 1670 they thought proper to abandon Ma- 
dagaſcar. At that period it was that their ſhips ſail - 
ed directly to India, By the intrigues of Marcara, 
a native of Iſpahan, but in the French intereſt, they 


obtained leave to eſtabliſh factories on ſeveral places 


ITbe French 
make Surat 
the centre of 


their trade. theſe parts. It was from this capital of Guzarat that 


on the coaſt of the peninſula. They even attempt- 
ed to ſecure a ſhare of the Japan trade. Colbert 
offered to ſend none but proteſtants; but by the ar- 
tifices of the Dutch, the French were denied an en- 
- rouggy into that empire, as the Engliſh had been be- 
ore 

Surat had been pitched upon fos the centre of all 
the buſineſs which the Company was to carry on in 


all orders were to be iflued for the inferior ſettle- 
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ments: and there it was that the different merchan- B O O K 
diſe deſtined for Europe was to be collected. 8 
Guzarat forms a peninſula between the Indus and Account of 
Malabar. It is about one hundred and fixty miles in *<Guzaras 
length, and nearly the ſame in breadth. It is ſepa- mu city is 
rated from the kingdom of Agra by the mountains of fte. 
Arva. There is not a province in Indoſtan in which 
the ſoil is more fertile, better watered, or interſected 
by a greater number of rivers. It were to be wiſth- 
ed, that the climate were not burnt up during three 
| months in the year, by a moft violent ſouth wind. 
This country was already in poſſeſſion of great ad- 
vantages, when a foreign LEY came to increaſe its 
proſperity. 
In the ſeventh century, the laſt king of Perſia, of 
the dynaſty of the Sanaſides, was dethroned by the 
Mohammedans. Several of his ſubjects, diſſatisfied 
with the conqueror, took refuge in the province of 
Sabluſtan, from whence, a century after, they came 
to the iſland of Ormus. In a ſhort time they ſet ſail 
for India, and landed fortunately at Din. Not con- 
tented ſtill with this aſylum, they reimbarked; and 
the waves drove them upon a pleaſant ſhore between 
Daman and Bacaim. The prince who governed that 
diſtrict conſented to receive them, on condition ohly 
that they ſhould reveal the myſteries of their faith ; 
that they ſhould lay down their arms, that they 
ſhould ſpeak the language of the country, that their 
women ſhould go abroad unveiled, and that they 
ſhould celebrate their nuptials at the clofe of the 
evening, according to the cuſtom of the country. 
As theſe ſtipulations contained nothing repugnant to 
their religious notions, the people who fled there for 
protection agreed to them. A piece of ground was 
allotted them, where they built a town, from whence 
they ſoon ſpread further up the country. 
A habit of labour happily contracted by neceſſity ; 
made them proſper. Prudent enough not to inter- 
fere with affairs of government or war, they enjoyed 
a profound tranquillity in the midſt of all the revolu- 
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Boo E tions that happened from time to time. In conſe- 
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quence of this circumſpection, and of the affluence 
in which they lived, their number increaſed conſi- 
derably. They always remained a ſeparate people, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Parſees, never inter- 
marrying with the Indians, and adhering to the re- 
ligious principles which had obliged them to quit 
their country. Their tenets were thoſe of Zoroaſter, 
ſomewhat altered by time, ignorance, and the rapa- 
ciouſneſs of the prieſts, 

The induſtry and activity of the new inhabitants, 
communicated itſelf to the hoſpitable nation that had 
ſo wiſely given them an aſylum. Sugar, corn, indi- 
go, and other productions, were naturalized upon a 
foil, which before had been principally covered with 


rice grounds. The fruits of the earth, and cattle, 
were multiplied, varied and brought to perfection. 


The fields of India diſplayed, for the firſt time, thoſe 
hedges, encloſures, and other uſeful and rural objects 
which embelliſh and enrich ſome of our regions. 
Manufactures made an equal progreſs with. cultiva- 
tion. Cotton aſſumed a more beautiful appearance, 
and ſilk was at length manufactered in the province. 
The increaſe of ſubſiſtence, of labour, and of popu- 
lation, extended, in proceſs of time, foreign connec- 
tions. | 
The ſplendour of Guzarat excited the ambition of 
two formidable powers. While the Portugueſe an- 
noyed it on the fide of the ſea, by the ravages they 
committed, by the victories they gained, and by the 
conqueſt of Diu, juſtly eſteemed the bulwark of the 


kingdom ; the Moguls, already matters of the north 


of India, and eager to advance toward the ſouthern 
parts, where trade and riches were to be found, ho has 
ened it from the continent. 

Badur, a Patan by birth, who then reigned 5056 
Guzarat, ſaw how impoſſible it would be for him at 
once to withſtand two ſuch enemies, equally bent upon 
his deſtruction. He thought he had leſs to fear from 


a people whoſe forces were ſeparated from his do- 
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minions by immenſe ſeas, than from a nation firmly B O O x 


ſettled on the frontiers of his provinces. This con- 
ſideration made him determine to be reconciled with 
the Portugueſe. The conceſſions he mad induced 
them to join with him againſt Akbar, whoſe activity 
and courage they dreaded little leis than he did. 


IV. 
— 


This alliance diſconcerted men who thought they _ 


had only Indians to deal with. They could not 


think of engaging with Europeans, who were reput- 


ed invincible. The natives, not yet recovered trom 
the conſternation into which theſe conquerors had 
thrown them, repreſented them to the Mogul ſoldiers 
as men come down from heaven, or riſen from the 
waters, of a ſpecies infinitely ſuperior to the Aſiatics, 
and far ſurpaſſing them in valour, genius, and know- 
ledge. The army, ſeized with a panic, was urging 
the generals to march back to Delhi, when Akbar, 
convinced that a prince who undertakes a great con- 


queſt muſt command his own forces, haſtened to his 


camp. He did not helitate to promiſe his troops 


that they ſhould ſubdue a people enervated by lux- 


ury, riches, pleaſures, and the heat of the climate; 
and that the glory of purging Aſia of that handful 
of banditti was reſerved for them. The army, thus 
encouraged, expreſſed their ſatisfaction, and march» 
ed on with confidence. 'They ſoon came to an en- 
gagement; the Portugueſe, ill ſeconded by their al- 
lies, were ſurrounded and cut to pieces ; Badur fled, 
and never appeared again. All the cities of Guzarat 
haſtened to open their gates to the conqueror. This 
fine kingdom, in 1565, became a province of that 
vaſt empire which was ſoon to ſubdue all Indoſtan. 
Under the Mogul government, which was then 
in its full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tranquillity 
than before. This flate of ſecurity gave a new im- 
pulſe to every individual. All the powers of the 


mind were unfolded ; and every ſpecies of induſtry ' 


acquired a degree of improvement before unknown. 
It became neceſſary th find a ſtaple where all theſe 
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B © K treaſures were to be collected; and Surat came into 
poſſeſſion of this valuable' prerogative. 
Origin and At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Su- 
progres of rat was nothing more than a mean hamlet, conſiſting 
of ſome fiſhermen's huts, ſtanding upon the river 
Tapti, at a few miles diſtance from the ocean. The 
advantage of its ſituation drew there ſome work- 
men and ſome merchants. They were plundered 
three or four times by pirates; and it was to put a 
ſtop to theſe deſtructive inroads, that a fortreſs was 
built in 1524. At this period, the place acquired a 
degree of importance which had confiderably in- 
creaſed, when the Moguls made themſelves maſters 
of it. As this was the only maritime town which 
had then ſubmitted to their yoke, they contracted 
the habit of providing themſelves with all their arti- 
cles of luxury from thence. On the other hand, the 
Europeans, who had not any of the great ſettle- 
ments they have fince made at Bengal and on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, bought moſt of their Indian 
merchandiſe there, They were all collected at this 
ſpot, as the people of Surat had taken care to form 
a navy ſuperior 'to that of their neighbours. 
Their ſhips, which laſted for ages, were moſtly of 
a thouſand or twelve hundred tons burthen. They 
were built of a very ſtrong wood called Teck. In- 
ſtead of launching them with a coſtly apparatus and 
complicated engines, they let the tide into the dock, 
as we have done fince, and thus ſet them afloat. The 
cordage was made of the outward bark of the cocoa 
tree; it was rougher and leſs pliable than ours, but 
at leaſt as ſtrong. If their cotton ſails were neither 
ſo ſtrong nor ſo laſting as our hempen ones, they 
were more eaſily folded, and leſs apt to be torn. In- 
ſtead of pitch, they made uſe of the gum of a tree 
called Damar, which was as good or better. The 
{kill of their officers, though but moderate, was ſuf- 
ficient for the ſeas and the — in which they 
failed. With regard to their Tailors, commonly call- 
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able in their voyages from one part of India to an- 
other. They have even been employed ſucceſsfully 
in bringing home into our ſtormy latitudes ſuch ſhips 
as had loft their crews. 

When we hardly ſuſpected that « commerce was 
founded on any certain principles, we found that 
theſe principles were already known and practiſed 
in this part of Aſia. Money was to be had there at 
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ed Laſcars, the Europeans have found them ſervice- 3 o O x 


IV. 
— 


a low price, and bills of exchange might be obtain 


ed for every market in India. Inſurances for the 
moſt diſtant navigations were very common. Such 
was the honeſty of theſe traders, that bags of money 
ticketed and ſealed by the bankers, would circulate 
for years, without ever being counted or weighed. 


Fortunes were proportioned to the facility with which 


they were to be acquired by induſtry. Thoſe of five 
or fix millions [about 240,000]. on an average] were 
not uncommon, and ſome were even more conſider- 
able. 

Theſe fortunes were moſtly poſſeſſed by the Ba- 
nians, a ſet of traders noted for their honeſty. A 
few moments were ſufficient for them to complete 
the moſt important concerns. Theſe were generally 
tranſacted in the publie markets. The perſon who 


Manners of 

the inhabit» 
tants of 

Surat. 


wiſhed to ſell, announced in few words, and in a low 


voice, the value of his merchandiſe, He was an- 
ſwered by another man taking hold of his hand in 
a concealed manner. The buyer uſed to ſignify, 
by the number of fingers which he bent, or extend- 
ed, how much leſs than the price required he meant 
to give; and thus the bargain was moſt frequently 
concluded, without a ſingle word having paſſed be- 
tween the parties. In order to ratify it, the con- 
tractors uſed to take hold of each other's hand a ſe- 
cond time; and an agreement made with this de- 
gree of ſimplicity was always inviolable. If difficul- 
ties aroſe, a circumſtance which very rarely happen- 
ed, theſe prudent men preſerved, in the moſt com- 
plicated diſcuſſions, an evenneſs of temper, and a 


BOOK degree of politeneſs, which it would not be eaſy for 
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us to form any conception of. 

Their children, who aſſiſted at all bargains, were ear- 
ly trained to this gentleneſs of manners. Upon the 
firſt dawning of reaſon, they were initiated into all 
the myſteries of trade. It was a common thing to 
ſee a child, of ten or twelve years old, able to ſup- 
ply his father's place. What a contraſt, what a dit- 
terence, between this and the education of our chil- 
dren ; and yet, what a diſtance between the attain- 
ments of the Indians and the progreſs of our know- 
ledge ! 

Such of the Banians as md Abyſſinian flaves, a 
circumſtance very uncommon among theſe good-na- 
tured men, treated them with a degree of humani- 
ty which muſt appear ſingular to us. They brought 
them up as if they had been of their own family, 
trained them to buſineſs, advanced them money to 
enable them to trade for themſelves, and not only 
ſuffered them to enjoy the profits, but even allowed 


them to diſpoſe of theſe advantages in favour of their 


deſcendents, if they had any. 

The expences of the Banians were not propor- 
tioned to their fortunes. As they were reſtrained by 
the principles of their religion from eating meat, or 
drinking ſtrong liquors, they lived upon fruits, and 
a few plain diſhes. They never departed from this 
frugality, except upon the ſettlement of their chil- 
dren. On this ſingle occaſion, no expence was {par- 
ed for the entertainment, the muſic, the dancing, 
and the fireworks. Their whole ambition was to tell 
how much the wedding had coſt. Sometimes it 
amounted to a hundred thouſand crowns [ 12, 500l.]. 

Even their women had a taſte for this ſimplicity 
of manners; and all their ambition confiſted in mak- 
ing themſelves agreeable to their huſbands. Perhaps 
the great veneration, in which they held the nuptial 
tie, aroſe from the cuſtom of marrying them in their 
earlieſt infancy. That ſentiment was, in their opt- 
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nion, the moſt ſacred part of their religion. They ne- B O O R 


ver allowed themſelves the leaſt converſation with 
ſtrangers. Leſs reſerve would not have ſatisfied their 
huſbands, who could not hear, without aſtoniſnment, 
of the familiarity that prevailed between the two 
ſexes in Europe. When they were told, that this 
freedom was attended with no ill conſequence, they 
were not convinced ; but ſhook their heads, and an- 
ſwered by one of their proverbs, which ſignifies, That 


| if you bring butter too near the fire, you can hardly keep 


it from melting. 

With different cuſtoms, the Parſees had ftill a 
more reſpectable character. They were robuſt, hand- 
ſome, and indefatigable men, adapted to all kinds 
of labour, but excelling particularly in the building 
of ſhips, and in agriculture. Such was their mild- 
neſs and upright conduct, that they were never call- 


| ed up before a magiſtrate for any act of violence, or 


any fraudulent contract. The ſerenity of their minds 
was painted on all their features, and in every look; 
and their converſations was animated by a temperate 
cheerfulneſs. They delighted in rhymes, and ſel- 
dom ſpoke even about the moſt {ſerious affairs, other- 
wiſe than in verſe. They had no fixed place of 
worſhip ; but they uſed to aſſemble every morning 
and evening upon the high road, or near a fountain, 
to adore the riſing and the ſetting ſun. Even the 
light of the leaſt ſpark of fire interrupted all their 
occupations, and excited their ſenſibility, in the con- 
templation of that beneficent luminary. Inftead of 
buruing the bodies of their dead, as the Indians did, 
they depoſited them in towers of an extreme height, 
where they ſerved as food to birds of prey. Their 
predilection for the followers of their religion, did 
not prevent them from being moved with the afflic- _ 
tions of all men, whom they aſſiſted with generoſity. 
Their pity extended itſelf even to animals. One of 
their moſt favourite inclinations was to buy ſlaves, to 
give them a good education, and to reſtore them af- 
terwards to liberty. Their number, their union with 
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5 0 0 x each other, and their riches, ſometimes rendered them 
LV. 


ſuſpicious to government ; but theſe prejudices ne- 


ver prevalled for any length of time, againſt the 
peaceable and regular conduct of theſe good peo- 
ple. The only thing they could be cenſured for, 
was, a diiguſting uncleanlineſs, under the appear- 
ance of the moſt refined neatneſs, and a too frequent 
uſe of an intoxicating kind of liquor, peculiar to 
themſelves. Such were the Parſees at their arrival 
in India; ſuch have they maintained themſelves in 
the midit of the revolutions that have ſo frequently 
overturned the aſylum they had choſen ; and ſuch 
do they ſtill remain. 

How widely diſtant were the Moguls from theſe 
ure and auſtere manners ! No ſooner had theſe Mo- 
— — acquired the poſſeſſion of Surat, than 
they embarked in multitudes to go to Mecca, Se- 
veral of theſe pilgrims uſed to ſtop at the Port before 
their voyage; and a ſtill greater number at their re- 
turn. The conveniences of life, which were more 


multiplied in this famous city than in the reſt of the 
empire, even induced many of the moſt opulent to 


fix their refidence there. Their days were ſpent in 
indolence, or in pleaſure. One part of the morning 
was employed in taking pains to arch their eye- 
brows, to ſettle their beards, and to paint their nails, 
and the inſide of their hands. The reſt of the day 
was devoted to riding on horſeback, ſmoking, drink- 
ing coffee, or perfuming themſelves; or was ſpent 
in reclining upon beds of roſes, to hear fabulous ſtories 
recounted, and in cultivating the poppy, a kind of 
amuſement which had the moſt powerful attractions 
for them. 

The entertainments in which theſe alaptucus men 
frequently indulged themfelves, in order to prevent 
the tædium of a too uniform kind of life, were be- 
gun by an aſtoniſhing profuſion of refreſhments, 
{weetmeats, and the moſt exquiſite perfumes. Theſe 
quiet amuſements were followed by feats of ſtrength 


or agility uſually exerciſed by! the natives of Bengal. 
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1 MW Theſe were ſucceeded by muſic, which might, per- B o O K 
>. haps, have been grating to a nice ear, although theſe _ he 
e orientaliſts delighted in it. The night was uſhered TE 
-in by fireworks of a leſs glaring light than ours, and = 
r, the reſt of it was exhauſted by ſucceſſive bands of 
r- W dancers, more or leſs numerous according to the rank 
at or opulence of thoſe in whole ſervice they were en- 
to MW gaged. When a ſatiety of pleaſures invited to re- 
al MW poſe, a kind of violin was introduced, which, by ſoft, 
in uniform, and frequently repeated ſounds, lulled them 
ly to ſleep. The moſt corrupt of them uſed to throw 
ch themſelves into the arms of ſome young Abyſſinian 
ſlave, and employed every artifice practiſed in thete 
fe regions, to heighten this moſt infamous of all paſſions. 
o- The women were never admitted to theſe diver- 
an ſions, but they had alſo their dances to themſelves, 
e- MW and indulged in other amuſements. The preference 
re which their huſbands generally gave to courtezans, 
e. ſtifled in their heart every ſentiment of affection to 
re them, and conſequently of jealouſy among themſelves. 
he {MW Accordingly, they lived together in a tolerable ſtate 
to of harmony. They even went ſo far as to rejoice 
in W when any new companion was announced to them, 
ng becauſe this was an increaſe of their ſociety. Never- 
-e. Ml theleſs, they had a great influence in all important 
ils, affairs, and a Mogul was almoſt always determined 
ay by the advice of his harem. Such of theſe wives as 
k. had no children, frequently went out to viſit rela- 
nt! {ions of their own ſex. The reſt might have enjoyed 
ies the ſame liberty, had they not preferred the honour 
of of their ſons, which is fingularly made to depend 
ns upon the opinion entertained of the virtue of their 
mothers. They educated their children themſelves 
en MW ith much care and tenderneſs, and never parted 
ent _ them, not even when they quitted their father's 
ye. MI houſe. 
its If magnificence and conveniences could ſupply 
eſe the place of love and ſentiment, a harem would have 
>th been a moſt delightful place of reſidence : every 
al. thing that could incite agreeable ſenſations, was la- 
Val. IL 
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B O O R yiſhed with profuſion in theſe retreats, impenetrable 
to man. The pride of the Moguls had even ordain- 
ed, that the women who ſhould be admitted to viſit 
them, ſhould be preſented with very rich preſents the 
firſt time of their coming, and ſhould always meet 
with a reception agreeable to the voluptuous taſte of 
theſe climates. The European ladies, whoſe familia. 
rity with the other ſex was revolting to Aſiatic pre- 
judices, and who for that reaſon were thought to be 
of a very inferior tribe, were ſeldom allowed to pe. 
netrate into this kind of ſanctuary. One of them, well 
known in England by her talents, her graces, and 
her ſpirit of obſervation, was diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt. The preference granted to Mrs. Draper enabled 
her to ſee and examine every thing. She did not 
find in theſe unhappy women, living in a ſtate of 
confinement, that air of diſdain or embarraſſment, 
which the little opportunity of exerting their facul. 
ties might have given them. Their manners appear. 
ed to her frank and eaſy; and their converſation was 
diſtinguiſhed by fimplicity and ſoftneſs. | 
Although the other nations ſettled at Surat did not 
carry every ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs to excels, as 
the Moguls did, yet they were not without their 
pleaſures, in a city where the public edifices were 
generally deficient in taſte and ſymmetry. Private 
houſes had, indeed, no kind of appearance ; but in 
all thoſe belonging to opulent perfons, gardens were 
ſeen filled with the moſt beautiful flowers ; ſubterra- 
neous dwellings contrived againſt the intenſe heats 
prevailing through part of the year; and ſaloons, 
where fountains were playing in baſons of marble, 
and which, by their freſhneſs and murmurings, in- 
vited them to ſoft repoſe. 

One of the cuſtoms moſt univerſally adopted was 
bathing ; and after the bath, the body was rubbed, 
or kneaded, as it were, like dough. This operation 
gave a ſpring to the different parts of the body, and 
an eaſy circulation to the fluids. The perſon who 
had undergone 1t thought himſelf almoſt a new be- 
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ing. The ſort of harmony which it re-eſtabliſhed B © o K 
throughout all the machine, led to a kind of into xi 
cation, which excited an infinite variety of delight- _ 

ful ſenſations. This cuſtom was {aid to be brought 

into India from China ; and ſome epigrams of Martial, 

and declamations of Seneca, ſeem to hint, that it 

was not unknown to the Romans at the time when 

they refined upon every pleaſure, as the tyrants who 
enſlaved thoſe maſters of the world afterwards refined 

upon every torture: 

There was another pleaſure, ſtill of a higher na- Deſcription 
ture, perhaps, at Surat. This was derived from its 1 
female dancers, or Balhaderes, a name which the more vo- 
Europeans have always given them, from the Por- Sat 
tugueſe. 

Numbers of theſe are collected together in ſemina- 
ries of pleaſure. The moſt accompliſhed of theſe 


ſocieties are devoted to the richeſt and molt frequent- 


ed Pagodas. Their deſtination 1s to dance in the 
temples on their great feſtivals, and to be ſubſervient 
to the pleaſures of the Bramins. Theſe prieſts, who 
have not taken the artful and deceitful vow of re- 
nouncing the enjoyment of all pleaſures, in order to 
have an opportunity of indulging in them more free- 
ly, chooſe rather to have women of their own, than 
at once to defile the ſtate of celibacy or wedlock. 
They do not invade another man's right by adultery, 
but are fo highly jealous of the dancers, whoſe wor- 
ſhip and vows they ſhare with the gods, that they 
never ſuffer them, without reluctance, to contribute 
to the amuſement even of kings and great men. 

The riſe of this ſingular inſtitution is not known. 
Probably one Bramin, whu had a concubine, or a 
wife, aflociated with another Bramin, who had like- 
mile his concubine, or his wife; and, in proceſs of 
ime, the mixture of ſo many Bramins and women 
ccalioned ſo many acts of infidelity, that the women 
decame common to all thoſe prieſts. Let but a 
umber of ſingle perſons, of both ſexes, be collected 
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BOOK in a cloiſter, and a commonalty of men and women 
: IV. will ſoon take place. 

By this mutual intercourſe jealouſy was probably 
extinguiſhed ; and the women were not uneaſy at 
the increale of their numbers, nor the Bramins at 
that of their order. It was rather a new conqueſt 
than a rivalſhip 

It is no leſs probable, that, in order to palliate the 
infamy of this licentiouſneſs in the eyes of the peo. 
ple, all theſe women were conſecrated to the ſervice 
of the altar; and that the people readily conſented 
to this kind of ſuperſtition, as it inſured their wives 
and daughters from ſeduction, by confining the law. 
leſs deſires of theſe Monks to one particular ſpot. 

The contrivance of ſtamping a ſacred character 
upon theſe courtezans, might poffibly make parent: 
the more willing to part with their beautiful daugh- 
ters, and to conſent that they ſhould follow their 
calling, and devote themſelves to theſe ſeminaries 
from whence the ſuperannuated women might re. 
turn to ſociety without diſgrace: for there is no 

crime that may not be ſanctified, no virtue that may: 
not be debaſed, by the intervention of the gods. 
The very notion of a Supreme Being may, in the: 
hands of a crafty prieft, be made ſubverſive of al: 
morality. He will affirm, not that ſuch a thing 5M; 
pleaſing to the gods, becauſe it is good; but that!. 
ſuch a thing is good, becaule it is pleaſing to the god 

The Bramins wanted only to gain another point, nM u 

order to complete this inſtitution; which was, to per-M 
ſuade the people that 1t was decent, holy, and pleal-W e. 
ing to the gods, to marry a Balliadere in preference fe 
to all other women, and conſequently to induce them 
to ſolicit the remains of their debaucheries as a par- t+ 
ticular mark of favour. | th 

In every city there are other companies, not ſo or 
ſelect as the former, for the amuſement of the rich, © 
and others“ for their wives. Perſons of every religion ge 
and of every caſt may employ them. There are even i: 
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ſtrolling companies of them, conducted by old women, B 0 O K 


who, having been themſelves trained up in theſe 
ſeminaries, are promoted in time to the direction of 
them. 

Theſe handſome girls have the cuſtom, as ſingular 
as it is diſguſtful, of being always followed by an old 
deformed muſician, whoſe employment is to beat 
time with an inſtrument of braſs, which the Euro- 
peans lately borrowed of the Turks to add to their 
military muſic, and which in India is called a tam. 
The man who holds it, 1s continually repeating that 
word with ſuch vehemence, that by degrees he works 
himſelf up into dreadful convulſions ; ; while the Bal- 
liaderes, intoxicated with the deſire of pleaſing, and 
the ſweets with which they are perfumed, are at 
length tranſported beyond their ſenſes. 

Their dances are, in general, love pantomimes: 
the plan, the deſign, the attitudes, the time, the airs, 
the cadence of theſe ballets, are all expreſſive of this 
paſſion, with all its raptures and extravagances. 

Every thing conſpires to the amazing ſucceſs of 
theſe voluptuous women; the art and richneſs of 
their attire, as well as their ingenuity in ſetting off 
their beauty. Their long black hair falling over 
their ſhoulders, or braided and turned up, is loaded 
with diamonds, and ſtuck with flowers. Their neck- 
laces and bracelets are enriched with precious ſtones. 
Even their noſe-jewels, an ornament which ſhocks 


us at firſt ſight, has ſomething pleaſing in it, and ſets 


off all the other ornaments by a certain ſymmetry, the 
effect of which, though inexplicable, is yet ſenſibly 
telt by degrees. 

Nothing can equal the care they be to preſerve 
their breaſts, as one of the moſt ſtriking marks of 
their beauty. To prevent them from growing large 
or ill-ſhaped, they encloſe them in two caſes, made 
of an exceeding light wood, which are joined to- 
gether, and buckled behind. Theſe caſes are fo 
imooth and fo ſupple, that they give way to the va- 
nous attitudes ok the body, without being flattened, 
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B O O k and without injuring the delicacy of the ſkin. The 
I. outſide of theſe caſes is covered with a leaf of gold 
ſtudded with diamonds. This is certainly one of the 

molt refined kind of ornaments, and the beſt calcu. 
lated to preſerve beauty. They take it off and put 
it on again with ſingular facility. This covering of 
the breaſt does not prevent the palpitations, heavings, 
and tender emotions of it from being perceived: it 
conceals nothing that can contribute to excite deſire, 
Moſt of theſe dancers imagine it an addition to 
the beauty of their complexion, and the impreſſion 
of their looks, to trace a black circle round their 
eyes with a hair bodkin, dipped in the powder of 
antimony. This borrowed beauty, celebrated by all 
the eaſtern poets, and which appeared very ſingular 
at firſt to the Europeans, has at length become per. 
fectly agreeable to them. | 
The whole life, the whole employment, the whole 
felicity of the Balliaderes, conſiſts in the art of pleaf. 
ing. It is not eaſiy to reſiſt their ſeducing manners, 
They are even preferred to thoſe beauties of Caſh. 
mere, who fill the ſeraglios of Indoſtan, as the fair 
Georgians and Circaſſians do thoſe of Iſpahan and 
Conſtantinople. The modeſty, or rather the reſerve 
of proud ſlaves, ſequeſtered from the ſociety of men, 
cannot balance the miraculous arts of theſe expert 
courtezans. 
Extent of They were no where ſo much in repute as at Surat, 
merce of the richeſt and moſt populous city in India. It be- 
pure = gan to decline in 1664; and was pillaged by the fa- 
has expe mous Sevagi, who carried off twenty-five or thirty 
"ne millions [about 1, 200, oool. on an average.] The 
plunder would have been infinitely greater, had not 
the Engliſh and Dutch eſcaped the public calamity, 
by the care they had taken to fortify their factories, 
and had not the moſt valuable effects been lodged in 
the caſtle, which was out of the enemy's reach. This 
loſs made the inhabitants more cautions. They built 
walls round the city to prevent the like misfortune, 
the effects of which were removed, when the Engliſh, 
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ped all the ſhips that were fitting out at Surat to be diſ- 
patched to the ſeveral ſeas. This piracy, which laſted 
three years, deprived this famous mart of aimoſt every 
branch of trade that was not its own peculiar property. 
The town was nearly reduced to its own natural riches. 

Other pirates have ſince infeſted thoſe latitudes, 
and from time to time diſturbed the trade of Surat. 
Even the caravans, that carried the merchandite to 


| Agra, to Delhi, and all over the empire, were not 


always ſecured from the attacks of the ſubjects of the 


independent Rajas, which they met with on the ſe- 


veral roads. A ſingular expedient was formerly con- 
trived for the ſecurity of the caravans, which was, 
to put them under the protection of a woman or 
ckild, of a race eſteemed ſacred by the nations they 


dreaded. When the banditti appeared, the guar- 


dians of the caravans threatened to deſtroy themlelves 


if they perſiſted in their reſolution of plundering it, 
and actually did fo if they did not yield to their re- 


monſtrances. Theſe profligate men, who had not 
been reſtrained by reſpect of blood held facred, were 
excommunicated, degraded, and caſt out of their 
tribe. The dread of theſe ſevere puniſhments was 
lometimes a check upon avarice ; but fince univerſal 
commotions have prevailed in Indoſtan, no conſidera- 
tion can allay the thirſt of gold. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe misfortunes, Surat is ſtill 
a great trading city. The produce of the number- 
leſs manufactures throughout Guzarat is depolited in 
its warehouſes. A. great part is carried into the in- 
land countries; the reſt is conveyed to all parts of the 
globe by continual voyages. 

The goods more commonly known are, 1it, Dut- 
ties, a kind of coarſe unbleached cloth, worn in Per- 
la, Arabia, Abyſſinia, and the eaſtern coaſt of Africa; 
and blue linens, which are diſpoſed of in the ſame 
manner, and are likewiſe ſold to the Engliſh and 
Dutch for their Guinea trade. 

2. The blue and white checks of Cambaya, which 
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in 1686, with ſhameful and inexcuſable rapacity, ſtop- B 0 O K 
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B O © Kare worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey: ſome 


IV. 
gold for the uſe of the rick, 


worn by the common people in Perſia and Turkey 


of os wool of Caſſimere. They are dyed of different 
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are coarſe, and ſome fine, and ſome even mixed with 
” 3. The white linens of Barokia, ſo well known by 
the name of Baftas. As they are extremely fine, 
they make ſummer caftans for the Turks and Perfians. 
The ſort of muſlin, with a gold {tripe at each end, 
with which they make their turbans, is manufactured 
at the ſame place. 

4. The printed callicoes of Amadabat, the colours 
of which are as bright, as fine, and as durable as 
thoſe of Coromandel. They are worn in Perſia, in 
Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of Java, 
Sumatra, and the Molucca iflands, make Pagnes and 
coverlets of theſe chintzes. 

5. The gauzes of Bairapour; the blue ones are 


for their ſummer clothing, and the red ones by per- 
ſons of higher rank. The Jews, who are not allowed 
by the Porte to wear white, make their turbans of 
theſe gauzes. 

6. Mixed ſtuffs of filk and cotton, plain, ſtriped, 
ſome with ſatin ſtripes, ſome mixed with gold and 
ſilver. If they were not ſo dear, they would be eſteem- 
ed even in Europe for the brightneſs of their colours, 
and the fine execution of the flowers, though their 
patterns are ſo indiſſerent. They ſoon wear out; but 
this is of little conſequence in the ſeraglios of Turkey 
and Perfia, where they are uſed. 

Some are of ſilk, called tapis. Theſe are pag- 
nes of ſeveral colours, much eſteemed in the eaftern 
parts of India, Many more would be woven, if it 
had not been neceſſary to uſe foreign materials, which 
mM the price too much. 

. Shauls, very light, warm, and fine cloths, made 


colours, ſtriped, and flowered. They are worn for a 
winter dreſs in Turkey, Perſia, and the more tempe- 
rate parts of India. With this fine wool, turbans are 
woven, that are ell- wide, and a little more than three 
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E ells long, which ſell for as much as a thouſand Crowns B 15 o R 
h [1251.]. Though this wool be ſometimes manufactured 
at Surat, the fineſt works of this kind are made at 
y BM Caflimere. 
e, Beſide the prodigious quantity of cotton made all 
is. ok in the manufactures of Surat, ſeven or eight thou- 
d. fand bales at leaſt are annually diſpatched to Bengal. 
ed A much greater quantity is ſent to China, Perſia, and 
Arabia, when the crops are very plentiful. If they 
rs are moderate, the overplus is carried down the Gan- 
as ges, where it is always fold at a higher price. 
in Though Surat receives, in exchange for her exports, 
7a, MW porcelain from China; ſilk from Bengal and Perſia; 
nd maſts and pepper from Malabar ; ; gums, dates, dried 
fruits, copper, and pearls, from Perſia ; perfumes and 
re ſlaves from Arabia; great quantities of ſpices from the 
ey Dutch; iron, lead, cloth, cochineal, and ſome hard- 
er- wares from the Engliſh; the balance is ſo much in 
ed her favour, as to bring in yearly twenty-tive or twenty- 
of W fix millions of livres [from 1,041,6661, 13s. 4d. to 
1,08 3, 3331. 6s, 8d.] in ready money. The profit would 
ed, be much greater, if the riches of the court of Delhi 
nd were not conveyed into another channel, 
m- This balance, however, could never riſe again to 
ITS, what 1t was when the French ſettled at Surat in 1668. 
eir Their leader's name was Caron. He was a merchant 
ut of French extraction, who was grown old in the ſer- 
ey Wl vice of the Dutch Company. Hamilton ſays, that 
this able man, who had ingratiated himſelf with the 
2g- WM emperor of Japan, had obtained leave to build a 
ern houſe for his maſters on the iſland where the factory 
it ſtood which was under his direction. This building 
ich proved to be a caſtle. The natives, who knew no- 
thing of fortification, did not entertain any ſuſpicion 
de of it. They ſurpriſed ſome pieces of cannon that 
ent were ſending from Batavia, and informed the court 
ra of what was going forward. Caron was ordered to. 
pe- repair to Jeddo, to give an account of his conduct. 
are As he had nothing reaſonable to allege in his vindi- 
rec cation, he was treated with great ſeverity and con- 
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BOOK tempt. His beard was plucked up by the roots, a 
I  fool's cap and coat were put upon him, and in this 
| condition he was expoſed to the inſults of the popu- 
lace, and baniſhed from the empire. The reception 
he met with at Java gave him a diſguſt againſt the 
intereſt he had eſpouſed ; and, actuated by revenge, 
he went over to the French, and became their agent, 
Enterpriſe Surat, where they had fixed him, did not anſwer 
French on his idea of a chief ſettlement. He diſliked the fitu- 
Will: - poor ation; he lamented his being obliged to purchaſe his 
1 and St. ſafety by ſubmiſſion ; he foreſaw it would be a diſ- 
Thomas. A . . . 
Their ſet- advantage to carry on trade in competion with richer 
tlement at nations, who knew more, and were in greater eſteem, 
cherry, than themſelves. He wiſhed to find an independent 
port in the centre of India, or in ſome of the Spice 
Hands, without which he thought it impoſſible for 
any Company to ſupport itſelf. The Bay of Trinque- 
male, in the iſland of Ceylon, appeared to him to 
unite all theſe advantages; and he accordingly failed 
for that place with a powerful ſquadron, which had 
been ſent him from Europe, under the command of 
La Haye, who was to act under his direction. The 
French believed, or feigned to believe, that a ſettle- 
ment might be made there without encroaching upon 
the Tights of the Dutch, whoſe property had never 
been acknowledged by the ſovereign of the ifland, 
with whom the former had entered into a treaty. 
All that was alleged might indeed be true, but the 
event was not the more ſucceſsful. A project which 
ought to have been kept a profound ſecret, was divul- 
ged ; anexpedition which ought to have been effected 
by ſurpriſe, was executed deliberately; and the French 
were intimidated by a fleet which was not in a con- 
dition to fight, and which could not poſſibly have 
received orders to hazard an engagement. The 
greater part of the ſhips crews, and of all the land 
forces, periſhed by want and ſickneſs; ſome men 
were left in a ſmall fort that had been erected, where 
they were ſoon compelled to ſurrender. With the 


remaining few who had ſurvived the hardſhips of this 
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expedition, the French went in ſearch of proviſions 
on the coaſt of Coromandel ; but finding none either 
on the Daniſh ſettlement of Tranquebar, or any where 
elſe, impelled by deſpair, they attacked St. Thomas, 
where they were informed there was great plenty. 
This town, which had long been in a flourithing 
condition, had been built by the Portugueſe above a 
hundred years before. The king of Golconda, hav- 
ing conquered the Carnatic, did not ſee without re- 


| oret, ſo important a place in foreign hands; he ſent 
| his generals to attack it in 1662, and they made 


themſelves maſters of it. The fortifications, though 
conſiderable and in good repair, did not ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the French, who took them by ſtorm in 1672. 
They were ſoon attacked here, and were forced to 
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IV. 


ſurrender two years after; becauſe the Dutch, Who 


were at war with Lewis XIV. joined with the In- 
dians to expel them. 

This laſt event would have entirely ruined the en- 
terpriſe, after all the expence the government had 


been at to ſupport the Company, had not Martin 


been one of the merchants ſent on baard La Haye's 


ſquadron. He collected the remains of the two colonies - 


of Ceylon and St. Thomas, and with them he peo- 
pled the little town of Pondicherry, that had been 
lately ceded to him, and was riſing to a city, when 
the Company entertained good hopes of a new ſettle- 


ment, which they had now an opportunity of forming 


in India. | 

Some miſſionaries had preached the goſpel at Siam. 
They had gained the love of the people by their 
doctrine and by their behaviour, Plain, good-natur- 
ed, and humane men, without intrigue or avarice, 
they gave no jealouſy to the government nor to the 


The French 
are invited 
to Siam. 
Deſcription 
of that 

kingdom. 


people; they had inſpired them with reſpect and love 


- the French in general, and in particular for Lewis 
IV. | | 

A Greek, of a reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, named 
Conftantine Faulkon, in his travels to Siam, had fo 
tar engaged the affections of the prince, that in a 
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BO o K ſhort time he raiſed him to the poſt of prime miniſter, 


| Pak , or barcalon ; an office which nearly anſwers to the 


ancient mazres of the palace of France. 

Faulkon governed both the people and the king i in 

the moſt deſpotic manner. The prince was weak, a 
valetudinarian, and had no iſſue. His miniſter con- 
ceived a project to ſucceed him; poſſibly to dethrone 
him. It is well known that theſe attempts are as 
eaſy and as frequent in abſolute governments, as they 
are difficult and uncommon in countries where the 
prince governs by the rules of juſtice; where the 
origin and meaſure of his authority is regulated by 
fundamental and immutable laws, which are under 
the guardianſhip of numbers of able magiſtrates. 
There the enemies of the ſovereign ſnow that they 
are enemies of the ſtate; there they find themſelves 
ſoon thwarted in their deſigns by all the forces of 
the nation; becauſe, by rebelling againſt the chief, 
they rebel againſt the laws, which are the ſtanding and 
unalterable will of the nation. 

Faulkon formed the deſign of making the French 
ſubſervient to his ſcheme, as ſome ambitious men had 
formerly made uſe of a guard of ſix hundred Japa- 
neſe, who had often difpoſed of the crown of Siam. 
He ſent ambaſſadors into France in 1684, to make a 
tender of his maſter's alliance, to offer ſea-ports to 
the French merchants, and to alk for ſhips and 

troops. 

The oſtentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took ad- 
vantage of this embaſſy. The flatterers of that prince, 
Who was too much extolled, though he certainly de- 
ſerved commendation, perſuaded him, that his fame, 
ſpread throughout the world, had procured to him 
the homage of the Eaſt. He was not ſatisfied with 
the enjoyment of theſe vain honours ; but endea- 
voured to improve the diſpoſitions of the king of Siam 
to the benefit of the India Company, and ſtill more 
of the miſſionaries. He ſent out a ſquadron in which 
there were a greater number of Jeſuits than of trad- 
ers; and in the treaty which was concluded between 
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the two kings, the French ambaſſadors, directed by ; O O k 


the Jeſuit Tachard, attended much more to the con- 


cerns of religion than to thoſe of commerce. 


The Company ſtill entertained great hopes of the 
ſettlement at Siam, and theſe hopes were not ill- 
grounded, 

That kingdom, though divided by a ridge of moun- 
tains that is continued till it meets with the rocks of 
Tartary, is ſo prodigiouſly fruitful, that many of its 


| cultivated lands yield two hundred per cent. Some 


will even bear plentiful crops ſpontaneouſly. The 
corn, collected as it was at firſt produced, without 
care and without trouble, left as it were to nature, 
falls off and periſhes in the field where it grew, in 
order to vegetate again in the waters of the ſtream that 
flows through the kingdom. . 

There is, perhaps, no country where fruits grow 
in ſuch plenty and variety, or are ſo wholeſome, as 
in this delightful ſpot. Some are peculiar to the 
country; and thoſe which are equally the produce 
of other countries have a much finer tmell, and are 
much higher flavoured, than in any other part of the 
world. 

The earth, always covered with theſe treaſures 
which are conſtantly ſpringing up afreſh, alſo con- 
ceals, under a very ſuperficial ſurface, mines of gold, 
copper, loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin, a ſpecies of 
tin, which 1s highly valued throughout Aſia. 

All theſe advantages are rendered uſeleſs by the 
molt dreadful tyranny. A prince, corrupted by his 
power, while he is indulging in his ſeraglio, oppreſſes 
his people by his caprices, or ſuffers them to be 
opprefled by his indolence. At Siam there are no 
ſubjects, all are ſlaves. The men are divided into 
three claſſes: the firſt ſerve as a guard to the monarch, 
till his lands, and are employed in different manu- 
taures in his palace. The ſecond are appointed to 
public labours, and to the defence of the ſtate. The 
third claſs are deſtined to ſerve the magiſtrates, the 
miniſters, and principal officers of the kingdom. 
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B 0 K Every Siameſe advanced to any eminent poſt, is al- 

e lowed a certain number of men who are at his dif. 
poſal; ſo that the ſalaries annexed to great officers 
are well paid at the court of Siam, becauſe they are 
not paid in money, but in men, who coſt the prince 
nothing. Theſe unfortunate people are regiſtered 
at the age of ſixteen. Every one on the. firit ſum- 
mons muſt repair to the poſt aſſigned him, upon pain 
of being put in irons, or — to the baſti- 
nado. 

In a country where all the men 1 work for the 
government during ſix months in the year, without 
being paid or ſubſiſted, and during the other ſix to 
earn a maintenance for the whole year; in ſuch a 
country, the very lands muſt feel the effects of ty- 
ranny, and conſequently there is no property. The 
delicious fruits that enrich the gardehs of the mo- 
narch and the nobles, are not ſuffered to ripen in 
thoſe of private men. If the ſoldiers who are ſent 
out to examine the orchards diſcover ſome tree laden 
with choice fruits, they never fail to mark it for the 
tyrant's table, or that of his miniſters. The owner 
becomes the guardian of it, and is anſwerable for 
the fruit under very ſevere penalties. 

The men are not only ſlaves to men, but alſo to 
the beaſts. The king of Siam keeps a great num- 
ber of elephants. Thoſe of his palace are particu- 
larly taken care of, and have extraordinary honours 
paid to them. The meaneſt have fifteen flaves to 
attend them, who are conſtantly employed in cut- 
ting hay, and gathering bananas and ſugar-canes for 
them. The king takes ſo much pride in theſe creatures, 
which are of no real uſe, that he eſtimates his power 
rather by their number than by that of his provinces; 
Under pretence of feeding theſe animals well, their at- 
tendants will drive them into gardens and cultivated 
lands, that they may trample upon them, unleſs the 
owners will purchaſe an exemption from theſe vex- W- 
ations by continual preſents. No man would dare 
to encloſe his field againſt the king's elephants, many 
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of whom are decorated with honourable titles, and B 0.0 K 


advanced to the higheſt dignities in the ſtate. 

Theſe horrors are revolting to our minds ; and 
yet we have no right to diſcredit them; we who 
boaſt of ſome philoſophy, and of a milder kind of 
government ; and who nevertheleſs live in a king- 
dom where the wretched peaſant is loaded with irons, 
if he ſhould dare to mow his meadow, or to diſturb 
his field during the ſeaſon of the coupling and hatch- 


| ing of the partridges ; where he is obliged to leave his 


vines to the mercy of the rabbits, and ſufter his har- 


veſt to become a prey to deers, ſtags, and boars; and 


where he would be ſentenced to the galleys, if he 
had the boldneſs to ſtrike, either with his whip or 
with a ſtick, any of theſe voracious animals. 

Such various acts of tyranny make the Siameſe de- 
teſt their native country, though they conſider it as 
the beſt upon earth. Moſt of them fly from oppreſ- 
tion into the foreſts, where they lead a ſavage life, 
infinitely preferable to that of ſociety corrupted by 
deſpotiſm. So great is this deſertion, that, from the 


port of Mergui to Juthia the capital of the empire, 


one may travel for a week together, without meet- 
ing with the leaſt ſign of population, through an im- 
menſe extent of country, well watered, the ſoil of 
which is excellent, and ſtill bears the marks of form- 


er cultivation. This fine country is now over-run 


with tigers. 

It was formerly inhabited by men. Beſide the na- 
tives, it was full of ſettlements that had been ſucceſ- 
liy ely formed there by the nations ſituated to the eaſt 
of Aſia. Their inducement was the immenſe trade 
carried on there. All hiſtorians atteſt, that in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century a great number 
of ſhips came into theſe roads every year. The ty- 
ny which prevailed ſoon after, ſucceſſively de- 
liroyed the mines, the manufactures, and agriculture. 
All the foreign merchants, and even thoſe of the na- 
tion, were involved in the ſame ruin. The ſtate fell 
into confuſion, and conſequently became languid. 


3 


— 


B O O k The French, on their arrival, found it thus reduced; 


Iv. 
— 


Ad van- 
tages which attachment, and yet it was the only way of procur- 


the Frenc 
might have 
derived 
from Siam. 
The errors 
which oc- 
raſionedthe 
loſsof them. 


beſtow on him. Another time he gave away hi 
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General poverty prevailed, and none of the arts were 
exerciſed; while the people were under the dominion 
of a deſpotic tyrant, who, in attempting to mono. 
polize all the trade, inevitably deſtroyed it. The few 
ornaments and articles of luxury that were conſum- 
ed at court, and in the houſes of the great, came from 
Japan. The Siameſe held the Japaneſe in high eſti- 
mation, and preferred their works to all others. 

It was no eaſy matter to divert them from this 


ing a demand for the produce of French induſtry. 
If any thing could effect this change, it was the 
Chriſtian religion, which the prieſts of the foreign 
miſſions had preached to them, and not without ſuc- 
ceſs ; but the Jeſuits, too much devoted to Faulkon, 
who began to be odious, abuſed the favour they en- 
joyed at court, and drew upon themſelves the hatred 
of the people. This odium was transferred from 
them to their religion. They built churches before 
there were any Chriſtians to frequent them. They 
founded monaſteries, and by theſe proceedings oc- 
caſioned the common people and the Talapoys to re- 
volt. The Talapoys are the monks of the country ; 
ſome of whom lead a ſolitary life, and others are buſy 
intriguing men. They preach to the people the doc- 
trines and precepts of Sommona Kodom. That law- 
giver of the Siameſe was long honoured as a ſage, 
and has fince been revered as a god, or as an emana- 
tion of the deity, a ſon of God. A variety of mar. 
vellous ſtories are told of this man: He lived upon 
one grain of rice a-day. He pulled out one of his 
eyes to give to a poor man, having nothing elſe to 


wite. He commanded the ftars, the rivers, and the 

mountains. But he had a brother, who frequently Mr, 

oppoſed his deſigns for the good of mankind. Goth 

avenged him, and crucified that unhappy brother. Wl] 

This fable had prejudiced the Siameſe againſt the re- 

ligion of a crucified God; aud they could not wor ef 
| | 4 | 
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ſhip Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he died the ſame death as B 0.0 k 
the brother of Sommona Kodom. | b vs, - 
If the French could not carry their commodities to 
Siam, they could at leaſt gradually inſpire the peo- 
ple with a taſte for them, prepare the way for a great 
trade with this country, and avail themſelves of that 
which actually offered, to open connections with all 
the Eaſt. The fituation of that kingdom between 
two gulfs, where it extends one hundred and ſixty 
his leagues along the ſea- coaſt on the one gulf, and about 
ar- W two hundred on the other, would have opened the 
ry. navigation of all the ſeas in that part of the world. 
he The fortreſs of Bancoc, built at the mouth of the 
gn MW Menan, which had been put into the hands of the 
UC- French, was an excellent mart for all tranſactions 
on, ¶ they might have had with China, the Philippines, or 
en- ny of the eaſtern parts of India, Mergui, the prin- 
red Mcipal port of the kingdom, and one of the beſt in 
om Aſia, which had likewiſe been ceded to them, would 
ore have greatly facilitated their trade with the coaſt of 
hey Coromandel, and chiefly with Bengal. It ſecured to 
them an advantageous intercourſe with the kingdoms 
of Pegu, Ava, Arracan, and Lagos, countries ſtill 


ry; Wnore barbarous than Siam, but where the fineſt ru- 
uly Mics in the world, and ſome gold duſt, are to be 
loc- Miound. All theſe countries, as well as Siam, produce 


the tree which yields that valuable gum, with which 
age, he Chineſe and Japaneſe make their varniſh ; and 
ana- choever is in poſſeſſion of this commodity, may be 
ertain of carrying on a very lucrative trade with 


n hina and Japan. 
hi Belide the advantage of meeting with good ſettle- 
ſe to nents, which were no expence to the Company, and 
hi night throw into their hands a great part of the 


race of the Eaſt, they might have brought home 
rom Siam, ivory, logwood, like that which is cut in 
he bay of Campeachy, a great deal of caſſia, and a 
the buffalo and deer ſkins that the Dutch former- 
brought from thence. They might have grown 
*epper there, and, poſlibly, other ſpices which were 
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B O O K not to be found in the country, as the people did 
not underſtand the culture of them, and becauſe the 

| wretched inhabitants of Siam are ſo indifferent to 
every thing, that nothing ſucceeds with them. 
The French paid no regard to theſe objects. The 
factors of the Company, the officers, and the Je- 
ſuits, were equally ignorant of trade: the whole at- 
tention of the latter was taken up in converting the 
natives, and making themſelves maſters of them. 

At laſt, after having given but a weak aſſiſtance to 
Faulkon at the inftant when he was ready to execute 

his deſigns, they were involved in his diſgrace ; and 

the fortreſſes of Mergui and Bancoc, defended by 
French troops, were taken from them by the moſt 
cowardly of all people. 
Views of During the ſhort time that the French were ſet- 
| upon Ton- tled at Siam, the Company endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
| quin and. themſelves at Tonquin. They flattered themſelves 
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Cochinchi- 
da, Pe- that they might trade with ſafety and advantage 


0 11 with a nation which had for about ſeven centuries 
Tries. been inſtructed by the Chineſe. Theiſm prevail; 
| among them, which is the religion of Confucius, 
| whoſe precepts and writings are there holden in great- 
| er veneration than even in China. But there is not 
| the fame agreement as in China in the principles ol 
| government, religion, laws, opinions, rites, and ce- 
remonies : and though Tonquin has the ſame lau- 

giver, it is far from having the fame ſyftem of moral. 

ity. We find there neither that reſpect for parents, 

that love for the prince, thoſe reciprocal affections, 

nor thoſe ſocial virtues, which are met with in China; 

nor have they the ſame good order, police, induſtry, 

or activity. 

This nation, which is devoted to exceflive indo- 

q lence, and 1s voluptuous without taſte or delicacy, 
g lives in conſtant diſtruſt of its ſovereigns and of ſtran- 
ö gers. It is doubtful whether this miſtruſt proceed 
from a natural reſtleſſneſs of temper, or whether thei 

ſpirit of ſedition be owing to this circumſtance, that 

the Chineſe 9 of morality has enlightened the 
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people without improving the government. What- B Oo O k 
ever be the progreſs of knowledge, whether it come „ 
from the people to the government, or from that to 
the people, it is neceſſary that both ſhould be en- 
| lightened at the ſame time, or elſe the ſtate will be 
expoſed to fatal revolutions. Accordingly, in Ton- 
quin, there is a continual ſtruggle between the eu- 
nuchs who govern, and the people who impatiently 
m. bear the yoke. Every thing languiſhes and tends 
to to ruin, in conſequence of theſe diſſenſions; and the 
te calamities muſt increaſe, till the people have com- 
nd WW pelled their maſters to grow wiſer, or the maſters 
by have rendered their ſubjects quite inſenſible. The 
ot MW Portugueſe and the Dutch, who had attempted to 

| form ſome connections in Tonquin, had been forced 
et- to give them up. The French were not more ſuc- 
iſh {MW ceſsful. No Europeans have ſince carried on that 
ves trade, except ſome few merchants of Madras, who 
ge have alternately forſaken and reſumed it. They di- 
ies MW vide with the Chineſe the exportation of copper and 
ails ordinary filks, the only commodities of any value that 
us, country affords. | | 
at- Cochinchina lay too near to Siam not to draw the 
not attention of the French; and they would probably 
of have fixed there, had they had ſagacity enough to 
ce-W foreſee what degree of ſplendour that riſing ſtate 
W- would one day acquire. The Europeans are indebt- 
ral-W ed to a philoſophical traveller for what little they 
nts, MW know with certainty of that fine country. The fol- 
ons, lowing is the reſult of his obſervations :;— 
na; When the French arrived in thoſe diſtant regions, 
try they learned, that, about half a century before, a 

prince of Tonquin, as he fled from his ſovereign, who 
do- purſued him as a rebel, had, with his ſoldiers and ad- 
ac herents, croſſed the river, which ſerves as a barrier 
ran-W between Tonquin and Cochinchina. The fugitives, 
eech who were warlike and civilized people, ſoon expelled 
heir the ſcattered inhabitants, who wandered about with- 
that out any ſociety or form of government, or without 
the *ny law, except that of mutual intereſt, which prompt 
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B O O k ed them not to injure one another. Here they found- 


IV. 


ſo many materials, means, and objects of commerce. 


fition, which they partly owe to their women: whe- 
ther this influence they acquire be owing to their 
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ed an empire upon the baſis of agriculture and pro- 
perty. Rice was the food the molt eaſily cultivated, 
and the moſt plentiful ; upon this article, therefore, 
the new coloniſts beſtowed their firſt attention. The 
ſea and the rivers attracted a number of inhabitants 
to their borders, by the profuſion of excellent fiſh 
they afforded. Domeſtic animals were bred in the 
country ; ſome for food, others for labour. The in- 
habitants cultivated the trees they were moſt in want 
of, ſuch as the cotton for their clothing. The moun- 
tains and foreſts, which could not be cultivated, af. 
forded wild fowl, metals, gums, perfumes, and wood 
of an excellent kind. Thefe productions ſerved as 


One hundred galleys were built, which are conſtant- 
ly employed in defending the coaſts of the kingdom. 

All thefe ſeveral advantages of nature were well 
beſtowed upon a people of a mild and humane diſpo- 


beauty, or whether it be the particular effect of their 
aſſiduity and of their {kill in buſineſs, is not eaſy to 
determine: in general we obſerve, that in the firf 
beginning of all ſocieties, the women are ſooner civi- 
lized thai the men. Even their weakneſs, and their 
ſedantary life, their being more taken up with vari— 
ous details, and with cares of a leſs important nature, 
furniſh them ſooner with that knowledge and expe- 
rience, and incline them to thoſe domeſtic attach- 
ments, which are the firſt promoters and ſtrongeſt 
ties of ſociety. This 1s, perhaps, the reafon why, 
in many ſavage nations, the women are intruſted with 
the adminiſtration of civil government, which is but 
a higher degree of domeftic economy. So long as 
the ſtate is but as one great family, the women ar. 
capable of undertaking the management of it. "Then, k. 
undoubtedly, the people are happieſt, eſpecially in tz, 
a climate where nature has left but little for man te th 


do. 
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Such 1s the climate of Cochinchina. Accordingly, BOOK 


the people, though but imperfectly civilized, enjoy 
that happineſs which might excite the envy of more 
improved ſocieties. 'They have neither robbers nor 
beggars. Every one is at liberty to live at his own 


| houſe, or at his neighbour's. A traveller freely en- 


ters a houſe in any village, ſits down to table, eats 
and drinks, without being invited or aſked any que- 
ſtions, and then goes away without acknowledging 


the civility. He is a man, and therefore a friend 


and relation of the family. If he were a foreigner, 
he would excite more curioſity, but would be equally 
welcome. | ; 

Theſe cuſtoms are the relics of the government of 
the firſt ſix kings of Cochinchina, and derived from 
the original contract entered into between the na- 
tion and their leader, before they crofled the river 
that divides Tonquin from Cochinchina. Theſe men 
were weary of oppreſſion. They dreaded the like 


| calamity, and therefore took care to guard againſt 


the abuſe of authority, which is fo apt to tranſgreſs 
its due limits, if not kept under ſome reſtraint. Their 
chief, who had ſet them an example of liberty, and 
taught them to revolt, promiſed them that felicity 
witch he himſelf choſe to enjoy; that of a juſt, mild, 
and parental government. He cultivated with them 
the land in which they had all taken refuge. He 
never demanded any thing of them, except an annual 
and voluntary contribution, to enable him to defend 
the nation againit the tyrant of Tonquin, who, for 
a long time, purſued them beyond the river which 


ſeparated them from him. 


This primitive contract was religiouſly obſerved for 
upwards of a century, under five or ſix ſucceſſors of 
that brave deliverer: but at laſt it has been infringed. 
The reciprocal and ſolemn engagement between the 


king and his people is ſtill renewed every year, in the 


face of heaven and earth, in a general aſſembly of 

the whole nation, collected in an open field, where 

the oldeſt man preſides, and where the king only 
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B O O K aſſiſts as a private perſon. He ſtill honours and pro- 


IV. 
— 


tects agriculture, but does not, like his predeceſſors, 
ſet the example of labour to his ſubjects. When he 
ſpeaks of them, he till ſays, they are my children ; but 
they are no longer ſo. His courtiers have ſtyled 
Hheinſelves his ſlaves, and have given him the pom- 
pous and facrilegious title of king of heaven. From 


that moment, men muſt have appeared to him byt as ; 


ſo many inſects creeping on the ground. The gold 
which he has taken out of the mines, has put a ſtop 


to agriculture. He has deſpiſed the homely roof of i 


his anceſtors, and would build a palace. Its circum- 


ference has been marked out, and is a league in ex- 


tent. Thouſands of cannon planted round the walls 
of this palace, make it formidable to the people. A 
deſpotic monarch reſides there, who in a ſhort time 
will be ſecluded from the eyes of the people ; and 
this concealment, which charaQeriſes the majeſty of 
eaſtern kings, will ſubſtitute the tyrant to the father 
of the nation. 

The diſcovery of gold has naturally brought on 
that of taxes; and the adminiſtration of the finances 
will ſoon take place of civil legiſlation and ſocial con- 
tract. Contributions are no longer voluntary, but ex- 
torted. Deſigning men go to the king's palace, and 
craftily obtain the privilege of plundering the pro- 
vinces. With gold they at once purchaſe a right of 
committing crimes and the privilege of impunity; 
they bribe the courtiers, elude the vigilance of the 
magiſtrates, and oppreſs the huſbandman. The tra- 
veller alreadly ſees, as he paſſes along, fallow grounds 
and whole villages forſaken by their inhabitants. This 
king of heaven, like the gods of Epicurus, careleſsly 
ſufters plagues and calamities to vex the land. He 
is ignorant of the ſufferings and diſtreſſes of his peo- 
ple, who will ſoon fall into a ſtate of annihilation, 
like the ſavages whoſe territories they now poſſeſs 
All nations governed by deſpotiſm muſt inevitably 
periſh in this manner. If Cochinchina ſhould relapſe 
into that ſtate of confuſion out of which it emerge! 
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about a hundred and fifty years ago, it will be wholly BOOK 


diſregarded by the navigators who now frequent the 
ports of that kingdom. The Chineſe, who carry on 


| the greateſt trade there, get in exchange for their 
| own commodities, wood for ſmall work, and timber | 


for building houſes and ſhips. 
They alſo export from thence an immenſe quantity 


of ſugar, the raw at four livres [3s. 4d. ] a hundred 


weight, the white at eight [6s. 8d. ], and ſugarcandy 
at ten [ 8s. 4d. ]: very good ſilk, ſatins, and pitre, the 


fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, which they 


fraudulently mix in their manufactures: black and 


ordinary tea, which ſerves for the conſumption of 


common people : and ſuch excellent cinnamon, that 
it ſells three or four times dearer than that of Ceylon. 
There is but a ſmall quantity of this; as it grows on- 


ly upon one mountain, which is always ſurrounded 


with guards. . Excellent pepper 1s another article ; 
and ſuch pure iron, that they work it as it comes out 
of the mine, without ſmelting: gold of three and 
twenty carrats, which 1s found there in greater plenty 
than in any other part of the Eaſt : aloes wood, which 
18 more or leſs eſteemed as it is more or leſs reſinous. 
The pieces that contain moſt of this reſin are com- 
monly taken from the heart, or from the root of the 
tree. They are called calunbac, and are always ſold 
for their weight in gold to the Chineſe, who account 
them the higheſt cordial in nature. They are care- 
fully preſerved in pewter boxes, to keep them from 
drying. When they are to be adminiſtered, they are 
ground upon a marble, with ſuch liquids as are beſt 
ſuited to the diſorder they are intended to remove. 
The inferior kind of aloes wood, which always ſells 
tor a hundred livres [Al. 3s. 4d.] a pound at leaſt, is 
carried to Perſia, Turkey, and Arabia. They uſe it 
to perfume their clothes, and ſometimes their apart- 
ments, upon very extraordinary occaſions, and then 
they mix it with amber. It is alſo employed for 
another purpoſe. A cuſtom prevails among theſe na- 
tions, when they are deſirous of ſhowing their viſitors 
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B O © k great marks of civility, to preſent them with pipes, 


IV. 


then with coffee and ſweatmeats. When converſa. 
tion begins to grow languid, the ſherbet is brought 
in, which 1s looked vpon as a hint to depart. As 
ſoon as the ſtranger riſes to go away, they bring in 


a little pan with aloes wood, and perfume his beard, 


ſprinkling it with roſe water. 

Though the French, who had ſcarce any thing elſe 
to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and brimſtone, 
were obliged to trade with Cachinchina chiefly in 
money, yet they were under a neceſſity of purſuing 
this trade in competition with the Chineſe. This in- 
convenience might have been obviated by the profit 
that would have been made upon goods ſent to 
Europe, or fold in India ; but it is now too late to 
attempt it. Probity and honeſty, the eſſentials of an 
acting and laſting trade, are forſaking theſe regions, 
which were formerly ſo flouriſhing, in proportion as 
the government becomes arbitrary, and conſequently 
unjuſt. In a ſhort time no greater number of ſhips 
will be ſeen in their harbours than in thoſe of the 
neighbouring ſtates, where they were ſcarcely known. 

However this may be, the French Company, driven 
from Siam, and without hopes of ſettling at the ex- 
tremities of Aſia, began to regret their factory at 
Surat, where they dared not appear again, fince they 
had left it without paying their debts. They had 


loſt the only market they knew of for their cloths, 


their lead, and their iron ; and they were continually 
at a loſs in the purchaſe of goods to anſwer the capri- 


_ cious demands of the mother-country, and the wants 


of the colonies. By fulfilling all their former en- 
gagements, they might have recovered the privilege 
they had forfeited. The Mogul government, which 
would have wtthed to fee a greater number of ſhips 
reſorting to Surat, often ſolicited the French to ſatisfy 
theſe claims; for they preferred them to the Engliſh, 
who had purchaſed of the court an exemption from 


all duties. Whether it were for want of honeſty, of 


Kill, or of means, certain it is that the Company 
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never could remove the reproach they had incurred. h O O X 
They confined their whole attention to the fortifying W. 
of Pondicherry, when they were ſuddenly prevent- 
ed by a bloody war, which had its origin in remote 
cautes. = 

The northern Barbarians, who had overturned the The French 
Roman empire, that was miſtreſs of the world, eſta. loſe and re- 


cover Pon- 


blihed a form of government which would not admit dicherry, 


of augmenting their conqueſts, and kept every ſtate thairhfinei- 


„ 5 OD pal ſettle- 
within its natural limits. The abolition of the feudal ment. 


laws, and the alterations conſequent upon it, ſeemed 
to tend a ſecond time to eſtabliſh a kind of univerſal 
monarchy ; but the Auftrian power, weakened by 
the great extent of its poſleſſions, and their diſtance 
trom each other, could not ſubvert the bulwarks that 
were railing againſt it. After a whole century paſſ- 
ed in conteſts, hopes, and diſappointments, it was 
forced to yield to a nation, whoſe ſtrength, poſition, 
and activity, rendered her more formidable to the 
liberties of Europe. Richelieu and Mazarine be- 
zan this revolution by their intrigues. Turenne and 
Conde completed it by their victories. Colbert ſettled 
it by the introduction of arts, and of all kinds of 
induſtry. If Lewis XIV. who may be ſaid to have 
been not, perhaps, the greateſt monarch of his ape, 
but one who beſt ſupported the dignity of the throne, 
nad been more moderate in the exerciſe of his power, 
and the ſenſe of his grandeur, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how far he might have carried his good fortune. 
His vanity proved detrimental to his ambition. After 
bending his own ſubjects to his will, he wanted to 
exert the ſame power over his neighbours. His 
pride raiſed him more enemies, than his influence 
and his genius could ſupply him with allies and re- 
lources. He was delighted with the flatteries of his 
panegyriſts and courtiers, who promiſed him univer- 
dal monarchy ; and the pleaſure he took in theſe adu- 
lations, contributed ſtill more than the extent of his 
power, to inſpire a dread of univerlal conqueſt and 
lavery. The diftrefles and invectives of his prote- 
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completed the hatred he had incurred by his ſuc. 
ceſſes, and by the abuſe he had made of his pro. 
ſperity. 

The Prince of Orange, a man of a ſteady, upright 
diſpoſition, and of a penetrating judgment, endowed 
with every virtue that is conſiſtent with ambition, 
became the chief inſtigator of all theſe reſentments, 
which he had long fomented by his negotiations and 
his emiſſaries. France was attacked by the moſt for- 
midable confederacy recorded in hiſtory, and yet ſhe 
was conſtantly, and in all parts, triumphant. 

She was not ſo ſucceſsful in Aſia as in Europe. 
The Dutch firſt endeavoured to prevail upon the na- 
tives to attack Pondicherry, which they could never 
be compelled to reſtore. The Indian prince, to whom 
they applied for that purpoſe, was not to be bribed 
to agree to ſo perfidious a propoſal : his conſtant an- 
ſwer was, The French have bought that place, it would 
be unjuſt to turn them out. What the Raja refuſed to 
do, the Dutch did themſelves: they beſieged the 
town in 1693, and were obliged to reſtore it at the 
peace of Ryſwick, in a much better condition than 
they found it. | 

Martin was again appointed director, and manag- 
ed the affairs of the Company with that wiſdom, 
{kill, and integrity, which was expected from him. 
That able and virtuous merchant invited many new | 
{ſettlers to Pondicherry, and made the place agree- 
able to them, by the good order he maintained there, 
and by his moderation and juſtice. He acquired the 
favour of the neighbouring princes, whoſe friendſhip 
was of conſequence to a weak and infant ſettlement. 
He choſe or formed proper perſons, whom he ſent to 


the markets of Aſia, and to the ſeveral princes of that 


empire. He bad perſuaded the French, that as they 
were come laſt to India, that as they found them- 
ſelves there in a weak condition, and could not ex- 
pect any aſſiſtance from their own country, they had 


no other nad of n but by inſpiring the 
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natives with a favourable opinion of their character. B 00 > x 
He induced them to lay afide that levity, and thoe , F 
contemptuous airs, which ſo often make their nation 
inſufferable to ſtrangers. They grew modeſt, gentle, 


and attentive to buſineſs; they learned the art of 
behaving ſuitably to the genius of the ſeveral nations, 
and to particular circumſtances. Thoſe who did not 
confine themſelves to the Company's ſervice, frequent- 
ing different courts, became acquainted with the places 
where the fineſt ſtuffs were manufactured, the ſtaples 
where the choiceſt commodities were to be met with, 
and in ſhort, with all the particulars relative to the 
inland trade of every country. 

All that Martin had it in his power to accompliſh, 
was to lay the foundation of future ſucceſs to the Com- 
pany, by the good opinion he gave of the French, by 


the pains he took to train up agents, by the infor- 
mations he gained, and by the good order he main- 


tained in Pondicherry, which daily acquired new in- 
habitants ; but all this was not ſufficient to reſtore 
the declining ſtate of the Company, ſubject from its 
infancy to ſuch en as muſt at length certainly 


deſtroy it 
His firſt plan was to eſtabliſh a great empire at Decline of 
Madagaſcar. A fingle voyage carried over fixteen Compa 

hundred and eighty-eight perſons, who were made to and 


expect a delightful climate and a rapid fortune, and 
found nothing but famine, diſcord and death. 

So unfortunate a beginning diſcouraged the ad- 
venturers from an undertaking, which they had en- 
tered upon merely with a view to follow the exam- 
ple of others, or in compliance with ſolicitations. 
The owners of ſhares had not made good their pay- 
ments with ſo much punctuality as is required in 
commercial affairs. The government, which had 
engaged to advance, without intereſt, a fifth part of 
the ſums the Company were to receive, and which 
as yet was only bound to furniſh two millions 
(83,3331. 68. 8d.], again drew the ſame ſum out of 
the public treaſury, in hopes of ſupporting the work 
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BO O Kit had begun. Some time after, its generoſity waz Ml 
V. Carried {till further, in making a free gift of what at 
firſt was only lent. 

This encouragement from the miniſtry could not, 
however, enable the Company to proceed in their 
deiigns. They were forced to confine them to Su— 

and Pondicherry ; and to abandon their ſettle. 
ments at Bantam, Rajapore, Tilſeri, Mazulipatam, W* 
Gombroon, and Siam. No doubt they had too many 
jactories, and ſome were ill fituated ; but the ina. MW! 
bility they were under of ſupporting them, was the 
only reaſon that they were abandoned. | 

Soon after this, it became neceſſary to make fur. 
ther advances. In 1682, they gave permiſſion indit- 
criminately to French ſubjects and foreigners to trade 
to the Eaſt Indies for five years, on the Company's 
ſhips paying the freight that ſhould. be agreed upon; 
and on condition that the goods brought home ſhould 
be depoſited in the Company's warehouſes, fold at 
the ſame time with theirs, and be ſubje& to a duty! 
of five per cent. The public fo eagerly came into MW! 
this propoſal, that the directors entertained great 0 
hopes from the increaſe of theſe ſmall profits, which 
would be conſtant without any riſque. But the proprie- 
tors, leſs ſenſible of theſe moderate advantages, than 
jealous of the great profits made by the free traders, 
in two years time obtained a repeal of this regulation, 
and their charter remained in tull force. ! 

To ſupport this monopoly with ſome decency, a 
fund was wanting. In 1684, the Company obtained! 
from government a call. upon all the proprietors, 
amounting to a tourth part of their property ; and 
in caſe any of them failed to pay the ſum required, 
their whole ſhare was to be made over to thoſe who 
thould pay it for them, after having reimburſed them 


a fourth of their capital. W hether from perverſenels, . 
from particular motives, or from inability, many did . 
not pay, ſo that their ſhares loſt three fourths of . 


their original value; and, to the diſgrace of the na- 
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tion, there were men barbarous and unjuſt enough BOOK 
to enrich themſelves with their ſpoils. AD 
An expedient ſo diſhonourable enabled them 868 
ſit out a few ſhips for Aſia; but new wants were ſoon 
felt. Their cruel ſituation, which continually grew 
worſe, put them upon demanding of the proprietors, 
in 1697, the reſtitution of the dividends of ten and 
twenty per cent. which they had received in 1687 
and 1691. So extraordinary a propoſal raiſed a gene- 
ral clamour. The Company were obliged to have 
recourſe to the uſual method of borrowing. Theſe 
loans became more burdenſome, the more they were 
multiplied, as the fecurity was more precarious. 
if. As the Company was in want both of money and 
de credit, the emptineſs of their coffers put it out of 
„ cheir power to afford thoſe advantages, and that en- 
couragement to the merchant in India, without which 
dhe will neither work nor ſet others to work. This 
at MW inability reduced the French ſales to nothing. It is 
y demonſtrable, that from 1664 to 1084, that is, in the 
o (pace of twenty years, the ſum total of their pro- 
eat duce did not exceed nine millions one hundred thous 
ch and livres [ 379,160. 13s. 4d.] 2 
10 To theſe had been added other abuſes. The con- 
an duct of the adminiſtrators and agents for the Company 
rs, had not been properly directed, or carefully looked 
on, into. The capital had been broken into, and dividends 
paid out of the ſtock, which ought only to have ariſen 
a WM irom the profits. The leaſt brilliant and leaſt proſ- 
ed perous of all reigns, had exhibited a model for a 
rs, | commercial company. The trade to China, the eaſieſt, 
nd the ſafeſt, and the moſt advantageous that is carried 
ed, Den with Aſia, had been given up to a particular body 
-ho of merchants. | 
em The bloody war of 1689, added to the calamities 
fs, of the India Company, even by the very ſucceſſes of 
did France. Swarms of privateers, fitted out from the ; | 
of I {everal harbours in the kingdom, annoyed, by their | 
na- Nigilance and bravery, the trade of Holland and Eng- 
land. In their numberleſs prizes were found a pro- 
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BO K digious quantity of India goods, which were retailed ] 
— at a low price. The Company, who by this compe 
tition were forced to ſell under prime coſt, endeavou;. 
ed to find out ſome expedient to ſave themſelves from 
this danger, but could think of none that was recon. iſ 
cileable with the intereſt of the privateers ; nor did 
the miniſter think proper to ſacrifice an uſeful ſet of 
men, to a body which had fo long wearied him with 
their neceſſities and complaints. 

Befide theſe, the Company had many more cauſes 
of diſcontent. The financiers had ſhown an open 
hatred for them, and were continually oppoſing or 
confining them. Supported by thoſe vile aflociates 
which they always have at court, they endeavoured 
to put an end to the Indian trade, under the ſpecious 
pretence of encouraging the home manufactures. The 
government was at firſt afraid of being expoſed to re. 
proach, by departing from the principles of Colbert, 
and repealing the moſt ſolemn edicts: but the farmers 
of the revenue found means to render thoſe privileges 
uſeleſs, which the miniſtry would not aboliſh, and the 
Company no longer enjoyed, without being abſolutely 

deprived of them. 

Heavy duties were ſucceſſively laid upon all India 
goods. Half a year ſeldom paſſed without ſome new 
regulation, ſometimes to allow, ſometimes to prohibit, 
the uſe of theſe commodities: there was a continued 

ſcene of contradictions in a part of adminiſtration, 
that would have required ſteady and invariable prin- 
ciples. All theſe variations gave the Europeans reaſon 
to think, that trade would with difficulty be eſtabliſhed 
in a kingdom where all depends upon the caprices of 
a miniſter, or the intereſt of thoſe who govern. 

The conduct of an ignorant and corrupt admin 
ſtration, the levity and impatience of the proprietors, 
the intereſted views of the comptrollers of finance, 
the oppreſſive ſpirit of the treaſury, joined to other 
cauſes, had prepared the ruin of the Company. The 
miſeries of the war, carried on for the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion, haſtened their deſtruction. 


— 
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ed Every reſource was exhauſted. The moſt ſanguine 3 Oo O x 
de ſaw no proſpect of their being able to ſend out a fleet. . 
ur. Beſides, if, by unexpected good fortune, ſome few weak N 
om veſſels ſhould be fitted our, it was to be feared they 
on. might be ſeized in Europe, or in India, by diſappointed 
did creditors, who mult neceſſarily be exaſperated. Theſe 
of powerful motives determined the Company, in 1707, 
1th W to conſent that ſome rich merchants ſhould ſend their 
own ſhips to India, upon condition that they ſhould 
ſes allow the Company fifteen per cent. profit upon the 
den goods they ſhould bring home, and the right of taking 
or MW iuch ſhare in thoſe ſhips as their circumſtances ſhould 
tes admit of. Soon after this, they were even reduced 
red FW to make over the whole and excluſive exerciſe of their 
ous W privilege to ſome privateers of St. Malo, ftill reſerv- 
The ing the ſame conceſſion, which for ſome years paſt 
re- had in a certain degree kept them from ruin. 
ert Notwithſtanding this deſperate ſituation, in 1714 
1ers Ml they ſolicited the renewal of their charter, which was 
ges nearly expired, and which they had enjoyed for half 
the ¶ a century. Although they had none of their capital 
tely left, and that their debts amounted to ten millions 
[416,606]. 13s. 4d.], yet, the miniſtry, who did not 

101 MW know, or would not perceive, that meaſures more 
neu prudential might be adopted, granted them an in- 
bit, dulgence for ten years longer. This new regulation 
ued MW was thwarted by the moſt incredible revolution that 
ion, the finances of the kingdom ever experienced; the, 
rin-· ¶ cauſe and effects of which will be more readily com- 
aſon i prehended by thoſe who will take the trouble to fol- 
hed WW low us in our review of the moſt diſtant periods of the 
es of monarchy. 

| We are entirely unacquainted with the manner in Revolu- | 
iini: which the primitive Gauls ſupplied the ſeveral wants wa mg 
tors, of the confederate bodies of which they were mem. pened in 
nce, bers. Their deſcendents, under the dominion of the 3 fnances 


| ö of France 
ther Romans, paid no other tax than the fifth of the fruit ſince. the 


TheWof their trees, and the tenth of the produce of their (5... 
ſuc- N harveſts, in kind. monarchy. f 
This impoſt was aboliſhed at the invaſion of the | 
+ : 
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B O O K Franks, who did not ſubſtitute any other in lieu of 
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it. The ſovereign, for his private expences, as wel! 
as for the exigences of the ſtate, had no other reve. 
nue than that which he acquired from his lands, which 
were extenſive and numerous. They were covered 
with woods, ponds, breeds of horſes, cattle, and ſlaves, 
under the conduct of an active director, whole buſi. 
neſs it was to maintain order, to encourage induſtry, 
and to enſure plenty. The court went to live ſuc. 
ceſſively upon theſe domains, which were entirely 
laid out in uſeful productions; and what they did not 
conſume was ſold for other purpoſes. The carriages 
wanted for the journeys of the prince, were furniſhed 
by the people, and the nobles ſupplied their ſovereign 
with a reſidence and proviſions. It was cuſtomary to 
make him a preſent of greater or leſs value at his de- 
parture ; and this teſtimony of regard was afterwards 
changed into an impoſt, under the title of droit de gi. 
te *, when the heads of the ſtate were diſguſted of this 
wandering life. With theſe few reſources, and ſome 
other ſuccours, always of a trifling nature, which 


were granted (though very ſeldom) in the martial al- 


ſemblies of the nation, the ſovereign contrived ſtil 
to build magnificent churches, to found rich biſhop- 
rics, to repel formidable enemies, and to make im- 
portant conqueſts. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the palace, thought theſe funds 


- inſufficient for the defence of the kingdom, violently 


attacked by the Saracens, who were formidable from 
their numbers, their bravery, and their victories. It 
was the idea of this famous depoſlitary of the royal 
authority, that a war againſt the infidels was to be 
maintained by holy property ; and without any of 
thoſe precautions which it has ſince been neceſſary 
to have recourſe to, and which have even been fre— 
quently employed without effect, he ſeized upon the 
riches of the church, which were immenſe. If the 
clergy flattered themſelves that peace would reinſtate 


Tax of reſidence, 
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them in their poſſeſſions, they were diſappointed in B O O k 


their expectations. The ſovereigns remained maſters 


| of the richeſt biſhoprics, the nobles of the beſt ab- 


beys, and the gentlemen of the moſt conſiderable 
benefices. They became ſo many fiefs, the poſleſ- 
ſors, or rather perhaps the uſurpers of which, were 
conſtrained to a military ſervice proportioned to the 
value of their poſſeſſions. At firſt they were holden 
only for life ; but they afterwards became hereditary, 
upon the decline of Charlemagne' s family. They 
were then introduced in the courſe of circulation, as 
all other properties are. They were given away, ſold, 
or diſtributed. A living was frequently the dowry 
of a young perſon who uſed to farm the tenths, and 
the caſual profits of it. 

The firſt kings of the third race ſuffered themſelves 
to be perſuaded that it was a duty of religion, as 
well as a point of juſtice, to reſtore to the ſanctuary 
what had been purloined from it. The ſacrifice was 
ſo much the greater, as theſe princes could not ex- 
pect any aſſiſtance from a nation that was parcelled 
out, and which held no more aſſemblies; and as they 
nad nothing remaining of their ancient domain, ex- 
cept what was ſituated in the circuit of the confined 
territory that had been left immediately at their own 
diſpoſal, when the government became entirely feu- 
dal. The Jews were moſt commonly the perſons, 
ho uſed to ſupply the deficiency which thete revo- 
utons had occaſioned in the royal coffers. 

Thirty-ſeven years after the death of the Meſſiah, 
Titus attacked and took Jeruſalem. Thouſands of 
jews periſhed in the ſiege; a great number were re- 
duced to ſlavery, and the reſt of the nation was diſ- 
perſed. Some of them paſled over into Gaul, where 
they experienced different treatment, according to 
mes and circumftances. 

Sometimes the Jews purchaſed the right of form- 
up a diſtin& and ſeparate people in the ſtate. They 
nad then their own tribunals, a feal that was pecu- 
lar to 1 burying places without the gates of the 

Lol. II. E 
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B O O KCitics, ſynagogues in which they were allowed to ibs 


IV. 


only in a low voice, and a mark upon their clothes, 


which rendered it impoſſible not to know them. 

If the intention ſometimes prevailed of forcing 
them to turn Chriſtians, they were more frequently 
prohibited from it. A Jew who changed his reli. 
gion, was ſubject to a penalty, and his eſtates were 
confiſcated. He was thus deprived of every thing, 
becaule there was no longer any pretence for load. 
ing him with taxes. 

Moſt commonly, the nation was left a prey to the 
uſurious dealings of theſe iniquitous men: but on 
ſome occaſions it was forbidden to hold any inter- 
courſe with them. It was prohibited by law to hire 
any Jews for ſervants, to hold any leaſe of them, to 
put any truſt in their phyſicians, to ſuckle, or even to 
rear their children. 

They were often accuſed of N poiſoned the 
wells, of having maſlacred the children, and of hav. 


ing crucified a man on the memorable day of Good- 


Friday. It was by gold alone that they were able to 
clear themſelves of all theſe atrocious 1imputations 
equally devoid of truth and probability. 

The ſpirit of tyranny often loaded them with 
chains. Their perſons, their eſtates, and their goods 
all belonged to the lord of the place where they 
dwelt. He might purſue them if they changed ther 
reſidence, and the ſovereign himſelf had no right to 
detain them whenever they were claimed. Thele 
kinds of flaves were conſidered as an article of trade; 
they were ſold, either ſeparately, or with the land 
at a greater or leſs price, according to their reſpec. 
tive talents and induſtry. 

In ſome inſtances they were compelled to purchaſe 
their freedom. Theſe low-minded men would have 
preferred a ſtate of ſlavery which did not prevent 
them from acquiring riches, to an independence b) 
which they were to be deprived of them ; but the 
liberty of choice was not allowed to them. The) 
were forced to ſubmit, either to expire in torment 
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| or to drag from the bowels of the earth the treaſuresB O O KR 
. they had concealed there. As 
When theſe inſatiable leeches had devoured the "Va 
19 MW ſubſtance of the whole ſtate, they were made to dil- 
ly Þ gorge their plunder, and then exiled. In order to 
Il. get leave to renew their depredations, they ſacrificed 
re part of the treaſure they had ſaved from the general 
g, wreck, and made uſe of the reſt in regaining ftill 
d. more than had been taken from them. 
Though the barons had more or leſs a ſhare in the 
he MW vexations with which the Jews were oppreſſed, yet 
on the ſovereigns, upon whom this perverſe race more 
er- particularly depended, always derived the principal 
irc advantages from them. It was by means of this fatal 
to MW and odious reſource that they ſupported for ſome time 
to a feeble and conteſted authority. In after-times, 
the debaſing of the coin furniſhed them with freſh 
the aſſiſtance. 
av. The ancient governments were very far from mak- 
od- ing any advantage of their coin. The coinage was al- 
to ways carried on at the expence of the ſtate; and it is a 
on matter of uncertainty which were the people who firſt 
laid a tax upon this univerſal object of exchange. If 
vith this fatal example was given by France, the kings of 
ods, the firſt and ſecond race muſt have derived little ad- 
hey vantage from this pernicious innovation; becauſe the 
hei payments were made, as among the Romans, with — 
to metals given by the weight; ; and becauſe the uſe of 2 
neſe ſpecie was adopted only in the details of commerce. 
ide; This cuſtom became afterwards conſiderably leſs pre- 
and valent ; and the ſovereigns were ſtill more inclined 
pec · ¶ to increaſe a tax, which was every day becoming 
more advantageous to them, In a little time they went 
haſe i much further, and did not ſcruple to commit the | 
navel moſt flagrant act of diſhoneſty, in altering the value 
vent of the coin, at pleaſure, or according to their neceſ- | 
> b ties. The ſpecie was continually undergoing a 
the irelh melting, and was always mixed with very baſe | 
ne) alloy. 


ents, It was with theſe 3 ſuccours; with the reve- 
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BOOK nue of a territory extremely limited; with ſome fiefs, 

FF which either became vacant or were confiſcated ; 

with ſome voluntary offerings, which were therefore 

{tyled gifts of benevolence ; with ſome taxes exacted 

from the barons, but which were rather tokens of 

ſubmiſſion than real impoſts; it was, in a word, by 

theſe means, that the crown was ſupported, and that 

its power even continued increafing, during all the 

time that it had no other enemies to contend with, 

except vaſſals more feeble than itſelf, Wars at that 

period laſted no longer than a few weeks; the armies 

were not numerous; the military ſervice was per- 

formed without reward ; and the expences of the 

court were ſo inconſiderable, that, till the fatal reign 

of Charles VI. they never exceeded 94,000 livres 
[39161. 138. 4d. J. 

But no ſooner had the epidemic rage of the cru- 
{ades drawn the French far away from their frontiers; 
no ſooner had foreign enemies made powerful inroads 
into France, than it became neceſſary to eſtabliſh re- 
gular and conſiderable funds. The fovereigns would 
have been very defirous of taking upon themſelves 
the regulation of theſe contributions; and attempt- 
ed it more than once. Fhey were forewarned of 
theſe uſurpations by the remonſtrances of enlighten- 
ed perfons, and compelled to give them up by the 
revolt of the people. They were obliged to acknow- 
ledge that this authority belonged to the nation al- 
ſembled, and to that alone. They even made oath 
at their coronation, that this ſacred. and unalienable 
right ſhould be for ever reſpected ; and this oath was 
a reſtraint upon them for ſeveral centuries. 

During all the time that the crown had no other 
revenue than the produce of its domains, the collect. 
ing of the public treaſury had been allotted to the 
{eneſchals and bailiffs, each in their refpective depart- 
ments; ſo that power, the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the diſtribution of. finance, were all united un- 
der one common head. When taxes were general 
throughout the 3 it became neceſſary to ſettle I li 
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a new arrangement of matters. Whether theſe taxes B; O O k 


bore upon the perſon, or upon the houſes of the citi- 
zens; whether individuals were required to give up © 


| the fifth or the tenth of their harveſts, and the fiftieth 


or the hundredth parts of their effects, moveable or 


immoveable; or whether other calculations. more or 


leſs fortunate, were made ; {till there was a neceſſity 


| to have a multiplicity of agents to collect theſe dit- 


ferent tributes; and, unfortunately for the ſtate, theſe 
agents were ſought tor in Italy, where the art of 
{ſqueezing the people had already made an immenſe 
progrels. 


Theſe financiers, who were known by the name of 


Lombards, gave early proofs of a genius fertile in 
fraudulent contrivances. Numberleſs and fruitleſs 
attempts were made, at different times, to put a ſtop 


| to their inſatiable cupidity. No ſooner was one abuſe 


ſuppreſſed, than it was ſucceeded by another of a 
different kind. If theſe infamous plunderers were 


ſometimes proſecuted with rigour by the hand of 


authority, they found an effectual ſupport from ſome 
powerful perſons, whoſe protection and influence they 
had purchaſed. At length, however, their. enormi- 


ties were carried to ſuch a height, that no protection 


could fave them. The advances which theſe perni- 
cious ſtrangers had made to government and to in- 
dividuals, were confiſcated ; they were deprived of 
the immenſe treaſures they had heaped up, and were 
baniſhed from the kingdom, into which they ought 


never to have been admitted. After their expulſion, 


the general aſſembly of the ſtates, which regulated 
the ſubſidies, took upon themſelves to collect them; 
and this arrangement continued till the time of Charles 
VII. who firſt ventured to ſettle a tax without the 


| conſent of the nation, and who appropriated to him 


ſelf the right of having all the impoſts collected by 
his own delegates. 

Under the reign of Ela XII. the public revenue, 
Which had gradually increaſed, amounted to ſeven mil- 
lions ſix hundred and fifty thouſand livres [318,750l.}. 
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tg K The marc of ſilver was then valued at eleven livres 

| — [95 2d.], and the marc of gold at one hundred and 
thirty [5]. 8s. 4d.]. This ſum anſwered to thirty-ſix 
millions of our livres | 1,500,0001.] at this day. 

At the death of Francis I. the treaſury received 
fifteen millions ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand 
livres [655, 4161. 13s. 4d.]; the marc of filver being 
then valued at fifteen livres [12s. 6d.], and the marc 
of gold at one hundred and ſixty-five [Gl. 178. 6d.]; 
this anſwered to fifty-ſix millions of our livres 
[2,333,333]. 6s. 8d.]. From this ſum, ſixty thouſand 
tour hundred and ſixteen livres, three ſols, four 
deniers [2517]. 6s. 8d. ], were to be deducted for 
the perpetual annuities created by that prince, and 
which, at eight and a half per cent. anſwered to a 
capital of ſeven hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
livres [30,208]. 6s. 8d.]. This was an innovation; 
not but that ſome of his predeceſſors had been ac. 
quainted with the fatal reſource of loans; but this 
had been always upon the ſecurity of their agents 
and the ſtate had never been concerned in them. 

A ſeries of civil wars, of acts of fanaticiſm, of 

| depredations, of crimes, and of anarchy, during a 
| ipace of forty years, plunged the finances of the 
| kingdom into a ſtate of diforder, from which none 
but a Sully could have recovered them. This eco- 

nomical, enlightened, virtuous, indefatigable, and bold 

1 miniſter, reduced to the amount of ſeven millions 
| [291,666]. 13s. 4d.] of annuities, leſſened the taxe 
* by three millions [12 5, ol. ] and left the ſtate twen- 
ty-ſix millions [I, O83, 3331. 68. 8d. ], with the burden 
only of ſix millions twenty-five thouſand fix hundred 
and fixty-fix livres, two ſols, fix deniers [about 
251,069]. 8s. 5d.] in annuities ; conſequently, when 
all charges were deducted, twenty millions of livres 
[833,333]. 6s. 8d.] entered the royal treaſury ; fi: 0 
teen millions five hundred thouſand [645,833]. 6s. 8d. 
were ſufficient for the public expences, and the fas 
ings amounted to four millions five hundred thouſan 
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twenty-two livres [ 18s. 4d.] the marc. 


q The compelled retreat of this great man, after the 
Y tragical end of the beſt of kings, was a calamity which 
de {till have cauſe to regret. The court immediately 
0 indulged itſelf in profuſions which were unparalleled 


in the monarchy ; and the miniſters afterwards formed 
> cnterpriſes, to which the powers of the nation were 
not adequate. The treaſury was again exhauſted by 
this double principle of unavoidable confuſion. In 
1661, the taxes amounted to eighty-four millions two 
hundred and twenty-two thouſand and ninety-fix 
livres [3,509,2541.] : but the debts abſorbed fifty- two 


| hundred and ſeventy-two livres [2,182,3821. 38. 4d.]. 
There remained, therefore, for the public expences, 
no more than thirty-one millions eight hundred and 
forty-four thouſand nine hundred and twenty-four 
livres I, 326,8 71l. 168. 8d.], a ſum evidently inſuffi- 
cient for the exigences of the ſtate. Such was the 
ſituation of the finances, when the adminiſtration of 
of them was intruited to Colbert. | 


need among all nations, raiſed, in 1683, which was the 
laſt year of his life, the revenues of the monarch 


ol ©5ht hundred and ſeventy-three thouſand four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-fix livres [4,869,7281. 3s. 4d.]. The 
ſum charged upon it did not exceed twenty-three 
millions three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
dend to hundred and ſeventy-four livres [973,909l. 158.]; 
rell“ that the ſum of ninety- three millions four hundred 

and ninety-eight thouſand two hundred and two 
hen llres [3,895,7581. 8s. 4d.], was conſequently poured 
into the King's coffers. The value of ſilver was then 
twenty-eight livres, ten ſols, ten deniers [II. 3s. d.] 
the mare. We have only to regret, that the fatal 
propenfity of Lewis XIV. for war, and his inordi- 
nate turn for every kind of expence that was attended 
with parade and magnificence, ſhould have deprived 

| E 11) 
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livres [187, 500l.]J. The value of ſilver was then B O O K 


IV. 
— — 


millions three hundred and ſeventy- ſeven thouſand one 


This miniſter, whoſe name is become ſo celebrat- 


whom he ſerved, to one hundred and ſixteen millions 
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B 0 0 x the kindom of France of ſome of the advantage: 


1 


ſhe might have flattered herſelf with from fo able an 
adminiſtrator. | 

After the death of Colbert, the affairs were plung- 
ed again into that chaos, from which his induſtry and 
talents had made them emerge. Though France 
appeared with ſome degree of outward ſplendour, 
yet her internal decay was daily increaſing. Her fi- 
nances, adminiſtered without order or principle, fell 
2 prey to a multitude of contractors; who made 
themſelves neceflary even by their plunders, and 
went ſo far as to impoſe terms to government. Con- 
fuſion, uſury, continual alterations of the coin, re- 
ductions of intereſt, alienations of the domain and 
of the taxes, engagements which it was impoſſible 
to fulfil, creations of penſions and places, privileges 
and exemptions of all kinds : theſe, and a variety of 
other evils, each more ruinous than the other, were 
the deplorable and unavoidable conſequence of an 
almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of vicious admuni- 
ſtrations. 

The loſs of credit ſoon became ul. Bank: 
ruptcies were more frequent. Money grew ſcarce, 
and trade was at a ſtand. The conſumption was lefs. 
The culture of lands was neglected. Artiſts went 
over to foreign countries. The common people had 
neither food nor clothing. The nobility ſerved in 
the army without pay, and mortgaged their lands. 
All orders of men groaned under the weight of taxes, 
and were in want of the neceſſaries of life. The 
royal effects had loſt their value. The contracts 
upon the hotel de wille fold but for half their worth, 
and bills of an inferior kind loſt infinitely more. 
Lewis XIV. a little before his _— was in great 
want of eight millions [3 33, 333l. d.]; and 
was forced to give bonds for * two millions 
T, 33 3,3331. 6s. 8d. ], which was 8 at four 
hundred per cent. 

No clamours were raiſed againſt ſo enormous an uſury 


| The revenue of the ftate amounted, it is true, to one 
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hundred and fifteen millions three hundred eighty-nine B © © K 
thouſand and ſeventy-fourlivres [4,3807,8781. Is. 8d. ]; _ 


dut the ſums charged upon it took away eighty-two 
millions eight hundred and fifty-nine thouſand five 
Lundred and four livres [3, 452, 479l. 6s. 8d. ]; ſo that 
there remained, for the expences of government, no 
more than thirty-two millions five hundred and 
twenty- nine thouſand five hundred and ſeventy livres 
1,355.3988l. 158. ]; at thirty livres, ten ſols, fix deniers 
about [ 11. 58. 5d. ] the marc. All theſe funds were, 
noreover, anticipated for upwards of three years. 

Such was the confuſion in the ſtate of public affairs, 
when, on the firſt of September 1713, the Duke of 
Orleans aſſumed the reins of government. The true 
friends of this great prince were deſirous that he 
ſhould call together a general aſſembly of the ſtates. 
This would have been an infallible method of pre 
ſerving, and even of increaſing, the public aka 
already openly declared for him. Whatever mea- 
lures might have been adopted by the nation, to 
free itſelf from that critical ſituation into which it 
had been precipitated by the diſſipations of the pre- 
ceding reign, no blame could have been imputed to 
him. The Duke of Orleans was ready to concur in 
this expedient. Unfortunately, the perfidious confi- 
dants, who had uſurped too much power over his 
mind, reprobated a ſcheme in which their private 
ntereft could not find its advantage; and it was 
given up. 

At that time, ſome great men, diſguſted of the 
deſpotiſm under which France was oppreſſed, and 
ſeeing no probability of ſhaking off the yoke, enter- 
tained an idea of a complete bankruptcy, which 
they thought a proper method of moderating the 
excels of abſolute power. The manner in which 
they conceived that it ſhould be brought about, was 
angular. 

According to their ſyſtem, the crown is neither 
nereditary nor elective. It is nothing more than a 
23 granted by the whole nation to one particular 


N. 
1 
hy 
il 
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B O o k houſe, that it may paſs from one elder male to the 
next, as long as the family ſhall exiſt. Upon thi; 


principle, a king of France holds nothing from the 
perſon whom he ſucceeds. He comes to the thront 
in his turn, in virtue of the right which his birth 
gives him, and not as the repreſentative of his father 
He cannot, therefore, be bound by the engagements o 
his predeceſſors. The primordial law which gives hin 
the ſceptre, requires that the ſubſtitution ſhould hx 
ſimple, complete, and free from any obligation. 
Theſe bold men were deſirous that theſe maxims, 
which appeared to them incontrovertible, as well a; 
the deciſive conſequences they drew from them, 
ſhould be conſecrated in the eyes of all Europe by a 
molt ſolemn edit. They thought, that when theſe 
truths were made known, they would prevent fo. 
reigners and natives from lending their capitals to a 
government which could give no ſolid ſecurity for 
the debt. Conſequently, the court would from that 
time be reduced to hve upon its own income. Hoy 
ever conſiderable this income might be, the neceſlary 


_ conſequence of ſuch an event would be, that ſome 


limit would be ſet to the caprices of the ſovereigns 
that the expenſive enterpriſes of miniſters would be. 
come of leſs continuance and frequency; and that 
the inſatiable cupidity of favourites and miſtreſles 
muſt in ſome meaſure be reſtrained. 

Some politicians, without adopting a ſyſtem, which 
appeared to them calculated to lead their princes to 
tyranny, were of opinion, that the crown ſhould be 
releaſed of its debts, in whatever mode they might 
have been contracted. They could not bear the di- 
ſtreſſing fight of an amiable people, exaſperated by 
extortions of all kinds, which they had been expol- 
ed to during a courſe of forty years ; a people who 
were ſinking under the enormous weight of their pre: 
ſent miſery; and who were in the utmoſt deſpair a 
foreſecing that time, that great reſource of the wretch. 
ed, would bring no relief to their diſtreſſes, but would 
probably aggravate them. The c1editors of the ſtate, 
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ens, who were moſt of them known only by their 
depredations, and the molt upright of whom acquired 
from the public treaſury the affluence they enjoyed, 
appeared objects leſs intereſting to theſe politicians. 
ln the grievous neceſſity of ſacrificing one part of the 


nation to the other, it was their opinion that the lend- 


ers ſhould be the victims. 
The regent, after ſome deliberations, refuſed to 


adopt fo violent a meaſure, which he thought would 


inevitably fix an indelible ſtain upon his admini- 
tration. He choſe rather to inſtitute a ſtrict inquiry 
into the public engagements, than to ſubmit to a 
diigracetul bankruptcy, the abi of which he 
thought might be avoided. | 

An office for the reviſion of accounts, eſtabliſhed 
on the 7th of December 1715, reduced ſix hundred 
millions [25,000,000L.] of ſtock payable to bearer, to 
two hundred and fifty millions 10, 416, 666l. x 3s. 4d. ], 
in government bonds; and yet the national debt, at- 
ter this operation, amounted ſtill to two thouſand 
and fixty-two millions one hundred and thirty-eight 
thouſand and one livres [85,822,4161. 14s. 2d.]. 

This enormous debt ſuggeſted the idea of appoint- 
ing, in the month of March 1716, a bed of juſtice, 
to call thoſe to account who had been the authors of 
the public calamities, or who had profited by them. 
This inquiry ferved only to expoſe to public view 
the incapacity of the miniſters who had been intruſt- 


ed with the management of the finances, the craft 


of the farmers of the revenue who had ſwallowed 
them up, and the baſeneſs of the courtiers, who had 
{old their intereſt to the firſt bidder. By this experi- 
ment, honeſt minds were confirmed in the abhor- 
rence they always had entertained for ſuch a tribu- 
nal. It degrades the dignity of the prince who fails 
to fulfil his engagements, and expoſes to the people, 
the vices of a corrupt adminiſtration. It is injurious 
to the rights of the citizen, who is accountable for 
lis actions to none but the law. It ſtrikes terror in- 
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who did not conſtitute a thouſandth part of the citi- B O o K 
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"9.0 k to the rich, who are marked out as delinquents, mere. 
| ly becauſe they are rich, be their fortunes well of 
ill gotten. It gives encouragement to informers, whe Wo 


point out as fit objects for tyranny ſuch as it may be 


advantageous to ruin. It is compoſed of unmercify] 
leeches, who ſee guilt wherever they ſuſpect there 
is wealth. It ſpares plunderers, who know how to 


ſcreen themſelves by a ſeaſonable ſacrifice of part of: 


their riches, and ſpoils honeſt men who think them. 
{elves ſecure in their innocence. It ſacrifices the in. 
tereſts of the treaſury to the caprices of a few greedy, 
profligate, and extravagant favourites. | 
All the ſprings of the ſtate were deſtroyed, before 
this reſource, which bore evident marks of the paſ. 
fions and prejudice, had been experienced. The ji. 
tuation of the body politic became till more deſpe. 
rate, after this convulſive effort. The members of 
the ſtate loſt the little they had left of energy and 
life; ſo that it became neceſſary to re-animate the 
corpſe. This reſurrection was not an impoſſible thing, 
becauſe there was a general diſpoſition prevailing to 
make uſe of any remedies that were propoſed ; the 
difficulty was to propoſe none but ſuch as would be 
| eftectual : The celebrated Law made the attempt. 
Methods This Scotchman was one of thoſe projectors, 0! 
. ſtate empirics, who are conſtantly roaming about the 
r courts of Europe, diſplaying their talents, and hur- 
France Tied on þy a reſtleſs diſpoſition. He was a deep cal. 
from the culator ; and at the fame time, which appears rathe! 
fuſion into inconſiſtent, endowed with a moſt lively and ardent 
which they imagination. His turn of mind and character proved 
5 e fallen 
Part taken agreeable to the regent, over whoſe underſtanding he 
. ſoon gained an influence. Law engaged himſelf that 
execution he would re-eſtabliſh the finances of the kingdom, 
Th and eaſily prevailed upon that prince, who was a mal 
of diſſipation and genius, to countenance a plan which 
promiſed him wealth and reputation. We ſhall nov 
give an account of the ſeries and reſult of his opera. 
tions. 


Firſt, he was allowed, in the month of May 1716 
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o eftabliſh a bank at Paris, the capital of which was B O O K 
g conſiſt of ſix millions of livres [250,0001.], to be N. | 
ormed by twelve hundred ſhares, of three thouſand | - 
ivres [125]. ] each. | 
| This bank was not permitted to make any loan: 
t was prohibited from entering into any kind of 
trade, and its engagements were to be at ſight. Every 
Native, and every foreigner, might place their money 
In it; and it engaged to make all the payments, for 
the deduction of five ſols [2+4d.] upon every three 
thouſand livres [1251]. The bills, which it gave | 
put at a very moderate diſcount, were paid in all the | 
rovinces by the directors of the mint, who were its | | 
Agents, and who, on their part, drew upon its treaſury. | | 
ts paper was equally received in all the principal | 
places in Europe, at the ordinary courſe of exchange, | 
it the time it became due. 
| The ſucceſs of this new eſtabliſhment 3 
he opponents of its founder, and, perhaps, went be- 
yond his own expectations. Its influence was felt 
ven from the firſt, A rapid circulation of money, 
rhich had fo long remained inactive, from the gene- 
al miſtruſt that prevatled, ſoon brought every thing 
nto motion again. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
he arts, were revived. All articles of conſumption 
eſumed their former courſe. The merchants, find- 
ng their bills of exchange diſcounted at five per cent. 
ind getting ſecurities for them which were as good 
is ſpecie, renewed their ſpeculations. Uſury was put 
i ſtop to, becauſe perſons of property found them- 
elves compelled to lend their money at the ſame in- 
creſt as the bank did. When foreigners were able 
o rely upon the nature of the payments they might 
ave to make, they made freſh demands for produc- 
ions, from the purchaſing of which they did not ab- 
ain without regret. To the great aſtoniſhment of 
ul nations, the exchange roſe to the advantage of 
France, 
This was a conſiderable ſtep ; but it was not doing 
ul that was poſſible or neceſſary. In the month of 
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B OO > x March 1717, it was decreed, that the bills of th + 
| bank ſhould be received at all the offices in payment 
| of the taxes, and that they ſhould be paid at ſight 
and without diſcount, by thoſe who were intruſte( 
with the management of the public money. By thi 
important regulation, the produce of the taxes wal 
detained in the provinces, the expence attending thi 
carriage of money was ſaved both to the ſovereign 
and to the public, and the numerous as well as uſele;l 
circulations it underwent, through the hands of: 4 
multiplicity of agents, were avoided. This operation 
which carried the credit of the bank to the highest 
pitch, was equally uſeful to the government. The 
impoſts were now collected, not only without thoſ 
acts of violence, which for ſo long a time paſt had 
raiſed clamours againſt the adminiſtration, and urged 
the people to acts of deſperation ; but alſo the publil 
revenues were continually and rapidly increaſed, in: 
manner which could not fail to bring about a for. 
tunate change in the ſituation of government. 
The unexpected appearance of ſo many advan- 
tages, made Law be conſidered as a man of judgment 
of extenſive and elevated genius, who deſpiſed riche; 
and was ambitious of fame, and who wiſhed to tran 
mit his name to poſterity by great acts. The grati 
tude of the people roſe ſo high, that he was though 
worthy of the moſt honourable and public monuments 
This bold and enterpriſing foreigner availed himſe 
of a diſpoſition ſo favourable to him, in haſtening th 
execution of a project which had for a long time el 
gaged his attention. 
In the month of Auguſt 1717, he obtained perm 
fion to eſtabliſh the Weſtern Company, the rights « 
which were at firſt confined to the excluſive trade d 
Louiſiana, and of the beavers of Canada. The pr 
vileges formerly granted for the trade to Africa, . 
the Eaſt Indies, and to China, were ſoon incorporates 
with thoſe of the new eſtabliſhment. Theſe con 
panies, thus united, projected the paying off of tir 
national debt. In order to put them 1 in a conditio 
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them the ſale of tobacco, the coinage, the exciſe 
duties, and the farms general. 
in order to haſten the revolution, Law 1 
n the 4th of December 1718, that the bank which 
he had eſtabliſhed two years before, and which, while 
its intereſts were diſtinct from thoſe of the ſtate, had 
een of ſo great utility, thould be erected into a royal 
bank. Its bills paſſed as current coin between in- 
Kividuals, and they were taken in payment at all 
the royal treaſuries. 
The firſt operations of the new ſyſtem gave univer- 
al ſatisfaction. The ſhares of the Company, moſt of 
hem bought with government bills, and which, upon 
In average, did not really coſt five hundred livres 
[20]. 168. 8d. ], roſe to the value of ten thouſand livres 
[416]. 135. 4d. J, payable in bank bills. Such was 
the general infatuation, that not only natives, but 
foreigners, and men of the bet underſtanding, ſold 
their ſtock, their lands, and their jewels, in order to 
play at this extraordinary game. Gold and ſilver 
rere in no kind of eſtimation ; nothing but paper 
urrency was ſought after. 
It was not, perhaps, impoſſible, but that this en- 
huſiaſm might have been kept up for a ſufficient 
length of time, to have been productive of ſome ad- 
antage, if Law's views had been implicitly followed. 
his calculator, notwithſtanding the boldneſs of his 
principles, was deſirous of limiting the number of 
hares, although he never could have been compelled 
o reimburſe them. But he was more particularly 
etermined not to diſtribute bank bills to the amount 
t more than ten or twelve hundred millions of livres 
from 41,666,6661. 13s. 4d. to 50,000,000l.]. This 
vas ſuppoſed to be the value of the ſpecie circulating | 
n the kingdom; and he flattered himſelf, that by 
heſe operations, he ſhould collect in the king's cof- 
fers a ſufficient quantity of it, to enable him to pay 
it any perſons who might be defirous of changing 
heir paper currency into money. A plan which in 
2 
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| 3 accompliſh ſo great a deſign, government grantedBo oO K 


B O O K itſelf was ſo little likely to ſucceed, was ſtill further 


the being treated with ill humour or with haughti. 
poſition, or at leaſt aſſumed the appearance of it. 


The want of firmneſs in Philip rendered all theſe ad. 
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diſconcerted by the conduct of the regent. 

This prince had received from nature a quick and 
penetrating ſpirit, an uncommon ſhare of memory, 
and a found underſtanding. He acquired by ſtudy 
a manly degree of eloquence, an exquiſite diſcernment, 
a taſte for the fine arts, and a proficiency in them, 
In war, he diſplayed much valour ; and in the manage. 
ment of civil affairs, great dexterity and frankneſ, 
His character, and the circumſtances of the times 
contributed to place him in ſome delicate ſituations 
by which he gained a complete knowledge of man. 
kind, and an early experience. The kind of diſgrace 
in which he had lived for a long time, had given hin 
ſocial manners, ſo that he was eaſy of acceſs; and in 
any intercourſe with him, no man had reaſon to fear 


nels. His converſation was inſinuating, and his man. 
ners perfectly graceful. He was of a benevolent dil 


Theſe amiable and eſtimable qualities did not pro- 
duce the great effects that were expected from them, 


vantages uſeleſs to the nation. He had never ſtrength} © 
of mind ſufficient to refuſe any thing to his friends Ml | 
to his enemies, to his miſtreſſes, and eſpecially to hi 
favourite Dubois, the moſt corrupt and profligate oi ® 
men. This inability of refuſing manifeſted itſelf par 
ticularly at the time of the ſyſtem. In order to glut 
the cupidity of all thoſe who had the impudence u 
ſay, or to think that they were uſeful, he created i 
hundred and twenty-four thoutand ſhares, the value 
of which roſe to above fix thouſand millions of livre © 
[250,000,c00l.] and gave out bank bills to the # 0 
mount of 2696, 400, ooo livres [I 12, 3 50, oool.]. 4 
A. diſproportion ſo enormous, between the papel be 
currency and the coin, might poſlibly have bee! K 


ſupported in a free nation, where it had been brougl! 

on by degrees. The citizens, accuſtomed to conſide 

the nation as a permanent and independent body 
4 | 
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truſt to its ſecurity the more readily, as they are ſel- B O O K 


dom thoroughly acquainted with its powers, and have 
a good opinion of its equity, founded on experience. 
Upon the ſtrength of this favourable prejudice, credit 
is often ſtretched in thoſe ſtates beyond the real re- 
ſources and ſecurities of the nation. This is not the 
caſe in abſolute monarchies, eſpecially ſuch as have 
often broken their engagements, If in times of pub- 
lic infatuation an implicit confidence be ſhown, it is 
but for a little while. Their inſolvency becomes evi- 
dent. The honeſty of the monarch, the mortgage, 


| the ſtock, every thing appears imaginary. The cre- 


ditor, recovered from his delirium, demands his mo- 
ney with a degree of impatience proportionable to 
his uneaſineſs. The hiſtory of the ſyſtem corrobo- 
rates this truth. | | 

The deſire of putting off thoſe, who, firſt recovered 


| from the general phrenzy, were wiſhing to convert 


their paper into money, made it neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to expedients, ſuch as could only have been 
ſuggeſted by the moſt inveterate oppoſer of the ſyſ- 
tem. Gold was prohibited in trade. All the citizens 
were forbidden to keep by them more than five hun- 
dred livres [20l. 16s. 8d.] in ſpecie. Several ſucceſ- 
ive diminutions in the value of the coin were declared 
by edict. Theſe tyrannical proceedings not only put 
a ſtop to the demands, but likewiſe reduced ſome 
timid perſons to the cruel neceſſity of throwing more 
ſtock into the bank. But this temporary ſucceſs did 
not even conceal the precipice that had been ſo im- 
prudently opened. x 
In order to prop up an edifice which was tumbling 
to pieces on all ſides, it was decreed, that the ſtandard 
tor the coin ſhould be raiſed to eighty-two livres ten 
'ols [21. 88. g9d.] the mare; that the bank bills ſhould 


be reduced to half of their value, and the ſhares to 


ive ninths. This mode of reducing the diſproportion 

between the paper currency and the coin, was, per- 

aps, the leaſt unreaſonable that could have been a- 

dopted in the deſperate ſituation of affairs at that 
Val. II. -- 
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BOOK time; it completed, however, the general confuſion, 


V. 
— mand 


and perpetual annuities, the ſhares, the bank bills, 


the courſe of two months, and their validity was af. 


bankruptcies that had been made, amounted tv 
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The conſternation became univerſal : every man 
thought he had loſt the half of his fortune, and 
haſtened to call in the remainder. The coffers were 
empty, and the ftock-holders found they had been 
deluded by mere chimeras. Then it was that Lay 
diſappeared, and with him the expectation, abſurdly 
entertained, of obtaining the reſtoration of the pub. 
lic finances, through his means. Every thing fel! 
into confuſion. | 

It did not ſeem poſlible to clear up this chaos. In 
order to attempt it, on the 26th of January 1721, 
an office was created, into which the life annuities, 


in a word, all papers bearing the mark of che royal 
authority, of whatever kind, were to be depoſited in 


terwards to be diſcuſſed. 

It was found by this examination, ſo celebrated 
under the title of /7/a, that bank bills had been 
circulated to the amount of 2696,400,000 livres 
[x12,350,000l.] The value of 707,327,460 livres 
[29,471,9771. I0s.] of theſe was burnt, and not rec- 
koned in the liquidation. The ſtock-holders were 
condemned to a reſtitution of 187, 893, 661 livres 
f7,803,9121. 10s. 10d.], and other modes were con- 
trived to diminiſh the national debt. The political 
machine began now to reſume its motions ; but they 
were neither eaſy, nor even regular. | 

In whatever manner the finances of the kingdom 
were afterwards adminiſtered, they were never adequate 
to the expences. This is a diſtreſſing fact, the demon- 
ſtration of which we have before our eyes. In vain 
were taxes multiplied ; wants, fancies, and depreda- 
tions, were ſtill increaſed beyond them; and the 
treafury became more and more in debt. At the 
death of Lewis XV. the public revenues roſe to 
375,331,874 livres [15,638,828]. 18. 8d. J. But the 
engagements, notwithſtanding the multitude 0: 
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105,8 58,531 livres [7,952,438]. 158. rod. ]. There B oo K 
remained, therefore, no more than 184, 473,343 livre 
7.686, 389 l. 58. rod. ]; the expences of the ſtate re- 
| quired 210,000,000 livres [8,7 50, oo0l. ]; conſequent- 


ly there was a deficiency of 25,526,657 livres 


[, 063,6 10l. 138: 4d. ] in the treaſury. 


The public ſuppoſe, that a better uſe will be made 
of the revenue under the preſent reign. Their expec- 


| tations are founded upon the love of order, the con- 
tempt of pomp, the ſpirit of juſtice, and thoſe other 


plain and modeſt virtues, which ſeemed to crowd a- 


bout the throne when Lewis XVI. aſcended it. 


Young prince! thou who haſt been able to preſerve 


an abhorrence of vice and diſlipation in the midſt of 


the moſt diſſolute of courts, and under the weakeſt 


of preceptors, condeſcend to hear me with indulgence, 


becauſe I am an honeſt man, and one of thy beſt ſub- 
jets ; becauſe I have no pretenſions to thy favour, 


and that every morning and evening I lift up my 
hands to heaven, praying for the good of mankind, 


and for the proſperity and glory of thy reign. The 
boldneſs with which I ſhall venture to tell thee truths 
that thy predeceſſor never heard from the mouths of 


his flatterers, and which thou wilt not be more likely 


to hear from thoſe who approach thee, is the beſt eu- 
logium I can make of thy character, 

Thou reigneſt over the fineſt empire in the univerſe: 
Notwithſtanding the decline into which it has fallen, 
there is no place upon the earth where the arts and 
{ciences ſuſtain themſelves with ſo much luſtre. The 
neighbouring nations are in want of thy aſſiſtance, 
while thou canſt maintain thyſelf without theirs. If 


thy provinces were to enjoy all the fertility of which 
they are ſuſceptible ; if thy troops, without being 


much more numerous, were as well diſciplined as they 
could be; if thy revenues, without being increaf- 
ed, were more faithfully adminiſtered ; if a ſpirit 
of economy directed the expences of thy miniſters, 
and of thy palace ; if thy debts were paid off : what 
power on earth would be ſo formidable as thine ? 


"FY 
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B 3 K Say, where is the monarch who rules over ſubjech 1 
8 15 patient, ſo faithful, and ſo affectionate? Is there a 
people more frank, more active, or more induſtrious? 

Has not all Europe derived from them that ſocial 

ſpirit which ſo happily diſtinguiſhes the preſent period 

trom all preceding ages? Have not ſtateſmen of all 
countries pronounced thy empire to be inexhauſtible? 

Thou thyſelf wilt even be ſenſible of the whole ex. 

tent of theſe reſources, if thou ſayeſt to thyſelf with. 

out delay: I am young, but my only wiſh is to do 

„ good. Firmneſs gets the better of all obſtacles 

« Let me only be preſented with a true picture of my 

« ſituation : whatever it may be, I ſhall not be a. 
larmed.“ Prince, thou haſt commanded, and I haſt. 

en to obey. If, while I am ſpeaking, one tear does 

but fteal from thine eyes, our preſervation is at hand. 

When an unexpected event placed the ſceptre in 
thine unexperienced hands, the French navy for one 
moment, one 1ingle awful moment, had ceaſed to ex: 
iſt. Weakneſs, diſorder, and corruption, had re. 
plunged it into that ſlate of annihilation, from which 
it had emerged at the moſt brilliant era of the 
monarchy. It had neither been able to defend our 
diſtant poſſeſſions, nor to preſerve our coaſts from in. 
vaſion and plunder. In all the regions of the globe, 
our ſeamen and our merchants were expoſed to ruin- 
ous oppreſſions, and to mortifications infinitely more 
intolerable. 

The forces and treaſure of the nation had beer 
laviſhed for intereſts, foreign, and perhaps repugnant 
to our own. But what is gold, or what is blood, in 
compariſon of honour ? Our arms, formerly ſo muck 
dreaded, inſpired no more any kind of terror. We 
were ſcarce allowed to have courage. 

Our ambaſladors, who for fo long a time had ap- 
peared in foreign courts leſs to negotiate, than to ma- 
nifeſt the intentions, I had almoſt ſaid the will of theit 
maſters ; our ambaſſadors were now deſpiſed. The 
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moſt important tranſactions were concluded without 
any communication with them. Powers in alliance! 
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Vith us, divided empires amongſt themſelves without B OO O K 


our knowledge. Was it poſſible to declare in a more 
inſulting, and leſs equivocal manner, the little weight 
ve were conſidered to have in the general balance of 
| the political affairs of Europe? What was become of 
the dignity and reſpect of the French name? 

8 Such is, young lovereign, thy ſituation without the 
| limits of thine empire. Thou doſt caſt down thine 
eyes, and dareſt not to look at it. The internal view 
| of thy kingdom will not afford thee a more comfort- 
| able proſpect. 

| In proof of this, I call to witneſs that ſucceſſion 
| of bankruptcies which have happened from year to 
year, from month to month, under the reign of thy 
predeceſſor. Thus it is, that the utmoſt degree of 


indigence hath inſenſibly been brought on a multi- 


tude of ſubjects, who had incurred no other reproach, 
than that of having indiſcreetly truſted their fortune 
to their ſovereigns, and of having over-rated the eſti- 
mation of their ſacred promiſe. We ſhould be aſham- 
Jed of a breach of faith, even with an enemy; and 
kings, the fathers of their country, are not aſhamed 
to break their words in this cruel and baſe manner 
with their children ! Abominable proſtitution of their 
oaths! It might ſtill be ſome kind of conſolation to 
| theſe unfortunate perſons, if they had fallen victims 
to the neceſſity of circumſtances, or to the urgency 
of the public wants, which are ever renewed : but 
theſe acts of perfidy have been executed after years 
of a long peace, without their appearing any other 
motive for them, than the abandoning of the plun- 
der of the public finances, to a multitude of perſons 
as vile as they were rapacious. Behold the chain of 
them, deſcending from the upper ſteps of the throne, 

and extending from thence to the loweſt ranks of ſo- 
ciety. Behold what is the conſequence, when the mo- 
narch ſeparates his intereſts from thoſe of his people. 

Caſt thine eyes upon the capital of thine empire, 

and thou wilt find in it two orders of citizens. The 
ürſt, gorged with N diſplay a luxury which 
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B ey K raiſes the indignation of thoſe whom it does not ſe. 
= duce; the others are oppreſſed with indigence, which 
they increaſe by aſſuming the appearance of affluence 
that does not belong to them : for ſuch is the power 
of gold; when it is become the idol of a nation, that 
it is a ſubſtitute for every talent and for every virtue; 
in ſo much that a man muſt either have riches, or 
make it be thought that he has. Among this heap 
of diſſolute men, thou wilt ſee ſome laborious, honeſt, 
economical, and induſtrious citizens, half proſcribed 
by the erroneous laws, which the ſpirit of intoleration 
hath dictated, deprived of all public functions, and 
always ready to quit their country, becauſe they are 
not allowed to take root by the acquiſition of proper. 
ty in a ſtate where they exiſt, without civil honour, 
and without ſecurity. 

Turn thy view towards the provinces, where every 
ſpecies of induſtry is upon the decline. Thou wilt 
fee them ſinking under the load of taxes, and under 
the oppreſſions, as diverſified as they are cruel, of the 
numberleſs ſatellites attending on the contractors. 

After this, take a review of the country, and be. 
hold if thou canſt, with an unweeping eye, the man 
who enriches us condemned to periſh with miſery; 
the unfortunate farmer, who ſcarce retains from the 
lands that he has cultivated a ſufficient quantity of 
ſtraw to cover his hut and make himſelf a bed. Be- 
hold the protected extortioner, roaming about his 
poor habitation, in hopes of finding, in the appear- 
ance of ſome little improvement in his wretched fi- 
tuation, the pretence of redoubling his extortions, 
Behold multitudes of men who have no poſſeſſions, 
quitting from the earlieſt dawn, their dwelling, with 
their wives, their children, and their cattle, in order 
to proceed without wages, and without food, to the 

making of roads, the advantage of which is entirely 
for thoſe who engroſs all poſſeſſions. 

I perceive that thy feeling heart is overwhelmed 
with grief; and thou doeſt aſk with a ſigh, what 1s 

the aeg to ſuch variety of evils? Thou ſhalt be 
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told it; thou ſhall tell it to thyſelf. But thou muft firſt 5 o O K 


which can make him reſpected by his neighbours; 
thou muſt be informed, that kings have no relations, 
and that family compacts laſt no longer than the 
contracting parties find their intereſt in them; that 


there is ſtill leſs confidence to be repoſed in thy al- 


lance with an artful houſe, which requires a ſtrict 


E obſervation of the treaties made with it, without ever 
being at a loſs for a pretence to elude the conditions 
Jof them, when they ſtand in the way of its own 
aggrandizement; thou muſt be informed, that a king, 


the only man who knows not whether he has a true 


friend near him, cannot poſſibly have one out of his 


dominions, and muſt therefore rely only upon him- 
ſelf; that an empire can no more ſubſiſt without 
morals, and without virtue, than a private family ; 


that it haſtens on in the ſame manner to its ruin by 


diflipation, and is equally unable of recovering itſelf 


| without economy ; thou muſt be informed, that 
| pomp adds nothing to the majeſty of the throne ; 


that one of thy anceſtors never appeared more great 


than when attended by a few gaurds, which he had 
even no occaſion for, more plainly clothed than any 


one of his ſubjects, and with his back reſting againſt 
an oak, he heard all complaints that were addreſſed 


to him, and determined every diſpute ; thou muſt 
| be informed, in a word, that thy kingdom will re- 
cover from the abyſs digged by thy predeceſſors, if 


thou wilt take upon thyſelf to regulate thy conduct, 


| upon the model of that of a rich individual, loaded 
| with debt, and yet honeſt enough to be deſirous of an- 


ſwering the inconfiderate engagements of his anceſ- 


| tors, and juſt enough to reject, with indignation, every 


tyrannical proceeding that might be ſuggeſted to him. 

Aſk thyſelf in the courſe of the day, during the 

night, in the midſt of the tumult of thy court, in the 

retirement of thy cloſet, when thou doſt reflect; and in 
i 


be informed that the monarch, who hath none but * 
pacific virtues, may ſecure the affection of his ſub- 
jects; and that there is nothing, except fortitude, 
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3 O O xk what moment oughteſt thou not to reflect upon the 


IV. 
— — 


happineſs of twenty-two millions of people whom thou 
cheriſheſt, who have an affection for thee, and who 
anticipate, by their wiſhes, the time when they may 
adore thee: aſk thyſelf, I ſay, whether thy intention 
be to perpetuate the abſurd profuſion of thy palace. 

Whether thou wilt keep that multitude of high 
and ſubaltern officers who devour the. 

Whether thou wilt continue the expenſive main. 
tenance of that number of uſeleſs caſtles, with the 
enormous ſalaries granted to thoſe who govern them, 

Whether thou wilt ſtill double and treble the ex. 
pences of thy houſehold, by journeys as coſtly as they 
are uſeleſs. 

Whether thou wilt diſſipate in ſcandalous feſtivals 
the ſubliſtence of thy people. 

Whether thou wilt allow that tables of a ruinous 
game, the ſource of debaſement and corruption, 
ſhould be fixed, under thy own inſpection. 

Whether thou wilt ſuffer thy treaſury to be ex- 
hauſted, in order to keep up the pomp of thy rela- 
tions, and to maintain them in a ſtate, the magniti- 
cence of which ſhall be emulous of thine own. 

Whether thou wilt ſuffer, that the example of a 
treacherous luxury ſhould diſorder the ſenſes of our 
women, and driye their huſbands to deſpair. 

Whether thou wilt ſacrifice every day, for the 
feed of thy horſes, a quantity of ſubſiſtence, ſuffi 
cient to nouriſh ſeveral thouſands of thy ſubjects, who 
are periſhing with hunger and miſery. 

Whether thou wilt {ill grant to certain member; 
of the ſtate, already too amply gratified, and to ſome 
military men, already enjoying a conſiderable ſti- 
pend during a long ſeries of years paſſed in idlenels, 
ſums of an extraordinary magnitude, for operations 


which it is their duty to perform, and which in every 


other government, except thine, they would be oblig- 
ed to execute at their own expence. 

Whether thou wilt perſiſt in the fruitleſs poſſeſſion 
of immenſe domains which yield thee nothing, and 
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he the alienation of which, while it might ſerve to diſ- B O O k 


ou charge part of thy debt, would increaſe both thine 
ho Won income and the riches of the nation. The man 
ay {Wt whom every thing belongs as tovereign, ought not 
on to poſſeſs any thing as a private man. | 
| Whether thou wilt give way to the inſatiable avi- 
dity of thy courtiers, and of the courtiers of thy re- 
lations. | 

Whether thou wilt permit that the nobles, the 
magiſtrates, and all powerful and protected perſons 
lin thy kingdom, ſhould continue to caſt off from their 
own ſhoulders the burden of the taxes, in order to 
make it fall with greater weight upon the people. 
A ſpecies of extortion againſt which the groans of 
the oppreſſed, and the remonſtrances of enlightened 
men, have ſo long and ſo unavailingly been uttered. 

Whether thou wilt confirm to a body of men, who 
are in poſſeſſion of a fourth part of the riches of the 
kingdom, the abſurd privilege of taxing themſelves 
at diſcretion, and under the title of gratuitous offer- 
ings, which they are not aſhamed ro give to their 
ſubſidies, to ſignify to thee. that they owe thee no- 
thing ; that they are not the leſs entitled to thy pro- 
tection, and to all the advantages of ſociety, with- 
out taking upon themſelves any of the duties of it, 
and that thou haſt no right to any return of gratitude 
trom them. | 

When to theſe ſeveral queſtions thou haſt of thy- 
ſelf given thoſe juſt and ſincere anſwers which thy 
feeling and royal heart ſhall diate, let thy actions 
correſpond with them. Be firm. Suffer not thyſelf 
to be ſhaken by any of thoſe repreſentations which 
duplicity or perſonal intereſt may ſuggeſt to reſtrain 
thee, perhaps even to inſpire thee with terror; and 
be aſſured that thou wilt ſoon be the moſt revered, 
and the moſt formidable potentate of the earth. 
Yes, Lewis XVI. ſuch is the fortune that awaits 
thee; and it is in the confidence that thou wilt at- 
tam to it, that I ſtill remain attached to life. I have 
but one word more to ſay to thee, but that is of im- 
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B O o k portance. It is, that thou ſhouldſt conſider as the 
V. moſt dangerous of impoſtors, as the moſt inveterate if 
enemy of our happineſs and of thy glory, the impu- 
dent flatterer, who ſhall not heſitate to lull thee into 
a ſtate of fatal tranquillity ; either by repreſenting 
to thee in a fainter light, the diſtreſsful picture of thy 
fituation ; or by exaggerating the impropriety, the 
danger, and the difficulty, of employing the reſour. 
ces that may occur to thy mind. 1 
Thou wilt hear it whiſpered around thee : Theſ: 
things cannot be done ; and even if they could, they art 
znnovations, Innovations let them be. But all the 
diſcoveries that have been made in the arts and ſci. 
ences, have they not been equally fo ? Is then the 
art of good government the only one that cannot be 
improved? Or, are we to reckon as innovations, the 
general aſſembly of a great nation; the reſtoration 
of primitive liberty, and the reſpectable exertion of 
the firſt acts of natural juſtice ? , 
Situation of At the fall of the ſyſtem, the government gave up 
the India to the India Company the monopoly of tobacco, in: 


Company 


at the fall of diſcharge of the ninety millions of livres [3,700,0001.] 
the ytem. they had lent. It alſo granted them the excluſive 
i | privilege of all the lotteries in the kingdom, and al- 
' lowed them to convert into life annuities and ton - 
1 tines part of their ſhares. There remained only tot 
= the number of fifty-ſix thouſand of theſe, which, 
= by ſubſequent events, were reduced to fifty thou. 
ſand two hundred ſixty-eight and four tenths. Un- u 
| fortunately, this ſociety preſerved the privileges oh 
the ſeveral companies out of which it had been form- I 
ed; and this prerogative added neither to its wiſdomWth 
or power; it confined the negro trade, and ſtoppedMWr 
the progreſs of the ſugar colonies. Moſt of its priv- N 
leges ſerved only to authoriſe odious monopolies. Then 
moſt fertile regions upon earth, when occupied byMh 
the Company, were neither peopled nor cultivated.Wo 
The ſpirit of finance, which reſtrains purſuits as much te. 
as the commercial ſpirit enlarges them, became, and; 
has ever ſince continued, the ſpirit of the Company 
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bjyantige the rights ceded to the Company in Aſia, 
Aurica, and America. It became a ſociety of con- 


tion. One day when a friend was reproaching him thoſe of irs 


els rigid in his principles, but had more affability, 


withſtanding the authority of the Sorbonne, which 
had decided that the dividend upon the ſhares came 


It was proper to ſupport the India Company in an 
miniſter, more ſkilful in the art of managing riches, 


ars upon this eſtabliſhment. The care of ſuperin- 
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Phe directors thought only of turning to their own 5 00K 
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tors, rather than of merchants. Nothing could 


ot be ſaid in praiſe of their adminiſtration, had 
"eo fot been ſo honeſt as to pay off the debts accu- 
d:1/ated in India for a century paſt ; and taken care 
„ ecure Pondicherry againſt any invaſion, by fur- 
rounding it with walls. Their trade was but trifling 


nd precarious, till Orry was appointed to fuperin- 


tend the finances of the nation. 


That upright and diſintereſted miniſter ſullied his Great ſue- 


ceſs of the 


irtues by a harſhneſs of temper, which he apologiz- Company; 


ed for in a manner not much to the credit of the na- with an ac- 


count of 


rith the roughneſs of his manners, he anſwered, m_— 


ow can T bebave otherwiſe ? Out of a hundred people was owing, 
ſee in a day, fifty take me for a fool, and fifty for a 


nave, He had a brother named Fulvy, who was 


and a greater ſhare of capacity. He intruſted him 
rith the concerns of the Company, which could not 
ut flouriſh under ſuch a direction. 

Notwithſtanding the former prejudices and thoſe 
which ſtill prevailed ; notwithſtanding the abhorrence 
the public had for any remains of Law's ſyſtem ; not- 


inder the denomination of uſury; notwithſtanding 
the blindneſs of a nation, credulous enough not to be 
ſhocked at ſo abſurd a decifion ; yet ſtill the two bro- 
thers found means to convince Cardinal F leury, that 


ffectual manner. They even prevailed upon that 
than in that of increaſing them, to laviſh the king's fa. g 
tending its trade, and of enlarging its powers, was after- 


wards committed to ſeveral perſons of known abilities. 
Dumas was ſent to Pondicherry. He ſoon obtain- 
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B O O k ed leave of the court of Delhi to coin money; which 
'V- privilege was worth four or five hundred thouſand 
livres [from 16, 6661. 13s. 4d. to 20,8331. 6s. 8d.] !: 
year, He obtained a ceſſion of the territory 
Karical, which entitled him to a conſiderable ſhar: 
in the trade of Tanjour. Some time after, a hundred 
thouſand Marattas invaded the Decan. They at. 
tacked-the Nabob of Arcot, who was vanquiſhed and 
flain. His family, and ſeveral of his ſubjects, took 
refuge in Pondicherry. They were received with al 
the kindneſs due to allies in diſtreſs. Ragogi Bouſſola, 
the general of the victorious army, demanded, that 
they ſhould be delivered up to him; and further re. 
quired the payment of 1,200,000 livres [ 50,0001] in 
virtue of a tribute, which he pretended the French 
had formerly ſubmitted to. 
Dumas made anſwer, That ſo long as the Mogulz 
had been maſters of that country, they had alway: 
treated the French with the reſpect due to one 0 
the moſt illuſtrious nations in the world, which, in 
her turn, took a pride in protecting her benefactors; 
that it was contrary to the character of that magna. 
nimous nation to deliver up a number of women and 
children, and of unfortunate and defenceleſs men, to 
ſee them put to death; that the fugitives then in the 
town were under the protection of his king, who 
eſteemed it his higheſt honour to be the protector of 
the diſtrefled ; that every Frenchman in Pondicherry 
would cheertully die in their defence; and that 
his own life was forfeited, if his ſovereign were to 
know that he had ſo much as liſtened to the mention 
of a tribute. He added, that he was ready to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity ; and if he ſhould be 
overpowered, he would get on board his ſhips, and 
return to Europe : that Ragogi might conſider whe- 
ther he choſe to expoſe his army to utter deſtruction, 
when the greateſt advantage that could be obtained 
by it was to take poſſeſſion of a heap of ruins. 
The Indians had not been accuſtomed to hear the 
French talk with ſo much dignity. This bolda!s 
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ome negotiations ſkilfully carried on, he determined 
o grant peace to Pondicherry. 

Whilſt Dumas was procuring wealth and reſpect to 
he Company, the government ſent La Bourdonnais 
to the iſle of France. | 

The Portugueſe, at the time of their firſt voyages 
o India, had diſcovered to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, 
tween the Igth and 20th degrees of latitude, three 
lands, to which they gave the names of Maſcaren- 
has, Cerne, and Rodrigue. There they found nei- 
her men nor quadrupeds, and attempted no ſettle- 
nent upon either of the iſlands. The moſt weſtern of 
them, which had been called Maſcarenhas, had for 
its firſt inhabitants, about the year 1660, ſeven or 
eight hundred Frenchmen. Five years after this, 
they were joined by two-and-twenty of their country- 
men. Their number was ſoon further increaſed by 
the calamity which deſtroyed the colony of Mada- 
gaſcar. The breeding of cattle was the firſt reſource 
of thefe adventurers, tranſplanted under a new ſky. 
They afterwards cultivated European corn, Aſiatic 
ma and African fruits, and ſome vegetables fit for that 

io mild climate. The health, plenty, and freedom they 
the enjoyed, induced ſeveral navigators, who came there 
hor refreſhments and ſubſiſtence, to ſettle among 
chem. Induſtry was extended with population. In 
ry 718, the diſcovery of a few wild coffee- trees ſug- 
hat eſted the idea of tranſplanting ſome coffee- trees 

% trom Arabia, which. throve extremely well. The cul- 
ion ture of this precious tree, and other laborious employ- 
end ments, were performed by ſlaves from the coaſt of Afri- 

he aa, or from Madagaſcar. Then the iſland, which had 
* changed its name from Maſcarenhas to the iſle of Bour- 
he. bon, became an important object to the Company. 
on There was, unfortunately, no harbour in the colony. 
ned This inconvenience turned the views of the French 

miniſter at Verſailles towards the iſland of Cerné, 
the chere the Portugueſe had, as uſual, left ſome qua- 
deb drupeds and fowls for the benefit of ſuch of their ſhips 


ſtaggered the general of the Marattas ; and, after B3 o O K 


B O o x as neceſlity ſhould oblige to touch there. The Dutch, 
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who afterwards took poſſeſſion of it, forſook it in 
1712, from an apprehenſion of multiplying their ſet. 
tlements too much. The iſland was uninhabited 
when the French landed there in 1720, and changed 
its name from Mauritius to the Iſle of France, which 
it ſtill bears. = 

Its firſt inhabitants came over from Bourbon, and 
were forgotten for fifteen years. They only formed 
as it were, a corps de garde, with orders to hang out 
a French flag, to inform all nations that the iland 
had a maſter. The Company, long undetermined, 
decided at laſt for keeping it; and in 1735, La Bour. 
donnais was commiſſioned to improve it. 

This man, who has ſince been ſo famous, was born 
at St. Malo, and had been at ſea from the age of ten 
years; no ſort of conſideration had been able to in. 
terrupt his voyages, in every one of which he had 
ſignalized himſelf by ſome remarkable action. The 
Arabs and Portugueſe, who were preparing to mal. 
{acre one another in the road of Mocha, had been. 
reconciled through his mediation, and he had diſplay. 
ed his valour in the war at Mahé. He was the fir 
Frenchman who ever thought of ſending armed vel: 
ſels into the Indian ſeas. He was known to be equally 
{ſkilful in the art of ſhip-building, as in that of navi. 
gating and defending a ſhip. His ſchemes bore the 
mark of genius; nor were his views contracted by the 
cloſe attention he paid to all the minute details of 
whatever he undertook. His mind was never alarm- 
ed with the appearance of difficulties, and he poſſeſ. it 
{ed the rare talent of inſpiring the men under his": 
command with the ſame elevation of ſpirit. His ene. 
mies have reproached him with an immoderate paſſion 
for riches; and it muſt be acknowledged he was not 
ſcrupulous in the means of acquiring them. 

He was no ſooner arrived at the Ifle of France, than 
he made it his buſineſs to acquire every information 
he could concerning it, in which he was much aſſiſ. 
ed by his fortunate. ſagacity and his indefatigable 
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a ſpirit of emulation into the firſt coloniſts on the 
land, who were entirely diſcouraged at the ne- 
Elect with which they had been treated, and attempt- 
d to reduce to a ſtrict ſubordination the vagrants 
ately arrived from the mother- country. He made 
hem cultivate rice and wheat, for the ſubſiſtence of 
the Europeans, and caſſava, which he had brought 
Wrom Brazil, for the ſlaves. They were to be furniſh- 
d from Madagaſcar with meat for the daily con- 


ill the cattle they had procured from thence ſhould 
ultiply ſo confiderably, as to prevent the neceſſity 
ff importing any more. A poſt which he had eſta- 
liſhed on the little iſland of Rodrigue, abundantly 
upplied the ſick with turtle. Here ſhips going to 
ndia ſoon found all the refreſhments and conveni- 
nces they wanted after a tedious paſſage. Three 
ups, one of which carried five hundred tons burden, 
ere equipped and ſent from the docks he had con- 
Iiruted. If the founder had not the ſatisfaction of 
ringing the colony to the utmoſt degree of proſperi- 
vit was capable of, at leaſt he had the credit of 
aving diſcovered what degree of importance it might 
cquire in able hands. | 


d to be owing to inchantment, did not meet with 
he approbation of thoſe who were principally con- 


o juſtify himſelf. One of the directors was aſking 
im one day how it happened that he had conducted 
he affairs of the Company ſo ill, while he had taken 
ne. No much care of his own? Becauſe, ſaid he, I have 
3 anaged mine according to my own judgment, and thoſe 
the Company according to your direftions. © 

Great men have been in all parts more uſeful to 
he public than large collective bodies. Nations and 
ocieties are but the inſtruments of men of genius; 
heſe have been the real founders of ſtates and colo- 
les. Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England, owe 


3 


umption of the inhabitants and of ſea-faring men, 


Theſe improvements, however, though they ſeem 


erned in them, and La Bourdonnais was compelled, 


adtivity. In a little time he endeavoured to inſtil B o o x 


IV. 
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B O O K their foreign conqueſts and ſettlements to able war 
riors, experienced ſeamen, and legiſlators of ſuperi 
| b talents. France eſpecially i is more indebted to ſony 
E fortunate individuals for the glory ſhe has acquired 
than to the form of her government. One of the{ 
ſuperior men had juſt eſtabliſhed the power of Fran 
over two important iflands in Africa; another, ft 
more extraordinary, added ſplendour to the French 
name in Afia ; this was Dupleix. | 
He was firſt ſent to the banks of the Ganges, when 
he ſuperintended the colony of Chandernagore. Tha 
ſettlement, though formed in a part of the globe the 
belt adapted for great commercial undertakings, hat 
been 1n a languid ſtate, till he took the managemen 
of it, The Company had not been able to ſend an 
conſiderable funds to it; and the agents, who wen 
over there without any property of their own, hal 
not been able to avail themſelves of the liberty tha 
was allowed them of advancing their own privat 
affairs. The activity of the new governor, who brought 
an ample fortune, the reward of ten years ſuccelsfu 
labours, foon ſpread throughout the colony. In 
country abounding with money they ſoon found er 
dit, when once they ſhowed themſelves deſerving d 
it. In a ſhort time, Chandernagore excited the ad 
miration of its neighbours, and the envy of its rivals 
Dupleix, who had engaged the reſt of the French uM 
his vaſt ſpeculations, opened freſh ſources of con 

merce throughout the Mogul's dominions, and as fat 
as Thibet. On his arrival he had not found a ſing n 
{loop, and he fitted out fifteen armed veſſels at once 
Theſe ſhips carried on trade from one part of Indi 


| 

to another. Some he ſent to the Red Sea, to tit : 

Gulf of Perſia, to Surat, to Goa, to the Maldives and; 

Manilla iſlands, and to all- the ſeas where there wal: 

a poſſibility of trading to advantage. W. 
5 Dupleix had for twelve years ſupported the honouMe; 
of the French name on the Ganges, and increaſe). 

the revenue of the public, as well as the private foW:; 


tunes of individuals, when he was called to Pond. tn 
ZN 
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War 
0 of all the Company's affairs in India. They were then 
one in a more flouriſhing condition than they had ever yet 
real been, or have ever been ſince ; as the returns of that 
hel year amounted to twenty- four millions [I, Ooo, oool. J. 

anc Had they been ſtill conducted with prudence, and 
tig nad more confidence been placed 1 in two ſuch men as 
cnc Dupleix and La Bourdonnais, it is probable that ſuch 
a power would have been eſtabliſhed as would not 
have been eaſily deſtroyed. 

1 Le Bourdonnais ſaw an approaching Nen with 
th England ; and propoſed a ſcheme which would have 
ha cured to the French the ſovereignty of the ſeas in 
nn Aſia, during the whole courſe of the war. Convinced, 

au that whichever nation ſhould firſt take up arms in In- 
ven dia, would have a manifeſt advantage over the other, 

hall ne defired to be furniſhed with a ſquadron, with which 
tha ne intended to ſail to the Ifle of F rance, and there 
Vat wait till hoſtilities began. He was then to ſet out 
15088 from that iſland, in order to go and cruize in the 
bath traits of Sunda, through which moſt of the ſhips paſs 
n chat are going to, or coming from China. There he 
cri would have intercepted all the Engliſh ſhips, and 
8 ſaved thoſe of the French. He would have even 
Aa 
vals 
hut 
om. 
5 fat 
ngl 
nee. 


ndia 


her 


thoſe latitudes ; and, having thus made himſelf ma- 
ter of the Indian ſeas, would have ruined all the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements in thoſe parts. 

The miniſtry approved of this plan, and granted 
him five men of war, with which he put to ſea. 

He had ſcarcely ſet ſail, when the directors, equa]- 
ly offended at their being kept in the dark with re- 
the gard to the deſtination of the ſquadron, and at the 
and expences it had occaſioned them, and Jealous of the 
wa advantage this appointment would give to a, man 
who, in their opinion, was already too independent, 
exclaimed againſt this armament as they had done 
before, and declared it to be uſeleſs. They were, or 
pretended to be, ſo fully convinced of the neutrality 
that _— be obſerved in India between the two 
Pal. IL. & 


10Uu! 
aſed 
for- 
nd. 


cherry, to take upon him the general ſuperintendency z O o Kk 


IV. 


taken the ſmall ſquadron which England ſent into 
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3 O O > K companies, that they perſuaded the miniſter inty 


that opinion, when La Bourdonnais was no longer 
preſent to animate him and guide his inexperience, 

The court of Verſailles was not aware, that a pow. 
er, ſupported chiefly by trade, would not eaſily be 
induced to leave them in quiet poſſeſſion of the In. 
dian ocean ; and that, if ſhe either made or liſtened 
to any propoſals of neutrality, it muſt be only to 
gain time. It was not aware that, even ſuppoſing 
ſuch an agreement was made bond fide on both fides 
a thouſand unforeſeen events might interrupt it. 
was not aware, that the object propoſed could never 
be fully anſwered, becauſe the fea-forces of both na. 
tions, not being bound by any private agreement 
made between the two companies, would attack their 
ſhips in the European ſeas. It was not aware, that 
in the colonies themſelves preparations would be made 
to guard againſt a ſurpriſe ; that theſe precautions 
would create a miſtruſt on both ſides; and that mil. 
truſt would bring on an open. rupture. All theſe 
particulars were not perceived by the court, and the 
tquadron was recalled. Hoſtilities began; and the 
loſs of almoſt every French ſhip in India, ſhowed to 
late which of the two was the moſt ous ſyſtem 
of politics. 

La Bourdonnais was as deeply affected for the er: 
rors that had occaſioned the misfortunes of the na- 
tion, as if he had been guilty of them himſelf, and 
exerted all his powers to remedy them. Without 
magazines, without provitions, without money, It 
found means, by his attention and perſeverance, t 
form a ſquadron, compoſed of a ſixty-gun ſhip, and 
five merchantmen, which he turned into men of wat. 
He ventured to attack the Engliſh ſquadron, beat 
them, purſued and forced them to quit the coaſt a 
Coromandel; he then beſieged and took Madras, the 
firſt of the Engliſh ſettlements. The conqueror wa 
preparing for freſh expeditions, which were certain 
and eaſy ; but he met with the moſt violent oppol. 
tion, which not only occaſioned the loſs of the ſun 
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of 9,057,000 livres [377,3751.] he had ſtipulated for as 3 © o x 
the ranſom of the city, but alſo deprived him of the 1V- 
| ſucceſs which mult neceſſarily have followed this event. 


The Company was then governed by two of the 
king's commiſſaries, who were irreconcilable enemies 


to each other. The directors and the inferior officers 


had taken part in the quarrel, as they were ſwayed 
by their reſpective inclinations or intereſts. The two 
factions were extremely exaſperated againſt each 
other. That which had cauſed La Bourdonnais's 
ſquadron to be taken from him, was enraged to ſee 
that he had found reſources in himſelf, which fruſ- 
trated every attack that was made upon him. There 
is good reaſon to believe, that this faction purſued 
him to India, and inſtilled the poiſon of jealouſy in- 
to the heart of Dupleix. Two men formed to eſteem 
and love each other, to adorn the French name, and 
perhaps to deſcend together to poſterity, became the 


vile tools of an animoſity in which they were not the 
leaſt intereſted. Dupleix oppoſed La Bourdonnais, 


and made him loſe much time. The latter, after hav- 


ing ftaid too long on the coaſt of Coromandel, wait- 
ing for the ſuccours which had been unneceſſarily de- 
{ layed, ſaw his ſquadron deſtroyed by a ſtorm. The 
crews were diſpoſed to mutiny. So many misfor- 


tunes, brought on by the intrigues of Dupleix, 
determined La Bourdonnais to return to Europe, 
where a horrid dungeon was the reward of his glo- 
nous ſervices, and the end of the hopes which the 
nation had built upon his great talents. 'The Eng- 
liſh, delivered from that formidable enemy in India, 
and conſiderably reinforced, found themſelves in a 
condition to attack the French in their turn; and 
accordingly laid fiege to Pondicherry. 

Dupleix then made amends for paſt errors. He 
defended the town with great {kill and bravery ; and 
after the trenches had been opened ſix weeks, the 
Engliſh were forced to raiſe the ſiege. The news of 
the peace arrived ſoon after, and all hoſtilities ceaſed 
between the companies of both nations. 


Gij 
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BOOK The taking of Madras, La Bourdonnais's engage 
went at ſea, and the raiſing of the ſiege of Pondi. 
cherry, gave the Indian nations a high opinion of 
the French; and they were reſpected in thoſe part; 

as the firſt and greateſt of the European powers. 

Dupleix endeavoured to avail himſelf of this dif. 
poſition, and his attention was engaged in procuring 
ſolid and important advantages for his nation. In 
order to judge rightly of his projects, we mult lay be. 
fore the reader a deſcription of the ſtate of Indoſtan 
at that time. 

Deſcription If we may credit uncertain tradition, that fine 
of Indoſtan. rich country tempted the firſt conquerors of the world, 
But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris, or Darius, 
did or did not carry their arms through that large 
portion of the globe, certain it is, that it proved an 
inexhauſtible fund of fictions and wonders to. the an. 
cient Greeks. Theſe people, ever credulous, becauſe 
they were carried away by their imagination, were 
ſo inchanted with theſe marvellous ſtories, that they 
ſtill gave credit to them, even in the more enlighten- 

ed ages of the republic. 

If we conſider this matter according to the prin- 
eiples of reaſon and truth, we ſhall find that a pure 
air, wholeſome food, and great frugality, had early 
multiplied men to a prodigious degree in Indoſtan, 
They were acquainted with laws, civil government, 
and arts; while the reſt of the earth was deſert and 
tavage. Wiſe and beneficial inſtitutions preſerved 
theſe people from corruption, whoſe only care was 
to enjoy the benefits of the ſoil and of the climate. 
If from time to time their morals were tainted in ſome 
of theſe ſtates, the empire was immediately ſubvert- 
ed; and when Alexander entered theſe regions, he 
found very few kings and many free eities. 

A country divided into numberlefs little ſtates, fome 
of which were popular, and others enſlaved, could 
not make a very formidable reſiſtance againſt the 
hero of Macedonia. His progreſs therefore was ra- 

pid, and he would have ſubdued the whole country, 
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e. had not death overtaken him in the midſt of his tri- B TSA 

i- W umbphs. | 0 5 
of By following this conqueror in his expeditions, the 
ts MW Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This 
obſcure man, who had nothing to reccommend him 
l. W but his talents, collected a numerous army, and drove 
me Macedonians out of the ' provinces they had in- 
vaded. This deliverer of his country then made him- 
ſelf maſter of it, and united all Indoſtan under his do- 
minion. How long he reigned, or what was the dura- 
tion of the empire he had founded, is not known. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs 
over-ran India, as they did many other parts of the 
world. They ſubjected ſome few iſlands to their 
dominion ; but, content with trading peaeeably on 
the continent, they made but few ſettlements on it. 

Three centuries after this, ſome barbarians of their 
religion, who came out from Khoraſſan headed by 
Mahmoud, attacked India on the north fide, and ex- 
tended their depredations as far as Guzarat. They 
carried off immenſe ſpoils from thoſe wealthy provin- 
ces, and buried them under ground in their wretch- 
ed and barren deſerts. 8 

Theſe calamities were not yet forgotten, when 
Cengis-Than, who with his Tartars had ſubdued the 
greateſt part of Aſia, brought his victorious army to 
the weſtern borders of India. This was about the 
year 1200. It is not known what part this conqueror 
and his deſcendants took in 'the affairs of Indoſtan. 
Probably they did not concern themſelves much 
about them ; for it appears, that ſoon after the Pa- 
tans reigned over this fine country. | 

Theſe men were a ſet of ſavage peaſants, who iſſu- 
ing in troops from the mountains of Candahar, ſpread 
nemſelves throughout the fineſt provinces of In- 
me oſtan, and eftabliſhed there a ſucceſſion of dominions, 
ald dependent of each other. | 
the WF The Indians had ſcarce had time to accuſtom 
ra- {Wiemſelves to this foreign yoke, when they were once 


Ty, ore forced to — maſters. Tamerlane, who came 
G1 "0 
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B 0 K from Great Tartary, and was already famous for his iſ 
—, cruelties and his victories, advanced to the north fide M 
of Indoſtan, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
with a well-diſciplined and triumphant army, inured 
to all the hardſhips of war. He ſecured the northern 
provinces himſelf, and abandoned the plunder of the 
touthern ones to his lieutenants. He ſeemed deter. 
mined to ſubdue all India, when, on a ſudden, he 
turned his arms againſt Bajazet, overcame and de. 
throned that prince, and, by the union of all hi 
conqueſts, found himſelf maſter of the immenſe ſpace 
that extends from the delicious coaſt of Smyrna to 
the delightful borders of the Ganges. After his 
death, violent conteſts aroſe, and his poſterity were de. 
prived of his rich {poils. Babar, the ſixth deſcendant 
of one of his children, alone ſurvived to preſerve hiz 
name. | 
That young prince, brought up in ſloth and luxury, 
reigned in Samarcand, where his anceſtor had ended 
his days. The Uſbeck Tartars dethroned him, and 
conſtrained him to take refuge in the Cabuliſtan. 
Ranguildas, the governor of that province, received 
him kindly, and ſupplied him with troops. 
This wiſe man addreſſed him in the following man. 
ner : It is not towards the north, where vengeance 


_« would naturally call thee, that thy ſteps muſt be 
directed. Soldiers, enervated by the pleaſures 0 
„India, could not without raſhneſs attack warrioM © 
famous for their courage and their victories. Heaven 
has conducted thee to the banks of the Indus, Wl © 
„order to fix upon thy brow one of the richet 
« diadems in the univerſe. Turn thy view toward 
« Indoſtan. That empire, torn in pieces by the in. 
« ceſſant wars of the Indians and Patans, calls for i 
« maſter. It is in thoſe delightful regions that tho 
« muſt eſtabliſh a new monarchy, and raiſe. ti! 
glory equal to that of the formidable Tamerlane. 

This judicious advice made a ſtrong impreſſion 0 
the mind of Babar. A plan of uſurpation was ii 
mediately traced out, and purſued with activity al 
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ſkill. Succeſs attended the execution. The nor- B O O K 


thern provinces, not excepting Delhi, ſubmitted after 

ſome reſiſtance; and thus a fugitive monarch had the 

honour of laying the foundation of the power of the 
Mogul Tartars, which ſubſiſts to this day. 

Ihe preſervation of this conqueſt required a form 

of government. That which Babar found eſtabliſhed 
in India, was a kind of deſpotiſm, merely relative to 


MW civil matters, tempered by cuſtoms, forms, and opi- 


nion; in a word, adapted to that mildneſs which 


theſe nations derive from the influence of the cli- 


mate, and from the more powerful aſcendant of re- 
ligious tenets. To this peaceable conſtitution Babar 
ſubſtituted a ſevere and military deſpotiſm, ſuch as 
might be expected from a victorious and barbarous 
nation. 

If we may rely upon the authority of one of the 
men who is the moſt deeply verſed in Indian tradi- 
tions, Ranguildas was long witneſs to the power of 
the new ſovereign, and exulted in the ſucceſs of his 
own councils. The recollection of the ſteps he had 
taken to place his maſter's ſon upon the throne, filled 
him with a conſcious. and real ſatisfaction. 

One day, as he was praying in the temple, he 
heard a Banian, who ſtood by him, exclaim, O God! 
thou ſeeſt the ſufferings of my brethren. We are 
* a prey to a young man who conſiders us as his 
property, which he may {ſquander and conſume at 
* pleaſure. Among the many children who call 
* upon thee from theſe vaſt regions, one oppreſles 
* all the reſt: avenge us of the tyrant ; avenge us 
* of the traitors who have placed him on the throne, 
* without examining whether he was a juſt man.” 

Ranguildas, aftoniſhed, drew near to the Banian, 
and ſaid, „O thou, who curſeſt my old age, hear 

me. If I am guilty, my conſcience has milled me. 
+ When I reſtored the inheritance to the ſon of my 


* fovereign, when I expoſed my life and fortune to 


0 


eſtabliſ} his authority, God is my witneſs, that I 
thought I was acting in conformity to his wiſe de- 


G iiij 
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5 0 0 KU crees; and, at the very inſtant when I heard thy 


„prayer, I was ſtill thanking Heaven for grantin 
« me, in my latter days, thoſe two greateſt of blef. 
A ſings, reſt and glory.L 

Glory !” cries the Banian. Learn, Ranguil. 
* das, that glory belongs only to yirtue, and not to 
* actions which are only ſplendid, without being uſe. 
„ful to mankind. Alas! what advantages did you 
« procure. to Indoſtan when you crowned the ſon of 
an uſurper? Had you previouſly conſidered whether 
„ he was capable of doing good, and whether he 
« would have the will and reſolution to be juſt ? You 
% ſay, you have reſtored to him the inheritance of 
„ his fathers, as if men could be bequeathed and 
«« poſſeſſed like lands and cattle. Pretend not to 
glory, O Ranguildas ! or, if you look for gratitude, 
go and ſeek it in the heart of Babar; he owes it 
« you. You have purchaſed it at a great price, the 
* happineſs of a whole nation.” 

Babar, however, while he was bringing kis ſubjed: 
under the yoke of deſpotiſm, took care to confine it 
within certain bounds, and to draw up his inſtitutes 
with ſo much force, that his ſucceſſors, though abſo- 
lute, could not poſſibly be unjuſt. The prince was 
to be the judge of the people and the arbiter of the 
ſtate ; but his tribunal and his council were to fit in 
public. Injuſtice and tyranny delight in darkneſs, 
that they may conceal themſelves from their intend- 
ed victims; but when the monarch's actions are to be 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of his ſubjects, it is a ſign 
he intends nothing but their good. Openly to inſult 
a number of men aſſembled, is ſuch an outrage a: 
even a tyrant would bluſh at. 

The principal ſupport of his authority was a body 
of four thouſand men, who ſtyled themſelves the fir 
| {ſlaves of the prince. Out of this body were choſen 

the Omrahs, thoſe perſons who compoſed the em- 
peror's councils, and on whom he beſtowed lands, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by great privileges. This ſort of poſſeſſions 
alw ays reverted to the crown. It was on this cond! 


* 
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by tion that all great offices were given. So true it is, B O 0 * 
ng that deſpotiſm enriches its flaves only to plunder — Np — 


them. 
Great intereſt, however, was made for the poſt of 


Omrah. Whoever aſpired to the government of a 
prorince, made this the object of his ambition. To 
prevent any projects the governors might form for 
ou their own aggrandizement or independence, they al- 
ways had overſeers placed about them, who were not 
under their controul, and who were commiſſioned to 
Enipe&t the uſe they made of the military force they 


ou rere intruſted with, to keep the conquered Indians 
of Wn awe. The fortified towns were frequently in the 
nd {Winds of officers, who were accountable only to the 


ourt. That ſuſpicious court often ſent for its dele- 
rate, and either continued or remoyed him, as it hap- 
pened to ſuit its fluctuating policy. Theſe changes 
ere grown ſo common, that a new governor coming 
but of Delhi, remained upon his elephant with his 
face turned towards the City, waiting, as he ſaid, 20 
ee us fuccefſor come out. 

The form of government, however, was not the 
ſo. Name throughout the empire; for the Moguls had left 
as ereral Indian princes in poſſeſſion of their ſovereign- 
he ies, and even given them a power of tranſmitting 
in hem to their deſcendants. They governed according 
ſs, o the laws of the country, though accountable to 
d. nabob appointed by the court. They were only 
be pbliged to pay tribute, and to conform to the condi- 
on ions ſtipulated with their anceſtors at the time of the 
alt Wonqueſt. 

a; The conquering nation could not have committed 

ny confiderable ravages, fince it does not yet conſti- 
dy ate more than a tenth part of the population of In- 
rt lia. There are a hundred millions of Indians to ten 
illions of Tartars. The two nations have never in- 
ermixed. The Indians are the only farmers and ar- 
lficers. They alone live in the country, and carry 
In the manufactures. The Mohammedans are to be 


1118 


B oo x found in the capital, at court, in great cities, in th 
ee camps and armies. | 4 


entered Indoſtan, that country was no longer what | 


theſe again truſted this buſineſs to private farmen 
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It appears, that at the period when the Mogul 4 


it had formerly been. The landed property, which 
in remote times, had been ſo firmly ſettled in the 
hands of private perſons, was now generally becom 
the prey of the depoſitaries of authority. All th; 
lands belonged to the Indian or Patan princes ; and 
it may eaſily be imagined that ſavage conquerors, ſun 
in ignorance and avarice, did not rectify this abuſe 
which 1s the utmoſt ſtretch of arbitrary power. That 
portion of the lands of the empire which the ney 
ſovereigns call their own, was divided into large g 
vernments, which were called ſubahſhips. The ſubahz 
who were intruſted with the civil and military g 
vernment, were alſo appointed to receive the revenue 
This they committed to the care of the nabobs, whon 
they eſtabliſhed throughout their ſubahſhips ; and 


whoſe immediate concern it was to cultivate the land 

At the beginning of their year, which is in June, 
the nabob's officers agreed with the farmers for tit 
price of their farm. A kind of deed was drawn uy, 
called Jamabandi, which was depoſited in the chan. 
cery of the province ; after which, the farmers went 
each in his own diſtrict, to look for huſbandmen, ani 
advanced them conſiderable ſums to enable them ti 
{ow the ground. After harveſt, the farmers remittel 
the produce of their grounds to the nabob's officers, 

The nabob delivered it to the ſubah, and the ſubai 
paid it into the emperor's treaſury. The agreemen 
were commonly for half the produce of the land; 
the other half went to pay the charges of culture, t! 
enrich the farmers, and to ſubſiſt thoſe whom the 
employed in tilling the land. In this ſyſtem wet 
compriſed not only corn, which is the principal crop 
but all other productions of the earth. Betel, fal 
and tobacco, were all farmed in the ſame manner. iſ " 


the 
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There were alſo ſome cuſtom-houſes, and ſome du- B O O x 


jes upon the public markets; but no poll-tax, or 


ny tax upon Induſtry. Theſe arbitrary rulers had 


ot thought of requiring any thing from men who 
had nothing left them. The , weaver, ſitting at his 


hom, worked without ſolicitude, and freely diſpoſed 


f the fruit of his labour. 

This liberty extended to every kind of moveables. 
They were truly the property of private perſons, who 
were not accountable to any perſon for them. They 
could diſpoſe of them in their lifetime ; and, after 
their death, they devolved to their offspring. The 
houſes of artificers, the town houſes with the little 
gudens belonging to them, were likewiſe accounted 
private property. They were hereditary, and might be 
lold. In the latter caſe, the buyer and ſeller appeared 
before the Cothoal. The conditions of the bargain 
were drawn up in writing ; and the Cothoal affixed 


Ius ſeal to the deed to make it valid. 


The ſame formality was obſerved with regard to 
the purchaſe of ſlaves ; that is, of thoſe unfortunate 
men, who, under the preſſure of poverty, choſe rather 
to be in bondage to one man who allowed them a 


ubſiſtence, than to live under that general ſlavery 


in which they had no means of procuring the neceſ- 
laries of life. They then ſold themſelves for a ſum 
of money; and this was tranſacted in preſence of the 
Cothoal, that the maſter's property might not be con- 
teſted. 

The Cothoal was a kind of notary public. There 
was one in every diſtrict of a certain ſize. It was be- 
fore him that the few deeds were tranſacted, which 
the nature of ſuch a government would admit of. 
Another officer, called Jemidar, decided all differences 
that aroſe between man and man; and his deciſions 
were almoſt always definitive, unleſs the cauſe was a 
very important one, or unleſs the aggrieved party 
was rich enough to pay for having it reverſed at the 


with the police. He had a power of inflicting ſlight 


nabob's court. The Jemidar was likewiſe intruſted 


abs 


BOOK puniſhments ; but all capital offences were reſerye;M 
for the judgment of the nabob, as he alone had z 
right to pronqunce ſentence of death. | ; 
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Such a government, which was no better than; 
deſpotiſm gradually deſcending from the throne down 
to the meaneſt officer, could have no other ſpring 
than a coercive power conſtantly exerted. Accord. 
ingly, as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon was over, the mo. 
narch quitted his capital, and reſided in his camy, 
The nabobs, the rajas, and the principal officer, 
were ſummoned to attend him; and in this manner 
he proceeded through all the provinces ſucceſſively, 
in military parade, which, however, did not preclude 
political artifice. One great man was often employ. 
ed to oppreſs another. The moſt odious refinement 
of deſpotiſm is that of dividing its flaves. Theſe di. 
viſions were fomented by informers, publicly kept 
by the prince, who were continually ſpreading alarn 
and terror. Theſe ſpies were always choſen among 
perſons of the firſt rank. Corruption 1s at its height, 
when power can ennoble what is mean. 

Every year, the great Mogul ſet qut on his travels 
more as a conqueror than as a ſovereign. He went 
to adminiſter juſtice in the provinces, as if he were 
going to.plunder them; and maintained his authority 
by a parade of military force, which makes arbitrary 
government a continnal ſtate of war. This manner 
of governing, though with legal forms, 1s very dan- 
gerous for the monarch. So long as the people feel 
their wrongs merely through the channel of tho: 
who are inveſted with his authority, they only mur- 
mur, upon the ſuppoſition that the ſovereign is ig- 
norant of them, and would not ſuffer any injuſtice 
if he Knew it : but when the ſovereign gives 1t 4 
{anion by his preſence and by his own deciſions, 
then all confidence js at an end; the deception vi 


niſhes : he was a god; now he is an idiot, or a wick-r 
ed man. | | ba 

The Mogul emperors, however, have long enjoyed iy 
the ſuperſtitious idea the nation had conceived dr 
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their ſacred character. That outward pomp which B O O R 
Wcaptivates the people more than juſtice, becauſe men. 5 
are more affected with what dazzles their eyes, than ; 
vith what is beneficial to them; the richneſs and 
{plendour of the prince's court; the grandeur that 
Kurrounded him in his travels; all this kept up in the 
minds of the people thoſe prejudices of ſervile igno- 
Fance, which trembles before the idol it has raiſed. 
Ihe various accounts that have been tranſmitted to 
Is of the luxury of the moſt brilliant courts in the 
world, are not to be compared to the oftentatious pa- 
Fade of the great Mogul when he appears in public. 
The elephants, formerly ſo dreadful in war, but which 
re become uſeleſs in an army ſince the uſe of can- 
bon; theſe immenſe animals, that are unknown in 
ur climates, give an Aſiatic monarch an air of gran- 
leur, of which we have no conception. The people 
all proſtrate before their majeſtic ſovereign, who fits 
txalted upon a throne of gold, glittering with pre- 
ious ſtones, mounted on the haughty animal, who 
roceeds ſlowly, proud to preſent the maſter of a great 
mpire to the reſpect of ſo many ſlaves. Thus, by 
$azziing the eyes of men, or inſpiring them with ter- 
ere or, the Moguls preſerved, and even enlarged their 
rity Wonqueſts. Aurengzebe completed them, by making 
ary imſelf maſter of the whole peninſula. All Indoſtan, 
ner {Wxicepting a ſmall portion of it along the coaſt of Ma- 
lan- bar, ſubmitted to that ſuperſtitious and barbarous 
feel rant, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
ole W's father, his brothers, and his nephews. 3 
zur. This infamous deſpot made the Mogul power an 
ig· Mpject of deteſtation ; but he ſupported it as long as 
tice Ne lived. At his death it was irrecoverably reduc- 
it agg. The uncertainty, as to the right of ſucceſſion, 
ons, Nas the firſt cauſe of the diſturbances that aroſe after 
va-· s demiſe, at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
ick-W'y. Only one law was generally acknowledged; 
lat which enacted, that the ſceptre ſhould never 
yed p out of the family of Tamerlane ; but every em- 
1 0! ror was at liberty to chooſe his ſucceſſor, without 
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vo! K being obliged to regard the degree of conſanguini 
— ty. This indefinite right proved a ſource of diſcord. 
Young princes, whoſe birth entitled them to exped Mf 

the crown, and who frequently were at the head d 

a province and an army, ſupported their claim iword. 
in-hand, and paid little regard to the will of a mo. 
narch who was no more. This happened at the death 
of Aurengzebe. His rich ſpoils were ſtained with 
blood. In theſe convulſions of the ſtate, the ſpring 
that reſtrained an army of twelve hundred thouſand 
men were relaxed. Every nabob aimed at being in. 
dependent, increaſing the contributions raiſed upon 
the people, and leſſening the tributes ſent into thi 
emperor's treaſury. No longer was any thing regu. 
lated by law; all was carried on by caprice, or throwſfi 
into confuſion by violent meaſures, | 

The education of the young princes promiſed No 
remedy for all theſe evils. Left to the care of women 
till the age of ſeven years, tutored afterwards in ſome 
religious principles, they waſted in the ſoft indul. 
gences of a ſeraglio thoſe years of youth and activ 
ty which ought to be employed in forming the mai, 
and inſtructing him in the knowledge of life. Car 
was taken to enervate them, that they might not be 
come dangerous. Conſpiracies of children agauul 
their fathers were frequent. A ſuſptcious ſyſtem d 
policy tended to weaken the character of theſe young 
men, in order that they ſhould not be capable 
committing a crime. Hence that ſhocking thouglt 
of an oriental poet, that fathers, while their ſons al 
living, are fondeſt of their grandſons, becauſe they in 
in them the enemies of their enemies. 

The Moguls retained nothing of thoſe hardy man 
ners they had brought with them from their moul 
tains. Thoſe among them who were advanced! 
high offices, or had acquired large fortunes, change 
their habitations, according to the ſeaſons. In the 

_ retirements, which were ſome of them more delig| 
ful than others, they lived in houſes built only 
clay or earth, but the inſide of which preſented evi; 
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i WAajatic luxury, together with all the pomp of the B O O x 


moſt corrupted courts. Wherever men cannot raiſe 


they are deſirous of crowding all their enjoyments in 
the only moment they can call their own. Every 
pleaſure, and even life itſelf, is exhauſted in the midſt 
of perfumes and women. 
The Mogul empire was in this tate of weakneſs 
rhen it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous Na- 
dercha, better known among us by the name of 
hamas Kouli-Kan. The innumerable armies of In- 
ja were diſperſed, without reſiſtance, by a hundred 
houſand Perſians ; as thoſe very Perſians had for- 
nerly fled before thirty thouſand Greeks trained by 
lexander. Thamas entered victorious into Delhi, 
eceived the homage of Muhammet, ſuffered that 
eak monarch to live and to reign, united to Perſia 
ll the provinces that ſuited him, and returned load- 
d with an immenſe booty, the ſpoils of Indoſtan. 
Muhammet, deſpiſed by his conqueror, was {till 
ore ſo by his ſubjects. The great men would not 
erve under a vaſſal of the king of Perſia. The na- 
obſhips became independent, paying only a ſmall 
nbute, In vain did the emperor declare that the 
abobs ſhould -ſtill be removeable ; each of them 
irove with all his power to make his dignity heredi- 
ary, and the ſword decided eyery conteſt. The ſub- 
ds were conſtantly at war with their maſter, and 
ere not conſidered as rebels. Whoever could afford 
0pay a body of troops, pretended to a ſovereignty. 
he only formality obſerved was, to counterfeit the 
mperor's ſign manual in a firman, or warrant of in- 
eſtiture. It was brought to the uſurper, who re- 
aved it on his knees. This farce was neceſſary to 
poſe upon the people, who had ſtill reſpe& enough 
manning for the family of Tamerlane, to chooſe that 
il authority ſhould, at leaſt, appear to proceed from 
at ſource. 
Thus did diſcord, ambition, and anarchy, oppreſs 
bis beautiful region of Ia an. Crimes could the 
8 | 


a laſting fortune, nor tranſmit it to their poſterity, — 
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B O O k more eaſily be concealed, as it was the cuſtom of th 
iv- great never to write but in ambiguous terms, and if 
" * employ none but obſcure agents, whom they diſown 
ed when they found. it neceſſary. Aſſaſſination ani 
poiſoning became common crimes, which were burielſ 
in the dark receſſes of thoſe impenetrable palaces, full 
of attendants, ever ready to perpetrate the blackelſ 
acts on the leaſt ſignal from their maſter. 1 
Ihe foreign troops that were called in by the co. 
tending parties, completed the miſeries of this wii 
happy country. They carried off all the riches of ti 
land, or obliged the owners to bury them unde 
ground ; and thus it was that the treaſures amaſ 
for ſo many ages gradually diſappeared. A genen 
dejection enſued. The grounds lay fallow, and tl 
manufactures ſtood ſtill. The people would no long 
work for foreign plunderers, or domeſtic oppreſſon 7] 
Want and famine were ſoon felt. Theſe calamitig 
which for ten years had infeſted the provinces of th 
empire, began to viſit the coaſt of Coromandel. Th 
wiſe Nizam-el Muluck, ſubah of the Decan, was no 
no more. His prudence and talents had kept thi 
part of India which he commanded in a flourifhin 
ſtate. The European merchants were apprehenſi 
that their trade might fail when it had loſt that ſuppo 
They ſaw no reſource againſt that danger, but to ha 
a territory of their own, large enough to contain 
number of manufacturers ſufficient to make up tlt 
4 lading. 
. Means em- Dupleix was the firſt who conſidered this as 
5 * practicable ſcheme. The war had brought mal 
3 ro acquire troops to Pondicherry, with which he hoped, by 
0 bellen in pid conqueſts, to procure greater advantages than i 
3 India rival nations had obtained by a ſteady conduct a 
Rn mature deliberation. 
He had long ſtudied the character of the Mogi 
their intrigues, and their political intereſts. He p 
acquired ſuch knowledge of theſe matters as mi 
have been ſurpriſing eyen in a man brought up 
the court of Delhi. This knowledge, deeply ca 
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bower to attain a principal influence in the affairs of 
Indoſtan ; poſſibly, to manage them at his pleaſure. 
His ſpirit, which prompted him to attempt more than 
he was able to perform, gave additional ſtrength to 
his reflections. Nothing terrified him in the great 
art he propoſed to act at the diſtance of ſix thouſand 
eagues from his native country. In vain did his 
riends repreſent to hini the dangers attending ſuch 
an undertaking ; he conſidered nothing but the glori- 
dus advantage of ſecuring to France a new do minion 
Wn the heart of Aſia; of enabling her, by the revenues 
nnexed to it, to defray the charges of trade and the 
xpences of ſovereignty ; ; and even of freeing her 
rom the tribute which our luxury pays to the in- 
juſtry of the Indians, by procuring rich and numer- 
us cargoes, which ſhould not be bought with any 
xports of money, but with the overflowings of the 
ew revenues. Full of this great project, Dupleix 
agerly ſeized the firſt opportunity that offered to put 
in execution, and ſoon took upon him to diſpoſe of 
he ſubahſhip of the Decan, and the nabobſhip of the 
arnatic, in favour of two men who were ready to 
ire up any thing he ſhould require. 

The ſubahſhip of the Decan is a viceroyalty, made 
p of ſeveral provinces which were formerly fo many 
dependent ftates. It extends from Cape Comorin 
the Ganges. The ſubah has the ſuperintendence 
Fall the Indian princes, and all the Mogul governors 
ithin his juriſdiction ; and in his hands are depoſited 
le contributions that are deſtined to fill the public 
caſure, He can compel his inferior officers to at- 
nd him in all military expeditions he may think 
oper to make into the countries under his domi- 
on; but he is not allowed to march them into a 
= reign territory, Without an expreſs order from the 
+8 peror, 

The ſubahſhip of the Decan becoming vacant in 
48, Dupleix, after a ſeries of events and revolutions, 


ON the corruption of the Moguls, the weakneſs 
15. I. 


bined, had convinced him that it would be in his B 00K 
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B O O EK of the Indians, and the boldneſs of the French, were 
IV. 


fection and ſubmiſton might be depended upon. The 


wiſe as thoſe of Egypt, ſuffer no ſtranger to penetrat 
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equally conſpicuous, diſpoſed of it, towards the be. 
ginning of the year 1751, in favour of nnn 
fon of the late viceroyy - 

This ſucceſs ſecured great advantages to the French 
ſettlements along the coaſt of Coromandel; but Pon. 
dicherry was a place of ſuch importance, that it was 
thought to deſerve a particular attention. This town, 
which is ſituated in the Carnatic, has ſuch conſtant 
and immediate connections with the nabob of that 
rich diſtrict, that it was thought adviſable to procure 
the government of the province for a man whoſe af. 


choice fell upon Chunda-ſaeb, a relation of the late 
nabob, well known for his intrigues, his misfortunes, 
his warlike exploits, and his-ſteadineſs of temper. 
In return for their ſervices, the French made hin 
give up an immenſe territory. The principal of their 
acquilitions was the iſland of Seringham, formed by 
the two branches of the Caveri. This long and fer. 
tile iſland derives its name and its conſequence from 1 
pagoda, which is fortified, as are moſt great building N 
that are devoted to public worſhip. The temple IM, 
ſurrounded with ſeven ſquare encloſures, at the di- 
ſtance of three hundred and fifty feet from each other, 
and formed by walls of a moderate height, which are 
proportionably thick. The altar ſtands in the centre 
A fingle monument of this kind, with its fortifica- 
tions, and the myſteries and riches it contains, | 
more likely to enforce and perpetuate a religion, 
than a multiplicity of temples and prieſts diſperſed 
in different towns, with their ſacrifices, ceremonies 
prayers, and diſcourſes, which, by their numbe!, 
their frequent repetition, and their being performed 
in public, are apt to tire the people: theſe are allo 
expoſed to the contempt of enlightened reaſon, t 
dangerous profanations, or to the ſlight and negled 
of the people; a circumſtance which the prieſts dread 
more than ſacrilege itſelf. The prieſts of India, © 
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Into the pagoda of Seringham. Amidit the fables ing O O K 


« W which the hiſtory of this temple is involved, proba- 
a bly ſome acute philoſopher might, if he were admit- 
ted into 1t, trace from the emblems, the form and 
conſtruction of the edifice, and the ſuperttitious Prac- 
tices and traditions peculiar to that ſacred encloſure, 
many ſources of initruction, and acquire an infight 
into the hiſtory of the moſt remote ages. Pilgrims 
reſort thither from all parts of Indoſtan, to obtain 
| abſolution of their ſins, and always bring an offering 
proportionable to their circumſtances. Theſe gifts 
were {till fo conſiderable at the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, as to maintain forty thouſand men in a 
life of floth and idleneſs. The Bramins of this tem- 


more buſy ſcenes of intrigue and politics. 
Independent of other advantages which the French 
enjoyed by the acquiſition of Seringham, the ſitu— 
ation gave them great influence over the neighbour- 
ing countries, and an abſolute command over the 
kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at any time ſtop 
the waters that were wanted for the culture of the 
ice. | 
The territories of Karical and Pondicherry obtain- 
ed an acceſſion of ten leagues each, with fourſcore 
villages. If theſe acquiſitions were not ſo conſider- 
able as that of Seringham in point of political influ- 
ence, they were much more ſo with regard to trade. 
But this was a trifling acquiſition; compared to the 
erritory that was gained to the North, which com- 
prehended the Condavir, Maſulipatnam, the iſland 
t Divi, and the four provinces of Muſtafanagur, 
Llur, Rajamandry, and Chicakol. Such important 
oncefſions made the French maſters of the coaſt for 
he ſpace of ſix hundred miles, and procured them 
he beſt linen in Indoſtan. It is true they were to 
joy the four provinces no longer than they ſhould 
urnich the ſubah with a ſtipulated number of troops; 
Ind maintain them at their own expence; but this 
H ij 


ple, though under the reſtraints of ſubordination, 
were ſeldom known to quit their retirement for the 
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B O O k agreement, which was only binding to their honeſty, 


many ages. | 


_ greateſt proſperity. It is well known, that every 


able opportunities to pave the way for thoſe great te- 


None but the ſubah himſelf. 
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gave them little concern, Their ambition made them 
already think themſelves in poſſeſſion of the treaſureg 
that had been heaped up in thoſe vaſt regions for ſo 


The ambitious views of the French, and their pro. 
jects of conqueſt, were carried much beyond this, 
They propofed to obtain a ceſſion of the capital of 
the Portugueſe colonies, and to ſeize upon the di. 
{tri& of a triangular form, which lies between Maſu- 
lipatnam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. | 

In the mean time, till they could realize theſe br. 
liant chimeras, they conſidered the perſonal honours 
that were laviſhed upon Dupleix as a preſage of the 


foreign colony is in ſome degree odious to the na. 
tives; it is therefore good policy to endeavour to leſ. 
ſen this averſion, and the ſureſt way to attain that I. 
end is, to conform as much as poſſible to the cuſtom: Wi 
and manners of the country. This maxim, which is {Ws 
in general true, is more. particularly ſo in countvies 
where the people reflect but little; and is conſe- 
quently ſo in India. 

The inclination which the French commander had 
for Aſiatic pomp, was {till a further inducement with 
him, to conform to the cuſtoms of the country, Ac- 
cordingly, he was exceedingly rejoiced when he ſav 
himſelf inveſted with the dignity of a nabob. That 
title put him upon a level with thoſe whoſe protec- 
tion he ſolicited before, and afforded him conſider- 


volutions he meditated, in order to promote the im- 
portant intereſts he was intruſted with. He enter 
tained ſtill greater hopes on being appointed govet- 
nor of all the Mogul poſſeſſions, throughout an ex. 
tent little inferior to the whole kingdom of France. 
All the revenues of thoſe rich provinces were to be 
depoſited in his hands, and he was accountable t0 


Though theſe agreements entered into by mei- 
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7, chants could not be very pleaſing to the court of Del- B © O R 


hi, they were not much afraid of its reſentment. 
The emperor, being in want of men and money, which 
the ſubahs, the nabobs, the rajahs, his meaneſt de- 
legates, took upon themſelves to refuſe him, found 
himſelf attacked on all fides. 

The Rajaputes, deſcended from thoſe Indians with 
whom Alexander had been engaged in battle, being 
driven out of their lands by the Moguls, took ſhelter 
in ſome mountains that are almoſt inacceſſible. Con- 
tinual diſturbances put it out of their power to think 
of conqueſts ; but in the intervals of their diſſenſions, 
they make inroads that cannot fail of haraſſing an 
empire already exhauſted, 

The Patans are ſtill more formidable enemies. 
Driven by the Moguls from moſt of the thrones of 
Indoſtan, they have taken refuge at the foot of Mount 
Imaus, which is a continuation of the Caucaſus. That 
ſituation has ſtrangely altered their manners, end 
given them a fierceneſs of temper which they had 
not in a milder climate. War is their chief employ- 


ſe. ment. They ſerve alike under the banners of Indian 

or Mohammedan princes; but their obedience is not 
ad equal to their valour. Whatever crime they may 
ith are been guilty of, it is dangerous to puniſh them; 
\ c. Mir they are ſo vindictive, that they will murder when 
au they are weak, and revolt when they are ſtrong 


nough to attempt any bold enterpriſe. Since the 
rgning power has loſt its ſtrength, the nation has 
Inaken off the yoke. Not many years ago, their 
generals carried on their ravages as far as Delhi, and 
ud not quit that capital till they had plundered it. 

To the north of Indoſtan is a nation, which, though 
ver- Nately known, is the more formidable for being a new 
ex-'emy. This people, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
face. Perks, have found means to free themſelves from 
he chains of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, though ſur- 
ounded by nations of flaves. They are ſaid to be 
Aowers of a philoſopher of Thibet, who inſpired 
hem with ſome notions of liberty, and taught them 
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6 OO & Theiſm without any mixture of ſuperſtition. They 
wg firſt appeared in the beginning of the preſent cen. 


as a nation, During the calamities of the Mogul 
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tury ; but were then confidered rather as a ſect than 


empire, their number increaſed conſiderably by apoſ. 
tates of all religions, who joined with them, and 
ſought ſhelter among them from the oppreſſions and 
fury of their tyrants. To be admitted of that ſo- 
ciety, nothing more is required than to ſwear im. 
lacable hatred againſt monarchy. It is aflerted, 
that they have a temple, with an altar, on which 
ſtands their code of laws, and next to it a ſceptre and 
a dagger. Four old men are elected, who occafion. 
ally conſult the law, which is the only ſupreme poy- 
er this republic obeys. The Sheiks actually poſlek 
the whole province of Punjal, the greateſt part df 
the Moultan and the Sindi, both banks of the Indus 
from Caſſimere to Tatta, and all the country towards 
Delhi, from Lahor to Serhend : they can raiſe an 
army of ſixty thonſand good cavalry. 
But of all the enemies of the Moguls, none are, Mt” 
perhaps, ſo dangerous as the Marattas. This nation 
of late ſo famous, as far as the obſcurity of their or: 
gin and hiſtory will allow us to conjecture, poſleſled 
ſeveral provinces of Indaſtan, from whence they were 
driven by the fear or the arms of the Moguls. They”: 
fled into the mountains which extend from Surat to 
Goa, and there formed ſeveral tribes, which in pr. 
ceſs of time united into one ſtate, of which 'Sataral 
was for a long time, and Ponah now is, the capital, 
Moſt of them carried vice and licentiouſneſs to al 
the exceſſes which might be expected from an igno 
rant people, who have caſt off the yoke of prejudices 
without ſubſtituting wholeſome laws and knowleds 
in their ſtead. Tired of laudable and peaceful! 
bours, they thought of nothing but rapine. Je 
this was confined to the plundering of a few village 
and the robbing of ſome caravans ; till the coalt 
Coromandel, being threatened by Aurengzebe, mad 
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them ſenſible of their ſtrength, by imploring their n K 3 
aſſiſtance. | 

At this period, they were ſeen coming out of their | 
rocks, mounted on ſmall and ill-ſhaped horſes, but 
tout, and accuſtomed to indifferent feeding, to diffi- 
cult roads, and to exceſſive fatigue. The whole accou- 
trement of a Maratta horſeman conſiſted of a turban, a 
girdle, and a cloak. His proviſions were a little bag 
of rice, and a leather bottle full of water. His only 
weapon was an excellent ſabre. 

Notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of theſe barbarians, 
the Indian princes were forced to bend to the yoke 
of Aurengzebe ; but the conqueror, weary of con- 
tending with irregular troops, which were continual- 
ly ravaging the newly-reduced provinces, determin- 
ed to conclude a treaty that would have been diſ- 
honourable, had it not been dictated by neceſſity, 
which is ſtronger than prejudices, oaths, and laws. 
He ceded for ever to the Marattas the fourth part of 
the revenues of the Decan, a ſubabſhip formed out 
of all his uſurpations in the peninſula, 

This kind of tribute was regularly paid as long as 
Aurengzebe lived, After his death, it was granted 
or refuſed according to circumſtances. The levying of 
it brought the Marattas in arms to the remoteſt parts 
ot their mountains. Their boldneſs increaſed during 
the anarchy of Indoſtan. They have made the em- 
pire tremble ; they have depoled monarchs ; they 
lave extended their trontiers ; they have granted 
their protection to rajas and nabobs who ſtrove to 
be independant, and their influence has been un- 
bounded, 

While the court of Delhi was with difficulty con- 
tending with ſo many enemies, all conſpiring to ef- 
ect its ruin, M. de Buſſy, w ho, with a ſmall corps of 
French troops, and an army of Indians, had con- 
ducted Salabat-jing to Aurengabad his capital, en- , 
pes to eſtabliſh him on the throne where he 

had placed him. The weakneſs of the prince, the 
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$0.01 conſpiracies which it occaſioned, the firmans or priyj. 
de | leges which had been granted to rivals, and other 


impediments, obſtructed, but could not ſubyert his 
projects. By his means the prince reigned more 
peaccably under the protection of the French than 
could have been expected, conſidering the circum. 


ſtances of his ſituation ; and he preſerved him abſo. 


lutely independent of the head of the empire. 
Chunda-Saeb, appointed nabob of the Carnatic, 
was not in ſo happy a ſituation. The Engliſh, ever 
in oppoſition to the French, had ſtirred up a rival 
againſt him, named Mohammed-Ali-Khan. The 
names of thoſe two princes ſerved as a pretence for 
carrying on a vigorous war between the two nations: 
they fought for glory, for wealth, and to ſerve the 


paſſions of their reſpective commanders, Dupleix and 


Saunders. Victory declared alternately for each 
army. Succeſs would not have been ſo fluctuating, had 
the governor of Madras had more troops, or the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry better officers. It was diffi. 
cult to conjecture which of thoſe two men, who were 
both of the ſame inflexible temper, would in the end 
obtain the ſuperiority ; but it was very certain that 
neither would ſubmit, while he had either troops or 
money left. Nor was it likely that either of them 
would ſoon be reduced to this extremity, notwith- 
ſtanding their amazing efforts, becauſe they both 
found ſuch reſources in their hatred and their genius, 
as even the moſt able men could not have any con- 


ception of. It was evident that the diſturbances in 


the Carnatic would not be at an end, unleſs the 
peace was firſt ſettled in Europe; and it was to be 
feared that the flame, which had been confined to 
India for fix years, might ſpread further. The mini. 
ſters of France and England obviated this dange!, 
by enjot"ing the two Companies to fix certain terms 
of agreement. They made a conditional treaty, 
which began by ſuſpending all hoſtilities at the com- 
mencement of the year 1755; and was to end by 


| eſtabliſhing between them a perfect equality of tert. 
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tory, of ſtrength, and of trade, on the coaſts of Co- B O O K 
romandel and Orixa. This ſtipulation had not yet , . 
received the ſanction of the courts of London and 
Verſailles, when greater intereſts kindled a freſh war 
between the two nations. ET 

The report of this great conteſt, which began in War be- 
North America, and ſpread itſelf throughout the Lari and 
univerſe, reached the Eaſt Indies at a time when the French. 
| Engliſh were engaged in a very intricate war with fag hs 
the ſubah of Bengal. Had the French been then in ſetelements, 
the ſame ſtate they were ſome years before, they 
would have joined with the natives. From narrow 
riews and ill- judged intereſts, they were defirous of 
entering into a formal convention, to ſecure the 
neutrality which had ſubſiſted on the banks of 
the Ganges during the laſt diſturbances. Their rivals 
amuſed them with the hopes of ſettling this con- 
rention, ſo long as they wanted to keep them in a 
ſtate of ination. But as ſoon as their ſucceſſes had 
enabled them to make their own terms, they attacked 
Chandernagore. The reduction of this place was 
followed by the ruin of all the factories dependent 
upon 1t, and put the Engliſh in a condition to fend 
men, money, proviſions, and ſhips, to the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, where the French were juſt arrived with 
conſiderable land and ſea forces. 

Theſe forces, deſtined to protect the ſettlements 
of their own nation, and deſtroy thoſe of the enemy, 
vere more than ſufficient to anſwer both thoſe pur- 
poles. The only point was to make a proper uſe of 
them ; but there was a miſtake in this from the be- 
ginning, as will plainly appear from the following 
obſervations. | 

Before the commencement of the war, the Com- 
pany poſſeſſed, on the coaſts of Coromandel and Orixa 
Maſulipatnam, with five provinces ; a large circuit 
of land about Pondicherry, which for a long time ; 
before had been nothing but a ſandbank ; and an 
extent nearly of the ſame ſize in the neighbourhood 


of Karical ; and, laftly, the iſland of Seringham. 
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B O O K Theſe poſſeſſions made four tracts of country, too far 
1 
eee diſtant to ſupport each other. They bore the marks 
of the wild fancy and extravagant imagination of 
Dupleix, who had made theſe acquiſitions 

Theſe political errors might have been amended, 
Dupleix, who compenſated for his defects by hi 
great qualities, had acquired ſo great an influence, 
that he was offered the perpetual government of the 
Carnatic. It was the moſt flouriſhing province 1n all 
the Mogul empire. By ſingular and fortunate cir- 
cumſtances, it had been governed ſucceſſively by 
three nabobs of the ſame family, who had been 
equally attentive to agriculture and induſtry. General 
telicity had been the reſult of this mild government. 
and public-{pirited conduct, and the public revenues 
had increaſed to twelve millions | 50,c00l.]. A fixth 
part of this ſum would have been given to Salabat- 
jing, and the reſt would have been for the Company, 
Ik the miniſtry and the direction, who alternately 
ſupported and neglected their power in India, had 
but been capable of a firm and ſettled reſolution, 
ihey might have ſent orders to their agent to give up 
all the remote conqueſts, and to be content with that 
important ſettlement. It was alone ſufficient to give 
ihe French a firm eſtabliſhment, a compact territory 
in which the ſettlements would be contiguous, a very 
large quantity of merchandiſe, proviſions for their 
fortified towns, and revenues ſufficient to maintain a 
body of troops; which would have enabled them to 
et the jealouſy of their neighbours, and the hatred 
of their enemies, at defiance. Unfortunately for them, 
the court of Verſailles ordered that Dupleix ſhould 
not accept of the Carnatic ; and affairs remained 4 
they were before that propoſal. 

The tituation was critical. Dupleix was, perhaps 
the only man who could ſupport himſelf in it, or in 
his ſtead the celebrated officer who had had the great. 
eſt ſhure in his confidence, and was beſt acquainted witi 
his ſchemes. The contrary opinion prevailed. Du- 

pleix had been recalled, The general who was ap 
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far pointed to conduct the Indian war, imagined he muſt 5 0 0 K 
ks {Wjemolith a ſtructure which ought only to have been - 
of Wl ſupported in thoſe troubleſome times, and diſcovered —* 
his deſigns in ſo public a manner, as contributed great 
xd. Ny to heighten the imprudence of his reſolutions. 
his This man, whoſe ungovernable temper could never 
ce, ¶ adapt itſelf to circumitances, had received from nature 
the none of thoſe qualities that render a man fit for com- 
all mand. He was governed by a gloomy, impetuous, 
I. and irregular imagination; fo that there was a per- "I 
by WE petual contraft between his converſation and his pro- 
en jects, and between his projects and his actions. Paſſion- 
ral ate, ſuſpicious, jealous, and poſitive to exceſs, he creat- 
nt ed an univerſal diſidence and dejection, and excited 
animoſities never to be ſuppreſſed. His military ope- 
| rations, his civil government, his political combina- 
tions, all bore evident marks of the confuſion of his 
ideas. SP 
{ The evacuation of the iſland of Seringham was the 
principal cauſe of the diſaſters that attended the war 
with Tanjour. Maſulipatnam, and the northern pro- 
vinces, were loſt, from having given up the alliance 
of Salabat-jing. The inferior powers of the Carnatic, 
who no longer reſpected the French for the ſake of 
their old friend the ſubah of the Decan, completed 
the general ruin by eſpouſing other intereſts. 
On the other hand, the French ſquadron, though 
| luperior to the Engliſh, with which it had engaged 
three ſeveral times without gaining any advantage 
| over it, was at laſt obliged to leave it maſter of the 
ſeas, by which the fate of India was decided. Pon- 
dicherry, after ſtruggling with all the horrors of fa- 
mine, was forced to furrender on the 15th of January 
1761. Lally had, the day before, corrected a plan 
of capitulation drawn up by the council ; he had 
named deputies to carry it to the enemy's camp ; 
and, by a contradiction that was characteriſtic of the . 
man, he gave the deputies a letter for the Englith 
general, in which he told him, bc would haye no ca- 
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B 0 © E pitulation, becauſe the Engliſh were ſuch people that they 


would not adhere to it. | 

In taking poſſeſſion of the place, the conqueror 
cauſed not only the troops that had defended it, but 
all the French in the Company's ſervice, to be ſhip. 
ped off for Europe ; and, not fatisfied even with that 
revenge, they deſtroyed Pondicherry, and made that 
noble city a heap of ruins. i 5 

Thoſe of the inhabitants who were ſent over to 
France, arrived in deſpair, at having loft their fortunes, 
and ſeen their houſes demoliſhed as they quitted the 
ſhore. They filled Paris with their clamours ; they 
excited the indignation of the public againſt their 
governor ; they impeached him as the author of all 
their miſeries, and the ſole cauſe of the loſs of a 
flouriſhing colony. Lally was taken up and tried by 
the parliament. He had been accuſed of high treaſon 
and extortion ; of the firſt he was acquitted, and of 
the ſecond no proof could be brought; yet Lally was 
condemned to loſe his head. 5 

Let us aſk, in the name of humanity, what his 
crime was, that it ſhould be puniſhable by law ? The 
awful ſword of juſtice was not put into the hands of 
the magiſtrate to gratify private reſentment, or even 
to follow the emotious of public indignation. The 
law alone muſt point out its own victims ; and, if the 
clamours of a blind and incenſed multitude could 
way with the judges to pronounce a capital ſentence, 
the innocent might ſuffer for the guilty, and there 
would be no fafety for the citizen. In this point of 
view let us examine the ſentence. 

It declares, that Lally ſtands convicted of having 
betrayed the intereſts of the king, of the ſtate, and of tht 
India Company. What is meant by betraying of in- 
tereſts? What law is there that makes it death to be 
guilty of this vague and indefinite crime? No ſuch 
law either does or can exiit. Diſgrace from the prince, 
contempt from the nation, and public infamy ; thee 
are the proper puniſhments for the man, who, from 
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incapacity or folly, has not ſerved his country as he B; O O K 
ought : but death, and that too upon a ſcaffold, is . 
deſtined for crimes of a different nature. 

| The ſentence further declares, that Lally ſtands 
convicted off vexations, exaciions, and abuſe of authority. 

No doubt he was guilty of theſe in numberleſs inſtan- 

ces. He made uſe of violent means to procure pe- 

cuniary aids; but this money was put into the public 
neaſure. He injured and oppreſſed the citizens; but 

he never attempted any thing againſt their lives or 

againſt their honour. He erected gibbets in the market- 

place, but cauſed no one to be executed upon them. 

In fact, he was a madman of a dark and dangerous 
caſt ; an odious and deſpicable man; a man totally 
incapable of command. But he was neither guilty 
of public extortions nor treaſon ; and, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of a philoſopher whoſe virtues do honour to 
humanity, every one had a right to kill Lally, except the 
executioner. 

The misfortunes that befel the French in Aſia had cauſes of 
been foreſeen by all conſiderate men, who reflected the minor 
on the corruption of the nation. 'Their morals eſpe- French. 
cially had degenerated in the voluptuous climate of 
india, The wars which Dupleix had carried on in 
the inland parts had laid the foundation of many 
tortunes. They were increaſed and multiplied by 
the gifts which Salabat-jing laviſhed on thoſe who con- 
ducted him in triumph to his capital, and fixed him 
on the throne. The officers who had not ſhared the 
dangers, the glory, and the benefits of thoſe brilliant 
expeditions, found out an expedient to comfort them- 

5 Wiclves under their misfortune ; which was, to reduce 
„„the ſipahis to half the number they were ordered to 
n- maintain, and to apply their pay to their own benefit; 
be Wihich they could eaſily do, as the money paſſed 
ch through their hands. The agents for trade, who had 
©, Wot theſe reſources, accounted to the Company but 
le br a very ſmall part of the profits made upon the 
m kuropean goods they ſold, though they ought to have 

deen all their own ; and ſold them thoſe in India at 
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B O O Ka very high price, which they ought to have had x 


receiving a handiome gratuity ; they even trequent!y 


ly agreed upon, and became the prey of the perſons 


Tank, who had been diſgraced and ruined at home; 
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prime coſt. Thoſe who were intruſted with collecting 
the revenue of any particular ſpot, farmed it them. 
ſelves under Indian names, or let it for a trifle, upon 


kept back the whole income of ſuch eſtates, under 
pretence of ſome imaginary robbery or devaſtation, 
which had made it impoſſible to collect it. All un. 
dertakings, of what nature ſoever, were clandeftine. 


employed in them, who had found means to make 
themſelves formidable, or of ſuch as were moſt in 
favour, or richeſt. The authoriſed abuſe that pre- 
vails in India, of giving and receiving preſents on 
the concluſion of every treaty, had multiplied theſe 
tranſactions without neceſſity. The navigators why 
landed in thoſe parts, dazzled with the fortunes which 
they ſaw increaſed fourfold from one voyage to ano. 
ther, no longer regarded their ſhips, but as the mean; 
of carrying on trade and acquiring wealth. Corrup- 
tion was brought to its greateſt height by people d 


but who, being encouraged by what they ſaw, and 
impelled by the reports that were brought to then, 
reſolved to go themſelves into Aſia, in hopes of re- 
trieving their ſhattered fortunes, or of being able to 
continue their irregularities with impunity. The pet. 
{onal conduct of the directors made it neceſſary for 
them to connive at all theſe diſorders. They were 
reproached with attending to nothing in their office 
but the credit, the money, and the power it gant 
them; with giving the moſt important poſts to thel 
own relations, men of no morals, application, or ca- 
pacity ; with multiplying the number of factors with: 
out neceſlity and without bounds, to ſecure friend: 
in the city and at court; and, laſtly, they were at. 
cuſed of obtruding upon the public commodities 
which might have been bought cheaper and bettet 
in other places. Whether the government did nd 
know of theſe exceſſes, or had nat reſolution enoug! 
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to put a ſtop to them, it was, by its blindneſs or itsB O O K 
weakneſs, in ſome meaſure acceſſary to the ruin of . 
the affairs of the nation in India. It might even 


without injuſtice be charged with being the principal 


cauſe of them, by ſending ſuch improper perſons to 
manage and defend an important ſettlement, which 
had no leſs to fear from its own corruption, than from 


the Engliſh fleets and armies. 


The diſaſters of the Company abroad were aggra- Meaſures 


vated by their ſituation equally diſtreſsful at home. taken by 


5 - * the French 
It was neceflary to repreſent theſe twofold misfor- to re-eſta- 


. . — bliſh affairs 
tunes to the proprietors. This diſcovery occaſioned 1 


a general deſpondency, which gave riſe to a variety 


of different ſchemes, all equally abſurd. Theſe ſe- 


veral ſchemes were haſtily diſcuſſed; nor was it poſli- 


ble that any of them could be fixed upon by men in 


uch a ſtate of uncertainty and diſſidence. The de- 


liberations were carried on with too much aſperity ; 


land time, which was of ſo much conſequence, was loſt 


in upbraidings and invectives. No one could foreſee 


where theſe commotions would end. The ſtorm at 


ength ſubſided, and freſh hopes began to dawn. 
ſhe Company, which the enemies to all excluſive 


privileges wiſhed to ſee aboliſhed, and which ſo many 


Yyate intereſts had conſpired to deſtroy, ſtill main- 
ained its ground; but it was put upon a better foot- 


png; a circumſtance which was abſolntely neceſſary. 
| Among the cauſes that had occaſioned the diſtreſ- 


les of the Company, there was one which had long 


been looked upon as the ſource of all the reſt ; this 
nas the dependence, or rather the ſlavery, in which 


the government had kept that great body for near half 
century. 
Ever ſince the year 1723, the directors had been 
holen by the court. In 1730, a commillary appoint- 
by the king was introduced into the adminiſtration 
i the Company. From this period there was an end 0 


$0 all freedom of debate; there was no longer any 


onnection between thoſe who had the management 
affairs, and the proprietors; no immediate inter- 
4 
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BO o k courſe between the managers and the government 

bg „All was directed by the influence, and according ty 

the views of the court. Myitery, that dangerous veil 

of arbitrary adminiftration, concealed all the oper. 

tions; and it was not till 1744, that the proprietor 

1 were called together. They were empowered to name 

ſyndics, and to call a general meeting once a-year: 

but they were not better informed of the itate d 

their ailairs, nor more at liberty to direct them. The 

power of chooſing the directors was 111] vetted in the 

crown, and inſtead of one commiſſary, the king choſe 

to have two. F 

From this time two parties were formed. Each 

commiſſary had his own ſcheme, his own favourite; 

and endeavoured to get his own projects adopted 

Hence aroſe diviſions, intrigues, informations, and ani. 

moſities, which, though they originated in Paris, e. 

_ tended as far as India, and there broke out in a man. 
ner ſo fatal to the nation. 

The miniſtry, ſhocked at ſuch a number of abuſz 
and weary of thoſe endleſs contelts, attempted to re 
medy them. It was imagined he had ſucceeded, h 
appointing a third commiſſary. This expedient, hon. 
ever, ſerved only to increaſe the evil. Deſpotiſm hal 
prevailed while there was but one; diviſion enſue 
on the nomination of two; and from the moien 

three were appointed, all was anarchy and confuſion 
They were reduced to two, and pains were taken t 
preſerve harmony as much as poſſible between then 
and in 1764, there was but one, when the proprietor 
deſired that the Company might be brought back i 
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its original form by reſtoring its freedom. pL 

They ventured to repreſent to the governmell - 
that they might impute the diſaſters and errors of tl! . 
| 0 


Company to themſelves, as the proprietors had nd 

been concerned in the management of their affair 

that they could never be carried on moſt advantage 

ouſly both for them and for the ſtate, till this coul 

be done with freedom, and till an immediate inte- 

courſe was eſtabliſhed between the proprietors an 
| = 4 
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nt. tte directors, and between the directors and the mini- B O K 


to try ; that whenever there was an intermediate per- 
vel WF fon, the orders given on one part, and the reports 
2. made on the other, would neceſſarily, in paſſing 
tors ME through his hands, take a tincture of his own private 
ume riews and inclinations, ſo that he would always be, 
ar; in fact, the real and ſole director of the Company ; 
that ſuch a director, not being himſelf perſonally con- 
The cerned in the affairs of the Company, or not being a 
competent judge of them, would always ſacrifice the 
welfare and true intereſt of trade, to add to the tran- 
fient pomp of his-appointment, and to ſecure the fa- 


might be expected from a free direction, choſen by 
the proprietors, acting under their inſpection, and in 
concert with them, and ſubject to no kind of re- 
ſtraint. 8 15: | 

nan WW The government was ſenſible of the truth of theſe 
reaſons. It ſecured the freedom of the Company by 
ſolemn edict; and ſome regulations were made, to 
put the direction of it under a new form. 

The intention of theſe ſtatutes was, that the Com- 
pany might no longer be ruled by men, who often 
were not worthy to be its factors; that the govern- 
nent might no further interfere than to protect it; 
hat it might be alike preſerved from that flavery un- 
er which it had ſo long been oppreſſed, and from 
hat ſpirit of myſtery, which had perpetuated its cor- 
uption ; that there ſhould be a conſtant intercourſe 
pctween the directors and the proprietors ; that Paris, 
eprived of the advantage enjoyed by the capitals of 
ther commercial nations, of being a ſea-port, might 
cquire a knowledge of trade in free and peaceable 
ſſemblies ; that the citizen might form juſt notions 
dt that powerful tie that connects all nations together; 
ind, by informing himſelf of the ſources. of public 
proſperity, learn to reſpect the merchant whoſe opera- 


bat are deſtructive of it. 5 
Theſe wiſe regulations were attended with happier 
Vol. II. | 


your of placemen ; that, on the contrary, every thing 


lons contribute to it, and to deſpiſe the profeſſions 


IV. 
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3 O o Kconfequences than could poſſibly be expected. A 


IV. 


Set 7 ** 


great activity was obſerved on all ſides. During the 
tive years that the new direction laſted, the ſales 
produced annually 18,600,000 livres [7 50, oool.]. 
They had not been ſo conſiderable, even in thoſe 
times which had been looked upon as the moſt pro- 
ſperous ; for, from 1726 to 1736 incluſively, they 


had amounted to no more than 437,370,284 livres 


[18,224,011]. 168. 8d.], which makes upon an average, 
in peace and war, 14,108,912 livres [587,8711. 6s. 8d.] 
a year. 
Imminent diſtreſs was, however, concealed under 
this appearance of proſperity. When this was ſul. 
pected, and endeavours were made to aſcertain the 
matter, it was found that the Company, on renewing 
its trade, was more indebted than it had been ſup- 
poſed. This 1s a circumſtance common to all mer- 
cantile bodies, whoſe tranſactions are complicated, ex- 
tenſive, and carried on in diſtant countries. They 
have ſcarce ever a juſt idea of their fituation. Whe- 
ther this miſtake be to be attributed to the fraud, ne- 
gle, or incapacity of their agents, certain it is, that 
it takes place almoſt univerſally. The confuſion is 
{till increaſed by the calamity of war. That which 
the French had been ſuſtaining in India, had been 
tedious and unſucceſsful. 'The expences and depre- 
dations of it were but imperfectly known; and the 
Company began their operations, reckoning upon a 
larger capital than they poſſeſſed. | 
This miſtake, ruinous in itſelf, was followed by 
other fatal errors, which aroſe, perhaps, from not hay. 
ing ſufficiently reflected on the revolutions that had 
happened recently in India. The Company flat. 
tered themſelves that their ſales would amount to 
twenty-five millions of livres [1,041,6661. 138. 4d. ] 
and they were below eighteen millions [750,0001.]. 
They flattered themſelves, that the European com- 
modities would be ſold for fifty per cent. more than 
they had coſt, while they ſcarce fetched their original 


price. They flattered themſelves with a profit of 
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rent. per cent. upon the productions that ſhould bes O O K 


brought into our climates, and it n to no 
more than ſeventy-two per cent. 

All theſe miſcalculations, aroſe from the ruin of the 
French credit in India, and from the exorbitant 

ower of the victorious nation that had lately ſubdued 
thoſe diſtant regions: from the neceſſity there fre- 

quently was of taking upon credit bad merchandiſe 
— the Engliſh merchants, who were endeavouring 
to convey to Europe the immenſe fortunes they had 
amaſſed in Aſia: from the impoſſibility of procuring 
funds neceflary for carrying on the trade, without 
giving an exorbitant intereſt : from the obligation the 
Company were under of ſupplying proviſions for the 
iles of France and Bourbon, which advances were 
lowly and ill paid by the government, as well as the 
gratifications granted to them for their exports and 
imports. 

Laſtly, According to the plan of the directors, the 
expences neceſſary for the carrying on of trade, and 
tor the maintaining of ſovereignty, were not to ex- 
ceed four millions of livres [i 80, oool. ], whereas, they 
amounted to more than twice that ſum. The expences 
tor maintaining the right of ſovereignty might even 
be carried much beyond this in future, ſince, in their 
nature, they were capable of being extended and in- 
creaſed in conformity with the political views of the 
1 the ſole judge of their importance and ne- 
ceſlity. 

In ſuch a ſituation, it was impoſſible that the diſ- 
orderly ſtate of the affairs of the Company ſhould not 
be more and more increaſed. Their ruin, as well as 
that of their creditors, was upon the point of being 
completed, when government, warned by the repeated 
bans they were continually renewing, determined to 
nquire into the ſtate of their finances. As. ſoon as it 
became acquainted with them, it was thought proper 
to ſuſpend their excluſive privilege of trade with In- 
dia. Let us now examine what was the condition of 
he Company at that period. _ 

| ij 
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BOOK Before 1764, the number of ſhares amounted to 
—.— 50,268. At that period the miniſtry, who, in 1746, 
Thecharter 1747, and 1748, had given up to the proprietors the 
— o produce of the ſhares and bonds which were their 
pended. Property, relinquithed in their favour the ſhares and 
3 bonds themſelves, to the number of 11, 835 together, 
riod. to indemnity them tor the expences they had incurred 
during the laſt war. Theſe ſhares having been cancel. 
led. there remained but 38,432. : 

'The wants of the Company obliged them to make 
a call of 400 livres [16l. 13s. 4d. ] per ſhare. Upward; 
of 34,000 ſhares aniwered the eall. The 4ooo that 
did not, were reduced, by the terms of the edict which 
empowered the Company to make the call, to five. 
eighths of the value of thoſe which had paid; ſo 
that, by this operation, the number was reduced to 

36,920 whole ſhares and fix-eighths. 
The dividends on the ſhares of the French company, 
as of all other companies, have varied according to 
_ cireumſtances. In 1722 it was 100 livres [Al. 3s. 4d.]. 
From 1723 to 1745 it was 150 [l. 58. ]. From 1746 
to 1749 it was 70 [ zl. 188. 4d. J. From 1750 to 1750 
it was 80 [Zl. 6s 8d. J. From 1759 to 1763 it was 4 
[TI. 38. 4d. ]; and in 1764, it was but 20 livre 
fxr6s. 8d. J. This account ſhows, that the dividend 
and the value of the ſtock, which always kept pace 
with it, was neceſſarily affected by the hazards of 
trade, and the fluctuation of popular opinion. Hence 
that prodigious riſe and fall in the price of the ſhares, 
which fell in one year from two hundred [T67l. 15s. 
reckoning each piſtole at 16s. gd.] to one hundred 
piſtoles [83]. 158. ], then roſe to 1 800 livres [7 5l. 8s.]; 
and ſoon after fell to 700 [29l. 3s. 4d. J. Yet, in the 
midſt of theſe revolutions, the ſtock of the Company 
was much the ſame. But this is a calculation which 
the public never makes. It is determined by the 
circumſtance of the preſent moment, and its conli 
dence, as well as its fears, are always exaggerated. 
The proprietors, who were under apprehenſions 0 


having their fortunes reduced to half in one day; 
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would no longer run the riſks of ſuch a ſituation, „ 1 
In laying in a freſh ſtock to trade with, they deſired JE 
to ſecure the remainder of their fortune in ſuch a 
manner, as that the ſhares ſhould at all times bear a 
ſettled price, and an intereſt that could be depended 

upon. The government ſettled this matter by an 

edit iſſued out in Auguſt 1764. The XIIIth article 
expreſsly ſays, That, to ſecure to the proprietors a 

ſettled income, independent of all future events of 

trade, a ſufficient fund ſhould be detached from that 

portion of the contract which was then free, to ſecure 

to every ſhare a capital of 1600 livres [66l. 13s. 4d. ], 

and an intereſt of 80 livres [3]. 6s. 8d.]; and that 

neither that intereſt nor that capital, ſhould, in any caſe, 

or for any cauſe whatſoever, be anfwerable for ſuch en- 
gagements as the Company might enter into after the date 
bu | . 

The Company, therefore, owed for 36, 920 ſhares 
and ſix-eighths, at the rate of 80 livres [3l. 6s. 8d.] 
per ſhare, an intereſt amounting to 2,953,060 livres 
123,069 l. 3s. 4d. J. They paid for their ſeveral con- 
tracts 2,727,506 livres [I 13, 646l. Ts. 8d. J, which made 
in all 5, 68 1, 166 livres [236,715]. 5s.] of perpetual 
annuities. The life annuities amounted to 3,074, 899 
uvres [I 28, 120l. 15s. Iod. J. The ſum total of all theſe 
ite annuities and annual payments was then 8,756, 65 
liyres [364,836l. Tod. J. In what manner the Company 
raiſed money to anſwer their ſeveral demands, ſhall 
be the ſubje& of our next inquiry. 

That great body, which had been much too deeply 
concerned in Law's ſcheme, had advanced him 
99,000,000 of livres [ 3.750, Oool. J. When that ſy1- 
tem failed, the government made over to them in 
payment the excluſive ſale of tobacco, which then 
brought in three millions [I 25, Oool.] a year; but 


f. they were left without a capital to trade with. This 
; kept them in a ſtate of inaction till 1726, when the . 
; off © ernment lent them its aſſiſtance. The rapid pro- 


in greſs they made aſtoniſhed all nations, and ſeemed 
so promiſe them a ſv priority over the moſt flouriſhing 
| I 11 
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B © 0 K companies. This opinion, which was the general one, 
, emboldened the proprietors to complain that their 
dividends were not doubled and trebled. They 
thought, as well as the public, that the king's trea. 
ſury was enriched with their ſpoils. The profound 
ſecrecy with which every thing was carried on, great. 
ly ſtrengthened theſe ſurmiſes. 
The breaking out of the war between France and 
England, in 1744, diſſolved the charm. The miniſtry, 
too much embarraſſed in their own affairs to think of 
doing any thing for the Company, left it to extricate 
itſelf. Then, indeed, every one was ſurpriſed to ſee 
that Coloſſus ready to fall, which had never yet met 
with any ſhock, and whoſe greateſt misfortune had 
been the loſs of two ſhips of a moderate value. The 
Company would have been ruined, had not the go 
vernment, in 1747, declared itſelf their debtor in 
the ſum of I 80,000,c00 of livres [7,500,0001.], and 
engaged to pay them the intereſt of that ſum for ever 
at five per cent. This engagement, which was in 
lieu of the excluſive ſale of tobacco, is ſo important 
a point in the hiſtory of the Company, that it would 
not be ſufficiently illuſtrated, if we did not trace the Wi" 
matter further back. 
The uſe of tobacco, which was introduced into 
Europe after the diſcovery of America, made no very 
rapid progreſs in France. The conſumption was ſo 
ſmall, that the firſt contract, which began the firſt of 
December 1674, and ended the firſt of October 1680, 
brought in but 500,000 livres [20,8331]. 6s. 8d.] to the 
government the two firſt years, and 600,000 [25,000l.] 
the four laſt ; though the right of ſtamping pewter Wl” / 
had been joined to this privilege. This farm of the . 
revenue was confounded with the general farms til 
1691, when it ſtill remained united to them, and wa 
rated at 1,500,000 livres [62,500l.] a year. In 1697, ly 
. it became once more a ſeparate farm on the ſame ble 
terms, till 1709, when it was increaſed to 100,000 
livres [4166]. 13s. 4d.] more, till 1715. It was then 
_ renewed for three years only. The two firſt years ought 
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to have produced 2,000,000 of livres [8 3, 333l. 6s. 8d. ], B 0 O K 
and the laſt 200,000 [8333]. 6s. 8d.] more. At that . 
riod it was increaſed to 4,020,000 livres [167,5001.} 
a year; but this laſted only from the firſt of October 
1718 to the firſt of June 1720. Tobacco then be- 
came a mercantile commodity all over the kingdom, 
and continued fo till the firſt of September 1721. 
During this ſhort interval, private perſons laid in 
ſuch a ſtock, that, when it came to be farmed out 
again, It could be done but at a moderate price. 
This contract, which was the eleventh, was for nine 
years, to commence on the firſt of September 1721, 
and continue to the firſt of October 1730. The farm- 
ers were to give 1,300,000 livres [154,166l. 138. 4d.] 
for the firſt thirteen months; 1,800,000 [75,000]. ] 
tor the ſecond year; 2,560,000 [| 106,666. 13s. 4d.] 
for the third; and 3,000,000 [125,0001.] for each of 
the laſt ſix years. This agreement did not take place, 
becauſe the India Company, to whom the government 
owed 90,000,000 livres [ 3, 750, oool. ], which had been 
depoſited in the royal treaſury in 1717, demanded 
the farm of tobacco, which had then arts made over 
to them for ever, and which, from particular events, | 
they had never yet enjoyed. Their petition was | 
found to be juſt, and they. obtained what they fo | 
warmly ſolicited _ | | 
They managed this farm themſelves, from the firſt 
ot October 1723, to the laſt day of September 1730. 
The produce during that ſpace was 50,083,967 livres 
[1 ſous ꝙ deniers [about 2,086, 8311. 18s. Iod. ]; which 
made 7,154,852 livres 10 ſols 3 deniers [about 298, 120.1 
178. Id.] a year; out of this muſt be deducted yearly 
3042,9031. 19s. 6d. [about 126,790l. 4s. 2d.] for the 
charges of preparing the land, 
Theſe charges were ſo enormous, that it was thought 
the buſineſs, which grew every day more confidera- 
ble, would be better in the hands of the farmers-ge- , 
neral, who would manage it at leſs expence by means 
ob the clerks they employed for other purpoſes. The 
Company accordingly farmed it for eight years, at 
= _ "Fan 
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BOO K the rate of 4,500,000 livres [312,500l.] for each of 
the firſt four years, and 8,000,000 [333,333]. 6s. 8d. 


for each of the four laſt. This contract was con. 
tinued upon the ſame terms till the month of June 
1747; and the king promiſed to account with the 
Coinpany for the increaſe of the produce, as ſoon 2 
it ſhould be known and aſcertained. Foe 

At this period, the king united the tobacco farn 
to his other duties, creating and alienating, for the 
uſe of the Company, an annuity of nine millions 
[375 o.] for ever, upon a capital of an hundred and 
eiguty millions [/. 500, O0. J. This large compenfa. 
tion was thought to be due to them for the old debt of 
ninety millions [3, 750, oool. ]; for the overplus of the 
profit upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 1747; 
and to indemnify them for the expences of the ne. 
groe trade, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained during 
the war, for their giving up the excluſive privilege 
of the trade to St. Domingo, and for the loſs of the 
ton duty which had been ſuſpended ever ſince the 
year 1731. Yet this compenſation has been thought 
inadequate by ſome of the proprietors, who have dil. 
covered, that ever ſince the year 1758, upwards of 
11,700,000 pounds weight of tabacco have been an- 
nually told in the kingdom at three livres [2s. 6d.] 
a pound, though it had been bought for twenty-ſeven 
livres [II. 28. 6d.] a hundred. 

The nation was of a very different opinion. The 
directors, wha prevailed upon government to ac- 
knowledge ſo large a debt, have been accuſed of a 
crificing the intereſt of the public to that of a private 
fociety. A writer, who in our days ſhould examine 
whether this accuſation were well or ill grounded, 
would paſs for an idle man. Such a diſcuſſion would 
be altogether needleſs, ſince every circumſtance « 
this tranſaction has been made public. It will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it was with the nine mil 
lions [375,0001.] a year, improperly facrificed by tht 
ſtate, that the Company was enabled to anſwer tht 


demand of 8,756,065 livres [364,836l. x0d.] witl 
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of 
J MWnzining to them amounted to about 244,000 livres 
n. 10, 1661. 135. 4d. ] of net revenue. os 


t is true, they had private ſimple- contract debts to 
the amount of 74,505,000 livres [3, 104, 375l.]; but 
they had in trade, in ſtock, or in debts to call in, 
0,733,000 livres [2,947,2081. 6s. 8d.]. It will be 
Ecknowledged, that beſide the difference in the va- 
jue, there was alſo ſome in the nature of the ſe- 
urities. Accordingly, the government muſt have 
expected, that it would be obliged to fulfil the en- 
gagements of the Company. It has, however, ſaved 
en millions of livres [416,666]. 1 38. 4d.], the claims 
of which have been loſt, or the claimants themſelves 
ave unfortunately periſhed in the reyolutions that 
appen ſo frequently in Aſia. The loſſes that have 
deen ſuſtained, reſpecting what was due to the Com- 
pany in Europe, in America, and in the Indies, have 
ot been much more contiderable; and if the iſles 
ff France and Bourbon were ever able to pay the 
7,106,000 livres | 296,089]. 6s. 8d.] they owe, the in- 
ury upon this point would not have been of mach 
onſequence. TEES. 

The only wealth of the Company conſiſted, there- 
ore, in moveable and unmoveable effects, to the 
mount of about twenty millions [833, 3331. 6s. 8d.], 
nd in the proſpe& of the extinction of the life an- 
vities, which in time muſt bring in three millions 
125,0001.] a year. The actual value of this article 
ight be reckoned equal to a clear capital of thirty 
lions [T, 25, Ooool. ]. | 

Independent of theſe properties, the Company en- 
oyed ſome very beneficial rights. The excluſive 
ale of coffee had been granted them ; but as public 
tility required that an exception ſhould be made in 
736. with regard to coffee imported from the Ame- 
can iſlands, they obtained, by way of compenſation, 
yearly ſum of 50,000 livres [2083]. 6s. 8d.], which 
the Nas always duly paid. Even the. privilege for Mo- 
ith a coffee was cancelled in 1767, the government 


which it was charged, ſo that the overplus re- B Oo o K 


Bo © K having allowed the importation of that of the Le. 
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vant. The Company obtained no indemnification 
on this account. 

They had experienced a greater loſs the year be. 
fore. In 1720 they had been inveſted with the ſole 
right of tranſporting ſlaves to the American colonies 
This ſyſtem ſoon appeared to be erroneous ; and it 
was agreed, that all the merchants in the kingdom 
ſhould be at liberty to carry on the ſlave trade, up 
condition of adding a piſtole [16s. ꝙd.] per head u 
the thirteen livres [10s. 1od.] granted out of the 
royal treaſury. Suppoling that 15,000 negroes were 
diſpoſed of every year in the French lands, thi 
made a clear income of 345,000 livres [ 14, 375l.] for 
the Company. This bounty, which was allowed 
them for a trade they were not concerned in, wa 
taken off in 1767, and was made up to them by 
more reaſonable equivalent. 

At the firſt formation of the Company, they had 
obtained a gratuity of 50 livres [21. 1s. 8d.] upon 
every ton of goods they ſhould export, and of 7; 
[31. 2s. 6d.Þ upon every ton they ſhould import from 
abroad. The miniſtry, upon the ſuppreſſion of the 
bounty upon negroes, increaſed the gratuity upon Hill 
every ton exported to 75 livres [3I. 28. 6d.]; and 
upon every ton imported to 80 [3l. 6s. 8d.]. It ve 
rate both at 6000 tons a year, we ſhall find a produce 
of above a million [41,6661. 13s. 4d.] for the Com- 
pany, including the 50,000 livres [208 31. 68. dd.) 
they received upon the coffee. 

While the income of the Company remained en- 
tire, their expences were leſſened. By the edict 0 
1764. the iſlands of France and Bourbon were be 
come the property of the government, which engag- 
ed to fortify and defend them. By this arrange. 
ment the Company was exonerated of two million 
83.3331. 6s. 8d. ] a year, without the leaſt detriment 
to the excluſive trade they enjoyed in thoſe tw! 
iſlands. 

With all theſe ſeemingly proſperous circumſtance 


all goods coming from India and China, and at three 
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the debts of the Company were daily increaſing, and B O o K 
it could not poſſibly have ſupported itſelf without the. *. 
alſiſtance of government. But for ſome time paſt 
the council of Lewis XV. had appeared to be very 
indifferent about the exiſtence of that great body. 
At laſt a decree of council was iſſued, bearing date the 
13th of Auguſt 1769, by which the king ſuſpended 
the excluſive privilege of the India Company, and 
granted to all his ſubjects the liberty of navigating 
and trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. How- 
erer, in granting this unexpected freedom, the go- 
rernment tkought proper to lay it under ſome re- 
ſraint. The decree which opens this new tract ta 
private navigators, requires them to provide them- 
ſelres with paſſports, which are to be given them 
gratis by the directors of the India Company. It 
obliges them to make their returns to Port l' Orient, 
and no where elſe. It eſtabliſhes a duty by way of 
Indulto on all goods imported from India; which, by 
a ſecond decree of council, iſſued on the ſixth of 
September following, was fixed at five per cent. on 


* 


per cent. upon all commodities of the growth of the 
lands of France and Bourbon. | 

The decree of the 13th of Auguſt, by only ſu- The Com- 
ending the privilege of the Company, ſeemed to 7 
leave to the proprietors the power of reſuming it: reviving 
but as they ſaw no probability of ever being able to —_— 
do this, they wiſely determined to liquidate their their effects 
concerns in ſuch a manner, as to ſecure their credi- mtl 
tors, and the remains of their own fortunes. 
For this purpoſe they offered to give up to the 
king all the Company's ſhips, thirty in number; all 
the warehouſes and other buildings belonging to 
them at Port VOrient and in India ; the property of 
their factories, with the manufactures dependent on 
them; all naval and military ſtores; sand, laſtly, two 
thouſand four hundred and fifty ſlaves which they 
had in the iſlands. All theſe articles were valued at 


at thirty millions [I, 250, 0l.] by the proprietors, 
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Bo O x Who at the ſame time demanded the payment ( 
iv. 16,500,000 livres [687,500l.] which were due to then 
by the government. | 
The king agreed to the propoſal, but choſe t 
leſſen the purchaſe-money : not that the effects were 
not of ſtill greater value while they remained in the 
hands of the Company ; but being made over to the 
government, they braught an additional encumbrance 
upon it. 80 that, inſtead of 46,500,000 livre, 
{1,937,500l.] which the proprietors demanded, the 
prince, to clear all accounts with them, created: 
perpetual annuity for their benefit, of 1,200,000 
livres f 50,0001.], upon a capital of thirty millions 
{1,250,0001.]. The edict for that purpoſe was iſſuel 

in January 1770. | 
This new contract the Company mortgaged for 
twelve millions [458,3331l. 6s. 8d.], which they bor. 
rowed upon life annuities at ten per cent. and by: 
lottery in February following. This money was bor. 
rowed to enable them to fulfil the engagements they by 
had entered into when they undertook the laſt expe. [1 
ditions : but it was inſufficient: fo that, finding them- 


ſelves utterly unable to raiſe more, the proprietor; wr 
at their meeting on the 7th April 1770, made over 
their whole property to the king, except the capital. 
that had been mortgaged to the proprietors of the“ 
ſhares. Ts | 80 
The principal articles compriſed in this ceſſion, con- 
lifted in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres [17 5,000.) al 


in life annuities ; in that part of the contract of nine 
millions L375, oool.] which exceeded the capital ol 
the ſhares ; in the hotel of Paris; in the India good 


expected home in 1770 and 1771, ſuppoſed to be in 
worth 26,000,000 of livres [1,833,333]. 6s. 8d.] ; and, T 


laſtly, in three or four millions [about 150,000. upon 
an average] of debts, to be called in from debtors 5 
either ſolvent or inſolvent, in India, in the iſles 0 nd 
France and Bourbon, and at San Domingo. The 
proprietors engaged at the ſame time to furniſh the 
| king with a ſumot 14,768,000 livres [61 5.3331. 68.80-, 
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to be raiſed by way of a call, which was fixed at 400B o O Kk 
livres [16l. 13s. 4d.] per ſhare. The government, in . 
accepting theſe ſeveral offers, engaged, on their part, 
to pay all the perpetual and life annuities which the 
Company was bound to pay ; all their other engage- 
ments, amounting to about forty-five millions 
[1,875,000L] ; all the penſions and half-pays granted 
by the Company, amounting to 80,000 livres [3, 3331. 
6s. 8d.] a year; and laſtly, to ftand all the charges 
and riſks attending a liquidation that muſt neceſſarily 
continue ſome years. t 
The capital of each ſhare, which, by the edict of 
Auguſt 1764, had been fixed at 1600 livres [66l. 
| WW :35- 4d. ], bearing an intereſt of 80 livres [3]. 6s. 8d.], 
the king now raiſed to 2500 livres [104l. 13s. 4d.], 
bearing an intereſt of 125 livres [5l. 4s. 2d.] a year. 
The new intereſt was made ſubject to a deduction of 
a tenth, and it was agreed that this deduction ſhould 
„be annually appropriated to the paying off the ſhares 
by lot, on the footing of their capital of 2500 livres 
„ [294]. 13s. 4d.]; fo that the intereſt on the ſhares thus 
baid off, would increaſe the ſinking fund till the 
whole of the ſhares was finally liquidated. | 
MM {heſe reſpective conditions are recorded in a de- 
eee ſof council of the 8th of April, including a re- 
e bort of the deliberations holden the day before in a 
zeneral meeting of the proprietors, and confirmed. 
n. letters patent, bearing date the 22d of the ſame 
onth. In conſequence of theſe agreements, the 
ne aal has been paid, a ſufficiency for the reimburſe- 
nent of the ſhares, ro the number of two hundred 
Did twenty, has been taken out every year, and the 
del imple- contract debts of the Company have been 
d bunctually paid when they became due. 
on From all theſe particulars, it is no eaſy matter to 
50m an idea of the actual mode of exiſtence of the 
of 12 dia Company, and of the legal ſtate of the trade 
pe ey carried on. This Company, which at preſent 
neſs no property, no buſineſs, no object, cannot how- 
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BO O K ever be conſidered as being entirely deſtroyed, fines 
_w_ the proprietors have reſerved the joint ſtock that wa 
mortgaged for their ſhares; and that they have: 
common cheſt, and deputies to ſuperintend their in. 
tereſts. On the other hand, their charter has been 
ſuſpended ; but it is only ſuſpended, and is not in. 
cluded among the articles which the Company ha 
ceded to the king. The law by which it was grant. 
ed is {till in force; and the ſhips that are fitted out 
for the Indian ſeas, cannot ſail without a permiſſion 
in the name of the Company. So that the freedom 
which has been granted 1s but a precarious one ; and 
if the proprietors ſhould ofter to reſume their trade 
with a ſufficient ſtock to carry it on, they would hare 
an undoubted right to do it without any new law to 
empower them. But except this nominal right, which 
in fact is much the ſame as if it did not exiſt, as the 
proprietors are not in a condition to exerciſe it; al 
their other rights, properties, and factories, are non 
in the hands of government. 
Nevertheleſs, the voyages to India have been fiil 
continued, although the ſyſtem of policy had not 
previouſly paved the way for the free trade that wa 
to ſucceed the monopoly. If ſound principles had 
been followed, before the new mode of trading had 
been attempted, it would have been neceſſary toi 
ſubſtitute, inſenſibly, and by degrees, the private 
merchants to the Company. They ſhould have been 
enabled to acquire knowledge upon the different 
branches of a trade with which they were yet unac- 
quainted. They ſhould have been allowed time to 
form connections in the factories. They ſhould have 
been encouraged, and, as it were, conducted in the 
firſt expeditions, | 
This want of foreſight muſt be one of the princi- 
| pal cauſes which have retarded the progreſs of the 
G tree trade, and which perhaps have prevented it oy 
being lucrative when it became more extenſive : 
tranſactions have been carried on in thoſe Raden 
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vhich were previouſly occupied by the monopolizing B O O R 
zompany. Let us take a curſory view of thoſe ſet- . 

, . h — — 
lements, beginning with Malabar. 

Between the provinces of Canara and Calicut, lies preſent 
diltrict which extends eighteen leagues along the ft of the 
oat, and ſeven or eight leagues at moſt in the in- entdhecalt 
and parts. The country, which is very unequal, of Mal» 
bounds with pepper and cocoa trees. It is divided 
nto ſeveral leſs diſtricts, ſubject to as many Indian 
ords, who are all vaſſals to the houſe of Colaſtry. 
lhe head of this Bramin family is always to confine 
s whole attention to what concerns the worſhip of 
he gods. It would be beneath his dignity to ſtoop 
o profane matters; and the reigns of government 
re given to his neareſt relation. The country is di- 


< Wided into two provinces. In the largeſt, called the 
he Prouvenate, is the factory of Tellicherry, where the 
all Woglith purchaſe annually fifteen hundred weight of 
oyepper; and the factory of Cananor, which the 


Dutch have lately fold for about 250,000 livres 
10,416 l. 138. 4d. ], becauſe it was an encumbranc 
0 them. | | | 
The ſecond province, called Catenate, extends but 


Vas 
dad re leagues along the coaſt. Here the French were 
alled in by the natives in 1722, with a view to en- 


age them to act againſt the Engliſh ; but an accom- 
nodation having taken place, and made their aſſiſt- 
nce unneceflary, they were forced to relinquith a 
ent pott where they promiſed themſelves ſome advan- 
ac ages. Fired with reſentment and ambition, they 
to eturned in greater numbers in 1725, and eſtabliſhed 
are! demſelves, ſword in hand, on the mouth of the river 
the{Wiahe. Notwithſtanding this act of violence, they 

tained of the prince, who governed that diſtrict, 
nci-· In exclufive right to the pepper trade. This favour 
the as ſo great an advantage to them, that it gave riſe 
rome a colony of 6000 Indians, who cultivated 6350 
- i coa trees, 3967 areka, and 7762 pepper trees. 
ries uch was the ſtate of this ſettlement, when the En- 
ich made themſelves maſters of it in 1760. 

7 


744 


BOO K The ſame ſpirit of deſtruction that they had ſhoy! 


. 


try diſſuaded them from their purpoſe. All was ſpar. 
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in all their conqueſts, influenced them at Mahe 
Their intention was to pull down the houſes and 
diſperſe the inhabitants. The ſovereign of that coun. 


ed, except the fortifications. When the French re. 
turned to their factory, they found every thing much 
in the ſame condition as they had left it. 

Mahe is ſurrounded with hills, on which were ered. 
ed five forts, that no longer exiſt. Theſe works wer WW: 
too numerous, though ſome precautions are abſolute. p 
ly neceſſary, It is not proper to be perpetually ert 
poſed to the depredations of the Nayers, who hab. 
formerly attempted to plunder and deſtroy the coWMto 
lony, and who might poſſibly have ſtill the ſame in ie 
tentions, in order to put themſelves under the pro. 
tection of the Engliſh at Tellicherry, which is bu el 
three miles diſtant from Mahé. be 

Beſide the poſts requilite to ſecure the place tel W; 
it is very neceſſary to fortify the entrance of the I. 
ver. Since the Marattas have got ports of their own ha 
they infeſt the ſea about Malabar with their piracies du 
Thoſe banditti even attempt to land wherever they ler 
think there is ſome booty to be got. Mahé would ca. 
not be ſecure from their attacks, if it contained mo- lei 
ney or commodities to tempt them. 

The French might make themſelves ample amend: 
for any expences they ſhould incur, if they did but 
carry on their trade with ſpirit and fkill. Their fac: 
tory is the beſt ſituated for the pepper trade; and 


the country would afford 2, 500, ooo pounds weight ] 
of that commodity. What could not be conſumedWEere 
in Europe might be ſold in China, on the Red Sic! 
and at Bengal. A pound of pepper would coſt then for 
twelve ſous [6d.], and they would ſell it for twenty iat 
five or thirty [about 1s. 2d. on an average. ]. Che 

This advantage, conſiderable as it is, — be in, 
creaſed by the profits upon European geods which wa; 
would be carried over to Mahé. Thoſe who are be 1 


acquainted with that factory are of opinion, that 
4 
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eu be an eaſy matter to diſpoſe of 400,000 weight 
of iron, 200,000 of lead, 25,000 of copper, 2co0o fire- 
a locks, 20,000 weight of gunpowder, 50 anchors 
„or grapplings, 50 bales of cloth, 50, 00 ells of ſail- 
„cloth, a good quantity of quickſilver, and about 
WW 2-0 caſks of wine or brandy, for the French ſet- 
ned in the colony, or for the Engliſh in the neigh- 
bourhood. Theſe ſeveral articles together would 
1. produce at leaſt 384,000 livres [16,0001.], of which 
53.600 [64001.] would be clear gain, allowing the 
e. profit to be 40 per cent. Another advantage at- 
„ending this circulation is, that there would always 
ebe a ſtock in the factory, which would enable them 
„io purchaſe the productions of the country in the 

. ſeaſons of the year when they are cheapeſt. 
0: The greateſt obſtacle to trade is the cuſtom-houſe 
oMettabliſhed in the colony. This troubleſome duty 
belongs to the ſovereign of the country, and has al- 
8 ways been a ſubject of contention. The Engliſh of 
f. Tellicherry, who laboured under the ſame grievance, 
have found means to prevent all difputes about theſe 
duties, by paying a certain yearly ſum as an equiva- 
efWlent. The French might do the ſame ; but they 
lag cannot expect that the prince would agree to it, un- 
less they previouſly pay him the 46,353 rupees, or 
111,247 livres 4 ſols [403g]. 6s.], which he has lent ; 
and unleſs they no longer refuſe him the tribute ſti- 
pulated for the benefit of living peaceably upon his 


Bengal. 
erect no fortifications, and keep no troops in that 


ſorereigns there, will not ſuffer the French to de- 
nate from what they have required. Conſequently 
chandernagore, which before the laſt war reckoned 
in 60,000, fouls, and has now but 24,000, is, and al- 
1088 vays will be, entirely an open place. 

e To this misfortune of a precarious ſituation, may 
be added injuries and hardſhips of every kind. Not 
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territories. Matters cannot be to eaſily adjuſted at 


France has engaged, by the treaty of 1763, to ee 
ate 0 
French at 


nch and extenſive country. The Engliſh, who are Bengal. 
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BOO »jx ſaticted with the poſſeſſion of unlimited authority 
the Engliſh have been guilty of the moſt ſcandalo 
enormities. They have inſulted the French in their 
work-ſhops ; ſeduced their workmen ; cut the linen; 
off of the looms; inſiſted that the eurer ſhould 
do no work but for them in the three beſt months gf 
the year; and that their own ladings ſhould be pick. 
ed out and completed before any thing was removed 
out of the work-ſhops. The ſcheme which the French 
and Dutch had contrived together, of making an 
exact eſtimate of the number of weavers, taking on. 
ly half between them, and leaving the reſt to the 
Englith, has been conſidered as an inſult. That rul. 
ing nation have proceeded ſo far as to declare, that 
they would have their factors buy the goods even in 
Chandernagore ; and the French have been forced 
to ſubmit to this hardſhip, or they would have been 
excluded from every market in Bengal. In a word 
they have ſo much abuſed the unjuſt right of vitory, 
that a philoſopher might be tempted to wiſh for the 

ruin of their liberty, were not the people infinitely 

more oppreſſive and cruel under the government o 

N one man, than under a government tempered by the 
influence of many. 
As long as things remain upon the preſent footing 
in that opulent part of Aſia, the French will meet 
with perpetual hardſhips and mortifications, and 
therefore no ſold and laſting advantage can accrue 
to trade. 'They would be reſcued from this diſgrace, 
if they could exchange Chandernagore for Chatigan.he 
Chatigan is ſituated on the confines of Arracan. Mir. 

The Portugueſe, who in the days of their proſperity 

endeavoured to get all the important poſts in Indu 

into their own hands, made a conſiderable eſtabliſ-Mirit 
ment at that place. Thoſe who were ſettled there 

1 threw off the yoke of their native country, when 1 I. 

? became a part of the Spaniſh dominions, chooſing 1. 

a ther to turn pirates than to be ſlaves. They long 

infeſted the neighbouring coaſts and ſeas with theiſ hat 

depredations. At. laſt they were attacked by tiMrth 
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-rful enough to prevent any inroads which the peo- 
ple of Arracan and Pegu might be tempted to make 
nto Bengal. This place then ſunk into obſcurity, 
ll 1758; when the Engliſh arrived and ſettled there. 
The clmate is healthy, the waters excellent, and 
broviſions are in great plenty; the landing is eaſy, 
ad the anchorage ſafe. The continent, and the 
land of Sondiva, make a tolerable harbour. The ri- 
ers Barramputri and Etki, which are branches of 
he Ganges, or at leaſt communicate with it, great- 
y facilitate commercial operations. If Chatigan be 
vrther diſtant from Patna, Caſſimbuzar, and ſome 
ther markets, than the European colonies on the 
ver Hughly, it is nearer to Jogdia, Dacca, and all 
he manufactures of the lower river. It is a matter 
f no conſequence, whether ſhips of burden can or 
annot enter the Ganges on that ſide, as the inland 
avigation is never carried on but with boats. 
Though the knowledge the Engliſh had of theſe 
drantages had determined them to ſeize upon Cha- 
gan, we are inclined to think they would have giv- 
n it up at the laſt peace, to get rid of the French, 
nd remove them from a place which lies too near 
eir own ſettlements, and which long habit had en- 
ared to them. We even preſume, that at Chati- 
an, the Engliſh would have deſiſted from thoſe con- 
tions they required at Chandernagore, which ſtamp 
diſgrace upon the poſſeſſors, more detrimental to 
te ſchemes of commerce than it is poſſible to con- 
ire. Trade is a free profeſſion. The ſea, the voy- 
zes, the riſk, and the viciſſitudes of fortune, all in- 
Ire a love of independence. This gives life and 
* to trade, which, when confined, languiſhes, and 
Loſt. | 
ni The preſent opportunity is, .perhaps, a favourable 
e, to think of the exchange we propoſe. The for- 
longcations which the Engliſh had begun to erect at 
heriWatigan having been thrown down by frequent 
tneW@rthquakes, they ſeem to have taken a diſlike to a 
"Ki 


0 loguls, who raiſed a colony upon their ruins, pow- B Oo O K 
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B O O k place for which they had ſhown ſome predileQion 
As to the French, this inconvenience, great as it u 
would be preferable to that of living i in a defence, 
leſs town. It is better to ſtrive againſt nature tha 
againſt men, and to be expoſed to the ſhocks of th 
earth than to the inſults of nations. The French 
though reſtrained at Bengal, fortunately meet wit 
ſome compenſation, in having a better Htuation 01 
the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Preſent . To the north of that very * coaſt, the 
tus on of poſſeſs Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandy 
upon the This factory, which has no land belonging to it, an 
coaſt ot Co- jg ſituated nine miles from the mouth of the river In 
romandel. 
gerom, was formerly a very flouriſhing one. Fra 
miſtaken motives it was neglected about the ye 
1748. It would, however, afford goods to the vahy 
of 4 or 500,000 livres [from 16, 6661. 13s. 4d. t 
20,8331. 6s. 8d. ], as the cotton manufactures ar 
very conſiderable in that neighbourhood, and th 
cottons remarkably fine and good. It has been found 
by experience to be a good market for diſpoſing 
European cloth. The trade of this place would 
more lucrative, if they were not obliged to ſhare th 
profit with the Engliſh, who have a ſmall ſettlemen 
within two miles of the French. 
The competition is much more detrimental to the 
intereſt at Maſulipatnam. The French, who forme! 
ly were maſters of the whole town, but have nothin 
left now except the factory they had before 174 
cannot poſſibly contend with the Engliſh, who mal 
them pay duty tor all their imports and exports, al 
enjoy beſides all the favour in their own trade whic 
ſovereignty can command. Things being thus e 
cumſtanced, the French confine their dealings ! 
the purchaſe of ſome fine handkerchiefs and oth 
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A 
callicoes, to the amount of 150,000 livres 16250 pat 
It is far otherwiſe at Karical. m 

This town, ſituated in the kingdom of Tanja 7 


on one of the branches of the Coleroon, which " 
bear ſhips of 150 tons burden, was ceded to ! 
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in want of protection. Having been reſtored before 
he had fulfilled his engagements, he retracted the 
gift he had made. A nabob attaked the place with 
his army, and in 1739 gave it up to the French, who 
rere in friendſhip with him. Soon after this, the 
ngrateful and perfidious prince was ſtrangled by 
&he intrigues of his uncles; and his ſucceſſor, who 


irous of obtaining the friendſhip of a powerful na- 
jon, confirmed them in their poſſeſſion. The En- 
liſh took the place in 1760, and blew up the for- 
tfications. It was afterwards reſtored to the French, 
ho returned thither in 1765. 

In its preſent ſtate, Karical is an open place, which 
ay contain 15, ooo inhabitants, moſt of them em- 
loyed in weaving ordinary handkerchiefs and cot - 
ons, for the wear of the natives. The territory be- 
onging to it, which has been conſiderably increaſed 
y the conceſſions which the king of Tanjour made 


eagues in length, and one league in the broadeſt 
part, It is compoſed of fifteen hamlets, of which 
ne only deſerves our notice; this is called Tirum- 
le-Rayenpatnam, and contains no leſs than 2 5,000 
duls. The inhabitants weave and paint Perſians 
at are tolerably fine, fit for Batavia and the Phi- 
ppine iſlands. The Coolies and Mohammedans have 
all veſſels, with which they trade to Ceylon, and 
ong the coaſt. 

France may draw annually from this ſettlement, 
yo hundred bales of cottons or handkerchiefs fit for 
urope, and a large quantity of rice for the ſubſiſt- 
nce of her other colonies. 

All goods bought at Karical, Yanam, and Maſu- 
patnam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief ſet- 
ement of the French in India. : 

This town, which roſe from ſuch ſmall beginnings, 
time became a great, powerful, and famous city. 
he ſtreets, which are all ſtraight, and moſt of them 
K 11} 
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had inherited his enemies with his throne, being de- 


n 1749, is now once more what it was at firſt, two 


I50 


B O o k broad, are lined with two rows of trees, which keep 
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be built all round it. To ſupply the loſs of this de. 
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them cool even in the heat of day. The moſt re. 
markable public edifices are a moſque, two pagodas 
two churches, and the governor's houſe, which iz 
reckoned the moſt magnificent building in the Eaſt, 
A ſmall citadel had been conſtructed in the year x 704; 
but it is of no uſe, ſince houſes have been allowed tg 


fence, three ſides of the town had been fortified with 
a rampart, a ditch, baſtions, and a glacis, which was 
unfiniſhed in ſome places. The road was defended 
by ſome batteries judiciouſſy placed. 

The town, which was full a league in circumference, 
contained 70,c00 inhabitants, of which 4000 were 
Europeans, Meſtees, or Topaſſes. There were at 
moſt 10,000 Mohammedans : - the reſt were Indians, 
I 5,000 of whom were Chriſtians and the others of 
ſeventeen or eighteen different caſts or tribes. Three 
villages, dependent on the town, might contain 
10,000 ſouls. 

Such was the ſtate of the colony, when the Engliſ 
made themſelves maſters of it in the beginning of the 
year 1761, utterly deſtroyed it, and turned out the in. 


habitants. Others may, perhaps, examine whether the u 


to reſtore Pondicherry to its former ſplendour. Ever 


barbarous right of war could juſtify ſuch enormities ff as 
Let us turn away our eyes from ſo many cruelties com- 
mitted by a free, magnanimous, and enlightened ns- 
tion; and conſider only the reſolution France has taken 


thing concurs to juſtify the wiſdom of this choice. 
This town, like all others on the coaſt of Coroman 
del, has no harbour, but it has a much more com 
modious road. The ſhips can anchor cloſe to the 
ſhore, under the cannon of the fortifications. Its te! 
ritory, which is three leagues long and one leagu 
broad, is nothing more than a barren ſand-bank © 
the ſea coaſt ; but the greateſt part is fit for the cul 
ture of rice, vegetables, and a root called chayave! 
which is uſed in dying. Two ſmall rivers that ct 
the country, pot: are not navigable, afford excelle 
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5 water for the ſame purpoſe, particularly for the blues Oo O k 
dye. Three miles from the town is a hill, which riſes 
a hundred toiſes above the level of the ſea, and 1s a 
guide to ſhips at the diſtance of ſeven or eight 3 : 
which is a very conſiderable advantage upon fo flat a 
coaſt. At the top of this hill is a very large body of 
o MW water, that has been collecting for ages, and, after 
. refreſhing and fertilizing a ſpacious territory, flows 
h MW down to water the grounds about Pondicherry. Laſtly, 
The colony is favourably ſituated for the reception of 
proviſions and merchandiſe from the Carnatic, the 
kingdoms of Myſore and Tanjour. 
, Such were the important reaſons which determined 
re France to rebuild Pondicherry. As ſoon as her agents 
appeared on the IIth of April 1765, the unfortunate 
Indians, who had been diſperſed by the calamities of 
war, and by political intrigues, flocked thither in 
creat numbers. By the beginning of the year 1770, 
there were 27,000 who had rebuilt their ruined houſes. 
They are all brought up in the idea, that no man 
can be happy who does not die in the very place 
where he firſt ſaw the light. This prejudice, ſo pleaſ- 
ing to them, and which it may be ſo uſeful to keep 
up, will undoubtedly make them all return, as ſoon 
| as the town is encloſed. 
This deſign was ſet on foot ſome years after the 
French had regained poſſeſſion of the place. No 
other idea was then entertained with regard to build- 
ing upon a ſandy foil, where the foundations mult 
neceſlarily be laid in the water, than that of a fortifi- 
cation raifed ſur puits, a very expenſive kind of work, 
and to which there is, as it were, no end. M. Bourcet 
preferred the ereQing of it upon forelands, with a 
revitement (or outward coating) of no thickneſs, ſlop- 
ng to two fifths of its height, and ſupported by a ram- 
part of wet earth, well beat and compacted. Theſe 
frelands had been formerly employed in the con- 
ſtruction of the walls ſurrounding the place: but the 
foundation of the walls which ſupported them had not 
been laid ſufficiently deep to prevent the ſinking that 
K 111 
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BOOK would have been produced by the running off of the 
een might have eſcaped from under theſe 
foundations; an advantage which the new mode of 


conſtruction was far from having. Upon this bad 
plan a thouſand toiſes of revetement were raiſed, 


No ſooner were the miniſtry in Europe informed of 


the defects of theſe works, than they ſeat M. Del. 
claiſons, a man diſtinguiſhed in the corps of engineer; 
by his probity and talents. This ſkilful engineer did 
not adopt either the fortifications ſur puits ; or thoſe 
on forelands with revetemens ſloping to two fifths of 
their height. He began his work in February 1770, 
and completed in ſeven months an extent of fix hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix toiſes; with ten feet of net ma. 
fonry above the foundation, which was laid at the 
loweſt point where it was poſſible to drain off the 
waters. His maſonry was ſolid, and his revetement 
conftructed according to the rules of the greateſt 
maſters. ? 
The ſpirit of intrigue, which then carried every 
thing at Verſailles, occaſioned M. Deiclaiſons to be 
recalled, and he was ſucceeded by the ſame engineer 
whoſe works had ſo juſtly been cenſured. This man 
Had recourſe to his former method, although every 
thing he had done before was already cracked ; and 
he executed a new extent of fortification of eight 
hundred toiſes, which fell to pieces in the ſame man- 
ner as the former. EE | 
The voice of reaſon, which will ſometimes make 
itſelf be heard, prevailed upon the government to 
apply again to M. Deſclaiſons in 1775. He was de- 
fired to undertake the completion of the works of 
Pondicherry, but at the fame time to keep the forti. 
ſications that were already erected. This. mode of 
proceeding was too repugnant to found principles for 
him to accede to it ; and he judged it indiſpenfibly 
necellary to ſacrifice every thing that had been ex- 
ecuted contrary to the rules of the art. He demon- 
ſtrated, that the works erected upon forelands were im- 
proper both for defence and duration; that the inclined 
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ye0;temens could not fail of breaking either horizontal- 
ly or vertically; that a wall placed before the fore- 
lands muſt neceſſarily make them decay, and might 
occaſion the ſinking and deſtruction of the revetemens 
themſelves. His opinion was, that it was proper to 
defend Pondicherry according to the methods prac- 
tiſed in Europe; and that an encloſure with ſimple 


baſtions and a few out-works was ſufficient, The 


expences of this fortification were to amount to five 
millions of livres [208,333]. 6s. 8d.]. This reaſoning, 
though not controverted, was not acceded to; and 
the place remained defenceleſs, or in a ſtate of weak- 
nels and ruin, which is every day increaſing. 

The French factories in India, in their preſent ſtate, 
do not produce more than 200,000 livres [83331 0s. 
$4.], while they coft more than 2,000,000 of livres 


83,3331. 6s. 8d.] every year. This is a very con- 


iderable ſacrifice, and yet it is leſs than what is re- 
quired for the preſervation of the iſles of France and 
bourbon, which are not in to flouriſhing a ſtate as 
they were expected to have been. 
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Bourbon is ſixty miles in length, and forty-five in preſent 


breadth 3 but nature has rendered uſeleſs the greateſt 
part of this extenſive ſpace. Three inacceſſible peaks, 
ich are ſixteen hundred toiſes high; a dreadful 
rulcano, the environs of which are always burnt up; 
numberleſs ravines, of fo ſteep a deſcent that it is 
inpoiſible to clear the foil ; mountains, the ſummit 


ſtate of the 
Iſle of 
Bourbon. 


v1 which 1s conſtantly arid; coaſts in general covered 


with ſtones : theſe are ſo many natural and unſur- 
mountable obſtacles to a cultivation of any extent. 
Moit of the lands even, which can be cultivated, are 
loping; and it is not uncommon to ſee the beſt found- 
d expectations fruſtrated by torrents. 
A beautiful ſky, a pure air, a delicious climate, and 
holeſome waters, have, however, collected in the 
land a population of ſix thouſand three hundred and 
oty white men, well-made, ſtrong, courageous, and 
liiributed in nine pariſhes, of which that of St. Dennis 
5 the principal. Theſe men, a few' years ago, were 
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B O O K celebrated for a ſpirit of candour, equity, and mode. 
v P 2 
ration, worthy of the primitive ages. »The war of 


1756 produced ſome little alteration in their charac. 
ter, without affecting materially their morals. 

Theſe virtues were the more remarkable, as they 
ſprang up and were maintained in the midſt of ſix. 
and-twenty thouſand one hundred and ſeventy-five 
ſlaves, according to the calculation made in 1776. 

At the ſame period, the colony reckoned ſeven-and. 
fifty thouſand eight hundred and fifty-eight animals, 
not one of which was devoted to agriculture, Ex. 
cepting two thouſand eight hundred and ninety-one 
horſes, which were employed for different purpoſes, 
the reſt were entirely deſtined for ſubſiſtence. 

In this year, the produce of the harveſt roſe to five 
millions four hundred and forty-one thouſand twenty- 
five quintals of corn; to three millions one hundred 
and ninety-one thouſand four hundred and forty tons 
of rice; to twenty-two millions four hundred and 
ſixty-one thouſand eight hundred tons of maize; and 
to two millions five hundred and fifteen thouſand one 
hundred and ninety tons of pulſe. Moſt of thele 
productions were conſumed in Bourbon itſelf; the 
reſt ſupplied ſubſiſtence to the Iſle of France. 
| The colony cultivated for the mother-country eight 
millions four hundred and ninety-three thouſand 
coffee plants, the fruit of which is of the beſt kind 
next to that of Arabia. Each of theſe trees yielded 
originally near two pounds of coffee. This produce 
is diminiſhed by three fourths, ſince the cultivation 
has been carried on in an open country; fince the 
planters have been under a neceſſity of growing their 
trees in an exhauſted ſoil, and ſince the inſects have 
attacked them. 

The court of Verſailles will never attend to the 
improvement of a colony, where ſteep ſhores, and a 
ſea violently agitated, render the navigation always 
dangerous and often impracticable. It were rather 
to be wiſhed that it might be abandoned, becauſe it 
is a powerful attraction to ſome men, and to ſome 
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exertions, which ſhould rather be all concentrated in B O k 


the Iſle of France, which is only five-and- thirty „ 
leagues diſtant from it. | : 

According to the obſervations of the Abbe de la preſent 
Caille, this other poſſeſſion meaſures thirty-one thou. Jas of the 
ſand eight hundred and ninety toiſes in its greateſt France. Im- 
diameter; twenty-two thouſand one hundred and hh fende 
twenty-four in its greateſt breadth; and four hundred ment. Ac- 
and thirty-two thouſand fix hundred and eighty Sha has 
acres of ſuperficies, Numbers of mountains are to alread 
be ſeen in it; not one of which is more than four and of t. 
hundred and twenty-four toiſes high. Although the 1 
ſoil be in all parts covered with ſtones of a greater or for ij 
leſs ſize, ſo that it cannot be tilled with the plough, 
but muſt be worked with the ſpade, it is nevertheleſs 
fit for many things. Though more ſuperficial and 
leſs fertile than that of Bourbon, it is more generally 
ſuſceptible of cultivation. | 

This iſland for a long time engaged the ſpecula- 
tion, rather than the induſtry of its poſſeſſors; they 
waſted their time in conjectures concerning the uſe it 
| might be put to. | 5 

Some were inclined to make a mart of it, where 
all India goods ſhould centre. They were to be 
brought thither on India bottoms, and then ſhipped 
on board French veſſels, which were never to go any 
turther. A double advantage evidently aroſe from 
this ſcheme; firſt, the expences were leſſened, as 
both the pay and maintenance of India ſailors is very 
tiling ; and, ſecondly, the ſhips crews were better 
preſerved, for theſe were ſometimes deſtroyed by the 
length of the voyage alone, and ftill more frequently 
by the climate, eſpecially in Arabia and at Bengal. 
This plan met with no ſupport. It was feared that 
the Company would fall into contempt, unleſs they 
diſplayed, in theſe diſtant latitudes, a naval force 
lufficient to enſure reſpect. 

Others, agreeably to a new ſyſtem which engaged 
their attention, were of opinion that the inhabitants 


er the Iſle of France ſhould be allowed to trade to 
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BOOK India, which they had never yet been ſuffered to do, 


country. But the iſland was then in want of both 


could be expected. Diſcouragement threw moſt of 
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The ſupporters of this ſyſtem maintained, that the 
propoſed freedom would prove an abundant ſource of 
wealth to the colony, and conſequently to the mother. 


veſſels and ſpecie; it had no articles for exportation, 
nor means of conſumption. For all theſe reaſons, 
the experiment proved unſucceſsful, and it was re. 
tolved that the iſland ſhould be entirely conhined to 
agriculture. 

This new regulation gave riſe to freſh miles 
Men were ſent from the mother-country to the 
colony, who neither underſtood huſbandry, nor were 
accuſtomed to labour. The lands were diſtributed at 
a venture, and without diſtinguiſhing what was to 
be cleared from what did not want it. Money 
was advanced to the planters, not in proportion to 
their induſtry, but to the intereſt they could make 
with the government. 'The Company who got cent. 
per cent. upon the commodities the colony drew 
from Europe, and fifty per cent. upon thoſe that 
were ſent in from India, required that the produce 
of the country ſhould be delivered into their ware- 
Houſes at a very low price. To complete the misfor- 
tunes of the colony, the Company, who had kept all 
the power in their own hands, broke their engage- 
ments they had entered into with their ſubjects, or 
rather with their ſlaves. 

Under ſuch an adminiſtration, no improvements 


2 _ 2 n 


the coloniſts into a ſtate of inaction. Thoſe who had 
ſome ſhare of induſtry remaining, were either in 
want of the means that lead to proſperity, or were 
not ſupported by that ſtrength of mind which en- 
ables men to ſurmount the difficulties always attend- 
ing upon new ſettlements. Thoſe who had an oppor- c 
tunity of ſeeing and obſerving the agriculture of the ; 
Iſle of France, found it little better than what they q 
had ſeen among the ſavages. ; 

In 1764, the , took the colony under it 
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own immediate controul. From that period, to 1776, 3 0 O R 
a population has been ſuceſſively formed there of fix — 
thouſand three hundred and eighty-ſix white men, 
including two thouſand nine hundred and fifty- five 
ſoldiers; of eleven hundred and ninety- nine free 
negroes, and of twenty-five thouſand one hundred 

and fifty-four ſlaves. The cattle on the iſland has 

alſo been increaſed to twenty-five-thouſand three 

hundred and fixty-ſeven. 

The coffee tree has employed a conſiderable n um- 
ber bf planters ; but the hurricanes that have ſuc- 
ceeded each other with extreme rapidity, have pre- 
vented any advantage being derived from theſe plan- 
tations. The ſoil itſelf, which is in general ferrugin- 
ous and of little depth, ſeems improper for this cul- 
ture. It might, therefore, with reaſon be doubted, 
whether it would ſucceed here, if even the govern- 
ment had not endeavoured to check it, by the duties 
that have been laid on the coffee at its going out of 
the iſland, and at its entrance in France. 

Three ſugar plantations have been eſtabliſhed, and 
theſe are ſufficient for the wants of the colony. | 

No more than forty thouſand weight of cotton has 
yet been gathered. This laſt commodity 1s of a good 
kind, and every thing promiſes an increaſe of it. 

The camphor, the aloes, the cocoa tree, the agal- 
lochum, the ſago, the cardamom, the cinnamon tree, 
and many other vegetables proper to Aſia, which 
have been naturalized in the iſland, will, probably, 
always remain objects of mere curioſity. _ 

Some iron mines had been diſcovered a long time ; 
but it has been found neceſſary to abandon theſe, 
decauſe they could not ſupport the competition of 
thoſe in Europe. | 

It is well known, that for theſe two hundred years, 
the Dutch have been enriching themſelves by the 
lale of cloves and nutmegs. To ſecure to themſelves 
the excluſive trade of theſe articles, they have de- 
firoyed or enſlaved the nation that was in poſſeſſion 
ts fe thoſe ſpices; and, left the price of them ſhould 
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B O O k fall, even in their own hands, they have rooted up 


IV. 
— ound 


molt of the trees, and have frequently burnt the fruit 
of thoſe they had preſerved. | 

This barbarous avidity, which has ſo often excited 
the indignation of other nations, ſo ſtrongly exaſpe. 
rated Mr. Poivre (who had travelled all over Afia as 
a naturaliſt and a philoſopher), that he availed him. 
ſelf of the authority he was intruſted with in the Ifle 
of France, and ſent men into the leaſt frequented 
parts of the Moluccas, to ſearch for what avarice had 


for ſo long a time with-holden from the reſt of the 


world. The labours of thoſe intrepid and ſagacious 
navigators, in whom he had confided, were crowned 


with ſucceſs. 


On the 27th of June 1770, they brought to the 
Iſle of France 450 nutmeg, and 70 clove trees; 10,000 
nutmegs, either growing, or ready to grow; and a 
cheſt of cloves, ſeveral of which were ſprung up. 
Two years after this, another importation was made, 
much more conſiderable than the former. 

Some of theſe precious plants were carried to the 
iſlands of Seychelles, of Bourbon, and of Cayenne; 
but the greater part of them remained in the Iſle of 


France. All thoſe which were diſtributed among pri- 


vate perſons periſhed. The care of the moſt ſkilful 
botaniſts, the moſt conſtant attention, and the moſt 
conſiderable expences, could not preſerve, even in 
the king's garden, more than fifty-eight nutmeg, and 
thirty-eight clove trees. In the month of October 
1775, two of theſe laſt bore flowers, which were 
changed into fruit the next year. That which we 
have ſeen is ſmall, dry, and meagre. If they are 
not improved by a long naturalization, the Dutch 
will only have had a falſe alarm, and they will re- 
main immutably the maſters of the ſpice trade. 
Sound policy has given another deſtination to the 
Iſle of France. The quantity of corn there muſt be 
increaſed ; and the crops of rice extended by a more 
judicious diftribution of the waters: it is equally im- 
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portant to attend to the multiplying of the cattle, B 00k 


and to the improvement of the breed. 

Theſe objects of firſt neceſſity were for a long time 
inconſiderable, although it was an eaſy matter to 
form paſturages, and although the ſoil yielded twenty 
for one. Only a few years ago it was ſuggeſted to 
the government, to buy up, at a good price, all the 


this period the harveſts were increaſed. If this plan 
be uninterruptedly followed, the colony will ſoon fur- 
niſh proviſions for its inhabitants, tor the navigators 
that may frequent its roads, and for the armies and 
[ets which circumſtances will ſooner or later bring 
there. Then this iſland will be what it ſhould, the 
bulwark of all the ſettlements which France poſſeſſes, 


all military operations, offenſive or defenſive, which 
her intereſt will oblige her to undertake, or to ſuſtain, 
in theſe diſtant regions. 

It is ſituated in the African ſeas, juſt at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. Though raiſed as high 
a5 arid or burning coaſts, it is temperate and whole- 
ſome. As it lies a little out of the common track, 
its expeditions can be carried on with greater ſecrecy. 
Thoſe who wiſh it was nearer to our continent, do 


t rot confider that, if it were fo, it would be impoſſible 
no paſs in a ſhort time from its road to the gulfs in 
d the moſt diſtant of theſe regions, which is an ineſtim- 


. advantage to a nation that has no ſea- port in 
ndia. 

Great Britain ſees, with a jealous eye, her rivals 
poſſeſſed of a ſettlement where the ruin of her pro- 
perty in Aſia may be prepared. At the breaking out 
"ft a war, her utmoſt efforts will certainly be exerted 
gainſt a colony that threatens her richeſt treaſures. 


1c hat a misfortune for France, ſhould ſhe ſuffer her- 
de felt to be deprived of it! 
re Let what have we not to fear, when we ſee that to 


n- lis day no care has been taken for the defence of 
lis iſland ; that the means for this purpoſe have al- 
2 


or may one day acquire in the Indies ; the centre of 
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grain which the planters might have to ſell; and at 
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B O O K ways been wanting, or miſapplied ; that the court of 


IV. 
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time, the government paid little attention to this im- 


ſufficient for the defence of the colony. The ſtate 
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Verſailles, from year to year, has waited for the i: 
ſpatches of the direQors to come to a determination 
on this point, juſt as one would wait for the return of 
a courier from the frontiers 3 and that even at the 
time we are writing, there 1s {till perhaps a diſpute, 
reſpecting the kind of protection which it is moſt 
expedient to adopt for a ſettlement of this import. 
ance. . 

It is the general opinion of ſeamen, that the ſe. 
curity of the Iſle of France muſt depend entirely on 
the naval forces: but they acknowledge, that theſe 
forces cannot fulfil this intention, till they have been 
ſheltered from thoſe hurricanes ſo frequent and ſo 
terrible, which prevail in theſe latitudes from the 
month of December to that of April. A great num- 
ber of merchantmen have indeed been loſt, and whole 
{ſquadrons have received ſo much injury, even in Port- 
Lewis, the only one to which ſeamen at preſent re- 
fort, that too much labour cannot be beſtowed in 
guarding againſt theſe dreadful events. For a long 


portant object. It has at length determined to dig 
a large harbour in this road, in the comfortable hope 
that ſhips of all dimenſions may one day find a fate 
aſylum here. e 

This buſineſs cannot be puſhed on with too much 
expedition; but ſuppoſing it executed with every 
poſſible ſucceſs, the maritime forces would {til} be in. 


will never ſubject itſelf to the expence of maintain-W ul 
ing conſtantly a ſtationary ſquadron in theſe latitudes c: 
and it is poſſible that the iſland may be attacked MF 
the abſence of the fleet, which may alſo be deftroye! Mn! 


by fickneſs or by a ſtorm. Let it be a ſtrong or du 
weak one, it {till runs the riſk of being beaten e. 
and even if it were victorious, an opportunity mo 
have been ſeized of landing troops during the action. 
Theſe troops would immediately march on to the 
port, and would make themſelves maſters of it, ® 


3 
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Vell as of the victorious ſhips, which might have B O O K 

taken ſhelter there in order to refit By this ma- 5 

neuvre, which is a very ſimple one, a valuable ſet- 
tlement would fall, without ſtriking a blow, into the 
hands of an enterpriſing and ſkilful enemy. Theſe 
apprehenſions, which are well founded, argue the ne- 
ceſſity of fortifications. 
Some engineers have imagined, that batteries Judi- 
ciouſly diſpoſed along the coaſt, would be ſufficient 
to prevent the beſiegers from landing. But ſince it 
has been aſcertained that the iſland is acceſſible to 
boats in the greateſt part of its circumference, that 
even in ſeveral places, a deſcent could be effected 
by force under the protection of the men of war, this 
plan has been relinquiſhed. It has been underſtood, 
that there would be an infinite number of poſts to 
fortify ; that the expences would be endleſs ; that 
too many troops would be wanted; and that the di- 
{tribution of them would leave every point expoſed 
to the conſequence of a landing executed ſuddenly, 
or by ſurpriſe. 
| The idea of a war of poſts has not been thought a 
more fortunate one. The Iſle of France, notwith- 
ſtanding the advantage of poſts, will never collect a 
ſufficient body of troops to reſiſt thoſe which the 
enemy may bring there. The perſons who have pro- 
poſed this idea, have laid a ſtreſs upon the aſſiſtance 
to be obtained from the coloniſts and the ſlaves : but 
they have been obliged at length to acknowledge, 
that this multitude, which might poſſibly be of ſome 
uſe behind good ramparts, could be of little or no 
ſervice in the open field. 

The project of building and fortifying a city in the 
inland parts, has for a long time had its partiſans. 
Such an eſtabliſhment appeared to them proper to 
keep the beſiegers at a diſtance from the centre of 
the colony, and to force them, in time, to relinquiſh 
any advantages they might have gained at firſt. They 
would not be convinced that without any movement 
on or part of an enemy, who was become maſter of 

Vol. I. L 
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B O O «the ports and of the coaſts, the garriſon, deprived of 


IV, 
— 


every external communication, would ſoon be redy. 
ced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſeretion, or 
of periſhing with famine. And even if the enemy 
were to do nothing more than fill up the roads, and 
deftroy the arſenals, magazines, and all the public 
edifices, would not their principal object be fulfilled? 
Of what concern would it be then to them, that there 
ſhould be a fortreſs and a garriſon in the midſt of aq 
iſland, incapable of giving them any uneaſimeſs, o 
of exciting their jealoufy in future ? | 
After ſo many variations and ſuch uncertainties of 
opinion, the government has begun to be convinced, 
that the only method of defending the colony is to 


provide for the fecurity of its two ports; to eſtabliſh 


a communication that ſhall give riſe to internal con. 
nections between them; that ſhall facilitate a ready 
diſtribution of the forces according to the deſigns df 
the enemy, and that ſhall make the ſuccours which 
might arrive from without by one or other of its roads, 
common to both parties. | we 

Port-Bourbon, where the Dutch had formed ther 
ſettlement, and Port-Louis, the only one to which 
the French reſort, had not hitherto appeared capable 
of being fortified : the firft, on account of its val 
extent, the latter, on account of the irregular height 
which furround it. But the Chevalier d'Arcon has 
propoſed a plan which has removed all theſe difficul. 
ties, and which, after the fulleſt difcuſſion, has ob. 
tained the approbation of thoſe who are the belt ac: 
quainted with this important art. The expences . 
tending the execution of this great project have beet 
rigidly calculated, and it is affirmed that they wil 
not be conſiderable. | | : 

But what number of troops will be wanted to de. 
fend theſe fortifications? The ſkilful engineer uſual} 
requires but few. He is well aware, that if mat} 
were to be ſent, they would ſoon grow effeminat 


by the heat of the climate, become corrupt by tif 


defire and expectation of gain, ruined by debauct 


Po; 
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er, and enervated by idleneſs. Accordingly, he B R 
has reduced them in time of peace to two thouſand 
men, who will be eaſily reſtrained, exerciſed, and 
diſciplined. This number appears to him ſufficient 
to reſiſt any ſudden or unexpected attack that might 
fall on the colony. If it were threatened with ex- 
traordinary danger from great preparations, a mini- 
ſter, attentive to the ſtorms that are gathering, would 
have time enough to ſend over the forces neceſſary 
to defend it, or to act in Indoſtan according to cir- 
| cumſtances. 
some perſons will diſapprove of theſe views. The 
„ie of France coſts the ſtate annually eight millions 
of livres [333,33 31. 6s. 8d. J. This expence, which - 
ill ſcarce admit of any reduction, excites the indig- 
n. nation of many good citizens. Their wiſh is, that this 
I {ettlement ſhould be abandoned as well as Bourbon, 
of Wil which is only a burdenſome appendage to it. 
Yi This indeed would be the ſcheme moſt expedient 
ls, Wi to be adopted, if we conſidered only the languifhing 
trade now carried on by the French in India. But 
el Wi political ſpeculations reach beyond this object. It 
Mi is foreſeen, that if this reſolution were adhered to, 
dei the Engliſh would drive all foreign nations from the 
al i Afiatic ſeas ; that they would appropriate to them- 
he {elves all the riches of theſe extenſive regions; and 
1 that ſo many powerful reſources united in their hands 
u. would give them a dangerous influence in Europe. 
o. Theſe conſiderations ought ſtill more fully to con- 
ac-W vince the court of Verſailles of the neceflity of for- 
a-tiiying the Iſle of France; at the ſame time taking 
cl che moſt effectual precautions not to be impoſed upon 
zug by the agents choſen to carry this point into execu- 
tion. 
de However, there is ſo neceſſary a connection be- 
aten the Iſle of France and Pondicherry, that thoſe 
auto poſſeſſions are entirely dependent on each other; a 
ator, without the Iſle of France, there would be no 
tie protection for the ſettlements in India; and, without 
el endicherry, the inne of France would be expoſed to 
L 1 11 
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BOOK the invaſion of the Engliſh from Aſia as well as from 
Eurape. 
| The Ifle of France and Pondicherry, when confi. 
dered as having a neceſſary and mutual connection, 
will be a ſecurity to one another. Pondicherry will 
protect the Ifle of France, as being the rival of Ma. 
dras, which the Engliſh muſt always cover with their 
land and ſea forces; and, on the other hand, the [fl 
of France will always be ready to ſuccour Pondi. 
cherry, or to act offenſively, as circumitances ſhall 
require. | 
From theſe principles it appears how requiſite it 
is, after having fortified the Ifle of France, to put 
Pondicherry immediately in a ſtate of defence. This 
place will become the neceilary ſtaple of all the trade 
carried on with India, as well as a depoſit of all the 
troops and proviſions that will be ſent there. It vil 
alſo ſerve to protect a ſmall force, when offenſive 
meaſures are purſued. 
When the Iſle of France and Pondicherry are once 
put in a proper poſture of detence, the court of Ver- 
{ailles will no longer ſ{cruple to afford the merchant 
that protection which the ſovereign owes to his ſub- 
jects, throughout the whole of his dominions. The 
Britiſh miniſtry, on their parts, will be more fully 
convinced, than they have hitherto appeared to be, 
of the neceſlity of reſtraining the Engliſh traders 
within the bounds of moderation and juſtice, But 
will the Engliſh Company be made to give up th: Har 
abuſe of power, and to renounce thoſe looſe princi-WF'n; 
ples which their aſtoniſhing ſucceſs has inſpired then fre 
with? This cannot be expected. Their reſiſtance Wor: 
= would produce acrimony : the intereſt of the two na- eu 
} tions would claſh, and war would enſue. ou] 
[ | Far be it from us to ſuggeſt any idea that would do 
] tend to rekindle the flames of diſcord. Rather le ; 


7 the voice of reaſon and philoſophy be heard by th'W:!; 
0 rulers of the world. May all ſovereigns, after an 
4 many ages of error, learn to prefer the virtuous ge e 


ry of making a few men happy, to the mad amb- 


* 
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| Won of reigning over waſted regions, and people g groan-BO O K 


ing under the weight of oppreſſion May all men, 

decome brethren, accuſtom themſelves to conſider 
the univerſe as one family under the eye of one com- 
mon Father! But theſe wiſhes, which are thoſe of 
every enlightened and humane man, will appear as 
dle dreams to ambitious miniſters, who hold the reins 
of empire. Their buſy and reſtleſs diſpoſition will 
{till ſhed torrents of blood. 

Some pitiful commercial intereſt will again arm the 

French and the Engliſh. Though Great Britain, in 
moſt of her wars, has aimed chiefly at deſtroying the 
induſtry of her neighbours ; and though the ſuperi- 
rity of her naval forces may ſtill keep up the hope, 
do often diſappointed, of effecting this; yet we may 
ſafely foretel that ſhe would chooſe to remove the 
ſcene of action from the ſeas of Aſia, where ſhe would 
have ſo little to gain, and ſo much to loſe. That 
power is not ignorant of the ſecret withes formed on 
|| ſides for the overthrow of an edifice which eclipſes 
the reſt. The ſubah of Bengal is ſecretly exaſpe- 
ated that he has not even the appearance of authority 
ekt. The ſubah of the Decan is inconſolable to ſee 
is commerce under the controul of a foreign power. 
he nabob of Arcot endeavours to diſpel AA jealou- 
ies of his tyrants. The Marattas are exaſperated to 
nd perpetual obſtacles to their depredations. All 
te powers of theſe countries are either actually en- 
aved, or think themſelves on the eve of being ſo. 
gland, we may preſume, would not wiſh to ſee the 
'rench at the head of ſuch a confederacy. On the 
ontrary, we may venture to foretel, that a ftrict 
eutrality for India would be the wiſeſt plan they 
* purſue, and the one they would moſt readily 
opt. 
But would this ſyſtem be as eligitle for their ri- 
als? Certainly not. The French are aware, that 
alike preparations made at the Ifle of France might 
e employed with advantage; that the conqueſts of 
he Engliſh are too extenſive not to be open to at- 
L ii 
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BOOK tacks; and that, ſince their experienced officers are 
: returned home, the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Indoſtan are 
only defended by young men, more intent upon 
making their fortunes than upon military exerciſe, 
It is therefore to be preſumed, that a warlike nation 
would eagerly ſeize an opportunity of repairing their 
former diſaſters. At the fight of their ſtandards, all 
theſe oppreſſed ſovereigns would take the field; and 
the rulers of India, ſurrounded with enemies, and 
attacked at once on the north and on the ſouth, by 
ſea and by land, would infallibly be overpowered. 

Ten the F rench, conſidered as the deliverers d 
French Indoſtan, would emerge from that ſtate of humiliation 
ia into which their own miſconduct hath plunged them, 
India,if They would become the idols of the princes and people 
they mould of Afia, provided the revolution brought about by 
ver the them ſhould prove a leſſon of moderation. Thel 
ton ang trade would be extenſive and flouriſhing, ſo long a 


powerthey they knew how to be juſt. But this proſperity woull 
ches end in ſome fatal cataſtrophe, ſhould an inordinat I. 
ambition prompt them to plunder, ravage, and op-Wft 
preſs. They would then, in their turn, ſhare theo! 


fame fate as their extravagant and cruel rivals whon be 


they had Fduced. | ca 
„ ' To conquer, or to plunder with violence, 1s s ther: 
3 ſame thing. The plunderer and the violent man an be 


always objects of deteſtation. 

Perhaps it may be true, that great riches are n 
to be rapidly acquired without great injuſtice ; but 
it is not leſs true, that an unjuſt man is univerſal 
hated ; and it is a matter of uncertainty, whethe! 
the wealth he hath gained will indemnify him fu 
the odium he hath incurred. 

There 1s not any one nation that is not jealous 0 
the proſperity of another. Why muſt this jealoul 
be perpetuated, notwithſtanding the PI 0 

its fatal conſequences? _ 

There is but one lawful mode of obtaining a fi 
periority over our competitors : this is, mildneſs i 
adminiſtration ; faithful obſervance of engagements 
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ſatisfied with a moderate profit. Why ſhould we 
have recourſe to other meaſures, which become more 
hurtful in proceſs of time than they are uſeful at the 
moment : ? 

Let the merchant be humane and juſt ; ond if he 

1 WM ſhould enjoy poſſeſſions, let them not be uſurped. 
{MW Ulurpation is inconſiſtent with quiet enjoyment. 
To act with policy, or to cheat with dexterity, is 
the ſame thing; and the only reſult of it is miſtruſt, 
which ariſes as ſoon as the duplicity is diſcovered, 
and is never removed. 

If it be a matter of importance to a citizen, to 
eſtabliſh a charaQer 1n ſociety, it is of much higher 
conſequence to a nation to acquire one among other 
nations, in the midſt of which its intention is to ſettle 
and proſper. 

A wiſe people will never ſuffer that any encroach- 


will reſpe& the conjugal tie; they will conform to 
the cuſtoms of the country ; and wait for a change 
of manners from time. If they do not bend the knee 
before the gods of the country, they will at leaſt 
carefully abſtain from breaking their altars ; let them 
rather fall by their antiquity. Theſe people will thus 
become naturalized, 

What leflon ſhall we have learnt from the maſſacre 
vt ſo many Portugueſe, Dutch, Engliſh, and French, 
unleſs it have taught to keep upon good terms with 


have done, we ſhall certainly be maſſacred as they 
have been. 

Let us, therefore, no longer be banalen on our 
rſt appearance; ſervile when we are received; in- 
dlent when we think ourſelves ſtrong ; and cruel 
hen we are become all-powerful. 

To enſure the affection of the inhabitants of any 
lifirit, is the only circumſtance that can render your 
ettlements firm. Ad in ſuch a manner that theſe 

L wy 
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ment ſhould be made upon liberty or property. They 


be natives? If we act with them as our predeceſſors 
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BOOK inhabitants ſhall defend you when you are attacked. 
w If they do not defend, they will betray you. 


Nations that are ſubdued, long for a deliverer; 
nations that are oppreſſed, for an avenger; 1 they 
will ſoon find one. 

Will ye be always extravagant enough to prefer 
ſlaves to men that are free; diſcontented to affection- 
ate ſubjects; enemies to friends; foes to brethren? 

If ye ſhould happen to take a part in the diſputes 
between two princes, be not lightly influenced by the 
call of intereſt againſt the claims of juſtice. What 
compenſation can ye have for loſing the title of juſt? 
Be rather mediators than auxiliaries. The part of 
a mediator is always reſpected ; that of an auxiliary 
always hazardous. Will ye ſtill continue to maſſacre, 
impriſon, and plunder thoſe who have put themſelves 
undef your protection? Proud Europeans, ye have 
not always conquered by the force of arms. Will 
ye not at length be aſhamed of having ſo frequently 


degraded yourſelves to act the part of corrupters of | 


the brave commanders of your enemies ? 


What do thoſe forts announce with which you have | 


lined all the coaſts ; unleſs it be your terror and the 
odium of thoſe that ſurround you ? Ye will no longer 
be under apprehenſions, when ye are no longer de- 
teſted. Ve will'no longer be deteſted when ye are 


benevolent. The ſavage, as well as the civilized man, 


aſpires after happineſs. 


The advantages of population, and the means of | 


increaſing it, are the ſame in both hemiſpheres. 


Upon whatever ſpot ye may ſettle, if ye reſpect 
yourſelves, and if ye act as the founders of cities, ve 
will ſoon acquire a power not to be ſubverted. En- 
courage, therefore, every kind of increaſe in every 


rank and profeſſion, except that of prieſthood. Let 
there be no reigning religion. Let every man praiſe 
God in the manner moſt agreeable to him. Let mo- 


rality be eſtabliſhed on the globe: it is the buſineſs | 


of toleration, 
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healthy and vigorous young men, with 1induſtriqus and 


prudent young women, would be the belt laden of 


all your veſſels. It would prove the ſource of eternal 
peace between you and the natives. 

Do not multiply productions alone, but multiply 
armers, conſumers, and with them every ſpecies of 
ndultry, every branch of commerce. Much will ſtill 
remain to be done, while you do not meet with your 
coloniſts on the ſeas; ; while they are not as frequent- 
ly ſeen upon your ſhores, as your traders are upon 
theirs. 

Puniſh the crimes of your own people ill more 
ſeverely than thoſe of the natives. Thus it is that 
vou will inſpire the latter with reſpect for the autho- 
rity of the laws. 

Let every agent, not only convicted, but even ſuſ- 
pected of the ſlighteſt extortion, be inſtantly recalled. 
When venality is proved, puniſh it upon the ſpot, 
that there may be no temptation on one part to oller, 
what it would be infamous on the other to receive. 

Every thing 1s loſt, while your agents are only pro- 
tected perſons, or men of bad tame; the former, 
who are intent only upon repairing their fortunes, 
by plundering at a diſtance ; the latter, who come 
to hide their ignominy in your counting-houſes and 
factories. There is no integrity fo confirmed, as. to 
be expoſed to croſs the line without riſk of being 
tainted, 

li ye are juſt and humane, people will remain with 

zou; they will do more; they will even quit diſtant 
countries to come and reſide among you. 

Appoint ſome days of reſt; and inſtitute *\ome 
ſeſtivals, but let them be merely of a civil nature. 
You will be ever bleſt indeed, if the moſt cheerful 
of theſe feſtivals ſhall be celebrated in commemora- 
lon of your firit arrival in the country. 

Be faithful to the treaties you have concluded. 
" Your _ find an advantage in them, which 1s 


iN 


the only legitimate guarantee of their duration. If 1 
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be injured, either by my own ignorance, or by your 
cunning, vain is the oath I have taken; heaven and 
earth will releaſe me from 1t. whe 
As long as ye ſhall ſeparate the good of the nation 
that has received you, from your own advantage, ye 
will be oppreſſors and tyrants ; and it is by the title 
of benefactors alone that we can conciliate affection. 
If the man who dwells near you ſhould bury hi 
gold, you may be aſſured that he curſes you. 
To what purpoſe is it that ye oppoſe a revolution, 


Which, though diſtant, will certainly be accompliſh. 


ed, notwithſtanding all your efforts to prevent it? 
The world that you have invaded muſt free itſelf 
from that which you inhabit. Then the ſeas will 
only ſeparate friends and brothers. What great ca- 
lamity do ye ſee in this, ye unjuſt, cruel, and inflext- 
ble tyrants ? | 7 
The edifice of wiſdom 1s not eternal : but that of 


_ folly is continually tottering, and ſoon falls to pieces. 


Wiſdom imprints its laſting characters upon the 


rocks; Folly traces hers on the ſand. Settlements 


have been formed and ſubverted ; ruins have been 


heaped on ruins ; countries that were well peopled | 


have become deſert ; ports that were full of build- 
ings have been abandoned; vaſt tracts that had been 
ill cemented with blood have ſeparated, and have 


brought to view the bones of murderers and of ty- 


rants confounded with each other. It ſeems as if from 
one region to another proſperity had been purſued by 
an evil genius which ſpeaks our ſeveral languages, and 


which diffuſes the ſame calamities in all parts. 


Let our firſt victims no longer feel themſelves 
avenged, and rejoice at fight of the rage we are con- 


tinually exerting againſt each other. May theſe 


ideas, thrown out without art, and as they preſented 
themſelves to my mind, make a deep and laſting im. 
preſſion ! May it pleaſe Heaven, that henceforth ! 


| ſhould have nothing but your moderation and wil- 


dom to celebrate: for it is agreeable to me to praiſe, 
and painful to cenſure. Let us now examine what 
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has been the conduct of the northern powers, in en- B O O K 
deavouring to ſhare in the commerce of Aſia: for I. 
the ſpirit of luxury, penetrating alſo into theſe re- N 
gions of iron and ice, has made the inhabitants covet 


the riches and the enjoyments of other nations. 


— — 


BOOK v. 


Trade of Denmark, Oſtend, Swedes, Pruſſia, Spain, and 
Ruſſia, to the Eaſt Indies. Some important Inquiries 
concerning the Connections of Europe with India. 


Tur moſt powerful nations, as well as the largeſt B O O K 
vers, have been inſignificant in their origin. „ 
would be difficult to produce one ſingle inſtance of a 5 
nation, ſince the creation of the world, that has either 
extended or enriched itſelf, during a long interval of 
tranquillity, by the progreſs of induſtry alone, or by 

the mere reſources of its population. Nature, which 

makes vultures and doves, creates alſo that ferdcious 

band, that is one day to ruſh upon the peaceful ſo- 

cety which has been formed in its neighbourhood, 

or which it may meet with in its wandering incur- 

ons. The purity of blood among nations, if we may 

be allowed the expreſſion, as well as the purity of 

blood among families, cannot be more than tem- 

porary, unleſs kept up by whimfical or religious in- 
ſitutions. A mixture is the neceſſary reſult of an 

nfinite number of cauſes; and from this mixture a 

ce univerſally ſprings up, which is either improved 

or degenerated, according as the character and man- 


fe ners of the conqueror have adapted themſelves to 
dhe character and manners of the conquered ; or as 
n- the character and manners of the conquered people 
I WJ ive given way to thoſe of the conqueror. Among 
n the various cauſes which ſooneſt bring about this in- 
e, 


termixture, that which preſents itſelf as the primary 


at I end principal one, is emigration ; more or leſs excited 
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by the barrenneſs of the ſoil, and the diſagreeable. 
neſs of the reſidence. If the eagle were to find an 
eaſy ſubſiſtence among the delert rocks that have 
been witneſs to bis birth, his rapid flight would ne. 
ver have carried him, with his bill half open, and his 
claws extended, againſt the innocent cattle that feed 
at the foot of his craggy aſylum. But what does 
this ravenons and warlike bird do, after he has ſeized 
Jus prey? He repairs anew to the ſummit of his rock, 


from whence he only deſcends when he is again fo- 
| keited by want. It is in the ſame manner that the 


Ancient re- 
volutions 

in Den- 
maik, 


ſavage treats his civilized neighbour ; and his plunder 
would be perpetual, if nature had not placed between 
the inhabitant of one region and that of. another, be- 
tween the man of the mountain, and the man who 
dwells in the valley or among the fens, the ſame 
barrier that ſeparates the difterent ſpecies of animals, 

It is the gencral opinion, that, in the earlieſt times, 
a people called the Cimbri poſſeſſed, at the extremity 
of Germania, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now known 
by the name of Holſtein, Sleſwic and Jutland ; and 
that the Teutones lived in the adjacent lands, 
Whether theſe people had, or had not, a common 
origin, it is certain, that they came out of their foreſts, 


or out of their marſhes in a collective body, and as 


one nation, and penetrated among the Gauls, in quell 
of plunder, glory, and a milder climate. They were 
even preparing to croſs the Alps, when Rome judged 
it neceflary to ſtem a torrent which carried all be- 


fore it. Thoſe barbarians triumphed over all the 


generals that proud republic ſent to oppoſe them, 


till the memorable era when they were totally de- 
teated by Marius. | 
Their country, which became almoſt a deſert after 
that terrible cataſtrophe, was peopled again by the 
Scythians, who, being driven by Pompey out of that 
vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and the Caſpian lea, 
marched towards the north and welt of Europe, ſub— 
duing all the nations they found in their way. They 
conquered Ruiſia, Saxony, Weſtphalia, the Cimbrt- 
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an Cherſoneſus, and the countries as far as Finland, B © O x 


Norway, and Sweden. It is pretended that Wodin, 
their leader, traverſed ſo many countries, and endea- 
roured to ſubdue them, only with a view to ſtimulate 
the people againſt the formidable, odious, and tyran- 
nical power of the Romans. That ſpirit of animoſity, 
which he had excited in the north, operated ſecretly 
with ſo much force after his death, that in a few cen- 
turies all nations agreed to turn their arms againſt 
that empire, the declared enemy of all liberty; and, 
after having ſhaken it by repeated attacks, were at 
length ſucceſsful enough totally to ſubvert it. 

Denmark and Norway remained without inhabi- 
tants after theſe glorious expeditions. By inſenfible 
legrees they recovered their former ſtate, and began 
to be of ſome conſequence again towards the be- 
zinning of the eighth century. Their valour now ex- 
erted itſelf, not on land, but on the ocean. Surround- 
ed as they were by two ſeas, they commenced pirates, 
which is always the firſt ftep towards navigation in 
uncivilized nations. 

They firſt made trial of their ſtrength againſt the 
peighbouring ſtates, and ſeized the few merchant 
mips they found failing up and down the Baltic. 
Emboldened by theſe ſucceſſes, they were enabled to 
plan more conliderable undertakings. They infeſted 
the ſeas and coaſts of Scotland, Ireland, England, 
Flanders, France, and even of Spain, Italy, and 
breece. They frequently penetrated into the inland 
parts of thoſe extenſive countries, and even ventured 
upon the conqueſt of Normandy and England. Not- 
— the confuſion that reigns in the annals 

it thoſe barbarous times, we may {till trace ſome of 
tte cauſes of ſo many extraordinary events. 

The inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had 
originally a ſtrong propenſity to piracy, which has 
aways been obſerved in people bordering upon the 
ta, when they are not reſtrained by civilization and 
wood laws. Cuſtom muſt neceſſarily have made the 
can familiar to them, and inured them to its ſtorms. 
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8 Oo O k Having no agriculture, breeding but few cattle; and 
AV finding but a ſcanty reſource from the chaſe, in 2 
country covered with ice and ſnow, they could have 
no ſtrong attachment to their native land. The fa. 
tility with which they built their ſhips, which were 
nothing more than rafts coarſely put together for the 
purpoſe of ſailing along the coaſts, enabled them to 
go to all parts, to land their forces, to plunder, and 
to reimbark. Piracy was to them, what it had been 
to the firſt heroes of Greece, the road to glory and 
fortune; an honourable profeſſion, which conſiſted 
in a contempt of all danger. This idea inſpired 
them with invincible courage in their expeditions, 
ſometimes carried on under the joint command of 
different chiefs, and ſometimes divided into as many 
armaments as nations. Theſe ſudden attacks, made 
in a variety of places at the ſame time, left only to 
the inhabitants of the coaſts, which were but ill de. 
fended, in conſequence of their being under a bad 
government, the dreadful alternative either of being 
maſſacred, or giving up all their property to redeem 
their lives. 

This propenſity to plunder was a natural conſe: 
quence of the ſavage life of the Danes and Norwe. 
glans, and of the rough and military education they 
received; but it was more particularly the effect off 
the religion of Wodin. That victorious impoſtor im- 
proved, if we may be allowed to ſay ſo, the natural. 
fierceneſs of thoſe nations by his ſanguinary tenets © 
He ordered that all the implements of war, ſuch «M" 
ſwords, axes, and lances, ſhould be deified. The“ 
moſt ſacred engagements were confirmed by theſe 
inſtruments which they ſo highly valued. A lance 
ſet up in the middle of a plain, was the ſignal for 
prayer and facrifice. Wodin himſelf at his death 
was ranked among the immortal gods, and was the 
firſt deity of thoſe horrid regions, where the rocks 
and woods were ſtained and conſecrated with human 


blood. His followers thought they honoured him Þ) 
calling him the god of armies, the father of ſlaughte!, 
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the deſtroyer of mankind, the promoter of diſcord. 5 00K 


The warriors, when they went to battle, made a vow 
to ſend him a certan number of ſouls, which they 
devoted to him. Theſe ſouls were the right of 
Wodin. It was the general belief, that he appeared 
in every battle, either to protect thoſe who fought 
raliantly, or to mark out the happy victims he re- 
ſerved for himſelf; that theſe followed him to the 
regions of bliſs, which were open to none but 
warriors. The people ran to death, and to martyr- 
dom, to obtain this reward. This belief increaſed 
their natural propenſity to war, till it grew to enthu- 
am, and to a religious thirſt for blood. 

Chriſtianity overthrew all the ideas reſulting from 


their proſelytes to a ſedentary life, that they might 
be fit to receive their inſtructions. They gave them 
a diſguſt for their roving life, by ſuggeſting to them 
other means of ſubſiſtence. They were ſo fortunate 
23 to inſpire them with a love of agriculture, and 
more eſpecially of fiſhing. The great plenty of her. 
rings, which then came in ſhoals to their coaſts, af- 
"orded them an eaſy means of procuring food. When 
hey had ſet apart a ſufficient quantity of theſe fiſh 
for their own uſe, in order to preſerve it, they bar- 
ered the remainder for ſalt. This intercourſe was 
encouraged at its riſe by one common faith, new 
proſpects, mutual wants, and great ſecurity. Such 
total revolution enſued, that, ſince the converſion 
af the Danes and Norwegians, not a ſingle inſtance 
5to be found in hiſtory of their expeditions and de- 
predations. 

The new ſpirit, which feemed to animate Norway 
and Denmark, could not fail of extending their 
communication with the other nations of Europe. 
Unfortunately it was intercepted by the aſcendant 
Thich the Hanſe Towns had acquired. Even when 
that great and ſingular confederacy fell into decay, 
Hamburgh ſtill maintained the ſuperiority it had ob- 
Med over all the ſubjects of the Daniſh dominions. 


4 


ſuch a ſyſtem. Its miſſionaries endeavoured to bring 
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B O O K They were beginning to break the bands that hui 
ſubjected them to this kind of monopoly, when they 
were induced to undertake the navigation to the Eat 
Indies by an incident that deſerves to be noticed. 
Denmark A Dutch factor, named Boſchower, being ſent by 
begins *® his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce with the 


arry ON A, 
| trade with king of Ceylon, ſo ingratiated himſelf with that mo- 
ind. narch, that he became chief of his council, his ad. 


miral, and was ereated prince of Mingone. Boſchower, 
intoxicated with theſe honours, haſtened to Europe, 
to make a parade of them before his countrymen, 
He took great offence at the coldneſs with which! 
thoſe republicans received the titled ſlave of an Afi. 
atic court; and was ſo highly provoked at it, that 
he went over to Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, 
and offered him his ſervices, and the intereſt he had 
at Ceylon, His propoſals were accepted. He failed 


— * — 1 r 


in 1618, with fix fhips, three of which belonged to 
the government, and three to the Company that hal Wl ; 
aſſociated themſelves to carry on a trade to India. Wl; 
His death, which happened in their paſſage, put an 7 


end to the hopes they had conceived. The Danes 
met with a very bad reception at Ceylon; and ther 
| | chief, Ove Giedde de Tommerup, ſaw no other re. hy 
N ſource than to curry them to Tanjour, a part of the 
continent neareſt to that iſland. . 
Tanjour is a [mall ſtate, which is but a hundred bo 
miles 1n its greateſt length, and eighty in its greateli " 
breadth. It is of all that coaſt the province that... 
bears the greateſt quantity of rice. This natural i: 
wealth, added to a variety of uſeful manufactures, WM... 
and a great plenty of roots for dying, makes the pub. Mai 
lic revenue amount to near five millions of livre ber 
[208,333]. 6s. 8d.]. Its fertility is owing to its being... 
watered by the Caveri, a river which comes dowlr.. 
; _ from the mountains of Gate. At upwards of foul... 
hundred miles from the head, it divides into two. .: 
ſtreams. At the entrance of Tanjour, the eaſter" 
branch takes the name of Coleroon. The other re. 
tains the name of Caveri, and ſubdivides again into 
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| MW four branches, which all flow within the kingdom, B O Oo k 
and preſerve it from that terrible drought which burns __ 
| WH up the reſt of Coromandel for the greateſt part of the 
ear. 
This happy ſituation made the Danes wiſh to form 
e a ſettlement in Tanjour. Their propoſals met with 
- : favourable reception. They obtained a fruitful 
nnd populous territory; on which they built Tran- 
„ quebar, and afterwards the fortreſs of Dannebourg, 
: WH {ficient for the defence both of the road and the 
town. On their part, they engaged to pay an an- 
nual homage of two thouſand pagodas, or ſixteen 
thouſand eight hundred livres [500l.], which is con- 
tinued to this time. N 
Circumſtances were favourable for eſtabliſhing a 
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0 large commerce. The Portugueſe, who groaned un- 
der the oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, made only fee- 
to dle effords to preſerve their poſſeſſions; the Spaniards 
ent no ſhips but to the Molucca and Philippine 
a. Wi lands ; and the Dutch were ſolely intent upon en- 
an E groſfing the ſpice trade. The Engliſh felt the effects 
es ef the diſturbances their country laboured under, 
en eren in India. All theſe powers could not ſee this 
le. new rival without regret, but none oppoſed it. 
he In conſequence of this, the Danes, who began with 
a capital of no more than 853,203 livres ſ 35,5521. 
oa ry 6d.], carried on rather a conſiderable trade in all 
ell parts of India. Unfortunately the Dutch Company 
na :cquired ſuch a ſuperiority, as to exclude them from | 
ra the markets where they had traded moſt advan- 7 
i WM tzzcoully ; and, by a ftill greater misfortune, the | 
ub. Matkentions that rent the north of Europe, would not 


permit the mother- country to attend to ſuch remote 
concerns as thoſe of this ſettlement. The Danes at 
Tanquebar inſenſibly fell into contempt, both with 
ie natives, who value men only in proportion to 
their riches, and with the rival nations, whoſe com- 
petition they could not ſuſtain. They were diſcour- 
ed by this inferiority ; and the Company gave up 
ts charter, and made over its fettlements to the go- 
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B © O K vernment, as an indemnification for the ſums it had 


*. 


Changes 


1 ruins of the old one. Chriſtiern V. gave them, in 
rade has 


. undergone 


in India. 


cient fund, proved {till more unſucceſsful than the 
firſt. After a few voyages, the factory of Tranque. 
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advanced. 
A new Company was formed in 1070 upon the 


{hips and other effects, to the value of three hundred 
and ten thouſand eight hundred and twenty-eight 
livres, ten ſous [12,9511]. 3s. ꝙd.]; and the adven. 
turers advanced {ſeven hundred and thirty-two thou- 
ſand fix hundred livres | 39,5251.]. This ſecond un. 


dertaking, which was entered upon without a ſuff. 


bar was left to itſelf, Their ſmall territory, and tw 
veſſels that they freighted for the merchants of that 
country, were the only means they had to ſupply 
the inhabitants and their garriſon. Theſe reſource; 
ſometimes failed them ; and, to ſave themſelves from 
the effects of famine, they were reduced to mortgage 
three of the four baſtions that conſtituted their for. 
treſs. They were ſcarce able to fit out a ſhip for 
Europe once in three years with a very moderate 
cargo. 

Pity ſeemed to be the only ſentiment that ſo del. 
perate a ſituation could inſpire. But the ever- watch. 
ful jealouſy and ſuſpicious avarice of other nations, 
ſtirred up an odious war againſt the Danes. The 
Raja of Tanjour, who had frequently intercepte 


„ß p p . nn . . 


their communication with his territory, attacked b 


them in 1689, in the very town of Tranquebar, a #« 
the inſtigation of the Dutch. That prince had near: 
ly taken the place after a ſix months ſiege, when WM! 
was ſuccoured and ſaved by the Engliſh. This eren 
neither was, nor could be, attended with any im ly 
portant conſequences. The Daniſh Company is dit 
clined daily, and was at length annihilated in 1735 
but not till after it had become bankrupt. 

Two years after this, a new Company was formed 
The favours that were heaped upon it, to enable! 
to carry on a free and advantageous trade, plain) 
ſhow of what importance this commerce appeared t 
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d the government. The charter of the Company was B oo K 
ſettled for forty years. Whatever belonged to the Y- 
e fitting out of their ſhips was exempted from all du- 
nW tics. The workmen they employed, whether na- 
(WW tives or foreigners, were not tied down to the regu- 
it W lations of particular companies, which were a reſtraint 
upon induſtry in Denmark, as well as in other coun- 
tries of Europe. They were not obliged to uſe 
ſtampt paper in their tranſactions. They had an 
abſolute juriſdiction over the perſons they employed ; 
and the ſentences paſſed by the directors were not 
liable to be reverſed, unleſs the puniſhment were ca- 
pital. To remove even the appearance of conſtraint, 
the ſovereign renounced the right he had of inter- 
fering in the adminiſtration of their affairs, as be- 
ing chief proprietor. He retained no influence in 
the choice of officers, whether civil or military, and 
only reſerved to himſelf a power of confirming the 
office of governor of Tranquebar. He even bound 
himſelf to ratify all political conventions they might 
think proper to make with the Aſiatic powers. 

In return for ſo many indulgences, government 
only required one per cent. upon all merchandiſe of 
India and China which ſhould be ſent abroad, and 
two and a half per cent. upon all that ſhould be con- 
ſumed at home. | 

The grant containing the above conditions was no 
loner confirmed, than it became neceſſary to find 
alventurers. This was a difficult point ; for the 
trade to India had hitherto proved ſo unſucceſsful, 
that men of property muſt have been totally averſe 
from engaging their fortunes in it. A new idea was 
lugzeſted to alter this diſpoſition. The ſtock was 
uſtinguiſhed into two different kinds. The firſt, call- 
fd fixed, was that in which all the effects the old 
Company had in Europe and Aſia were deſtined to 
be vetted, the other ſtock was called variable, be- 
dauſe every year it was regulated by the number and 
ite cargoes of the ſhips that ſhould be fitted out. 
Lrery proprietor might chooſe whether he would be 
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B O O k concerned in theſe expeditions, the profits of which 

V. were ſettled at the cloſe of every voyage. By this 

my arrangement, the Company became permanent by 
the fixed, and annual by the variable ſtock. 

It ſeemed a difficult matter to ſtate the ſhare of | 
expence that each of theſe funds was to bear. Every 
thing was ſettled with more eaſe than had been ex. 
pected. It was agreed that the variable ſtock ſhould 
only pay the neceſſary expences for the purchaſe, 

the fitting out, and the cargoes of the ſhips. All 
other charges were to be defrayed from the fixed ſtock 
which, by way of compenſation, was to take up ten 

per cent. upon all India goods which ſhould be fold 
in Europe, and five per cent. upon all that ſhould 
be ſent out from Tranquebar. 

The capital of the new Company amounted to 
3,240,000 livres [135,c00l.], divided into fixteen 
hundred ſhares, of 2025 livres [ 841. 7s. 6d.] each. 

With theſe funds, which were always in circula- 
tion, the proprietors, during the forty years of their 
charter, fitted out eight hundred ſhips. The ex- 
pence of theſe veſſels in money roſe to 85,333,637 
livres ten ſols [3,638,901]. 118. 3d.], and in mer- 
chandlſe, to 10,580,094 livres [440,8371. 5s.], which nf 

| the whole made 97,913, 731 livres 10 ſols [ 4,079,850l. 
q The returns were fold for 188,939,673 livres 
| [7,872.486l. 78. 6d.]. Of this Denmark only con. 
{ſumed 35,450 262 livres [1,477,094l. 58.]; therefore Wil y 
the value of 153,489,411 livres [6,313,3921. 28. 6d. 
of it was exported. Let us make a freſh diviſion er 
and we ſhall find, that the annual ſales have amount- 
ed to the ſum of 4.723,491 livres 16 ſols [196,8121, 
38. 2d.]; that of this, the country has only conſum. 
ed annually to the value of 886,250 livres 10 fois 
[36,927]. 28. 1d.]; and that foreign nations have 
= carried off to the amount of 3,837,235 livres 10 {ols 
159,884]. 16s. 3d. ]. | 
The dividends were very irregular, during all the 
time that the charter laſted. They would have bee 
more conſiderable, if part of the profits had not bee 
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conſtantly appropriated to the extenſion of the trade. B3 o O R 
By this prudent and conſiderate conduct, the fortu- V- 
nate proprietors trebled their capitals. Their ſtock 
would have been increaſed with the additional ſum 
of 2,000,000 of livres [83,3331. 6s. 8d.], if in 1754, the 
Daniſh miniſtry had not prevailed upon the directors 
to erect a ſtatue to king Frederick V. | 
When I reflect upon theſe public monuments con- 
ſecrated to a ſovereign in his life time, his want of 
modeſty always occurs to my mind. When a prince 
orders them himſelf, it ſeems as if he ſaid to his peo- 
ple, TI am a great man; I am a great king. It is 
* impoſſible for me to preſent myſelf every day to 
' your view, and to receive the ſplendid teſtimony of 
your admiration and affection, But here is my 
image. Get round it, and fatisfy yourſelves. When 
' I ſhall be no more, you will conduct your child to 
the foot of my ſtatue, and you will fay to him: 
' Behold, my ſon, and conſider him attentively. 
This is the man who repulſed the enemies of the 
' ſtate, who commanded its armies in perſon ; who 
paid the debts of his anceſtors ; whofertilized our 
fields; who protected our farmers ; who laid no re- 
' ſtraint upon our conſcience ; who permi us to 
live in happineſs, freedom, and opulence ; let his 
name for ever be bleſt! 1 
What inſolent vanity is this, even if it be true! 
What impudence if it be not! But how few would 
there be of theſe monuments, had they only been 
erected to princes who deſerved them? If all the 
others were taken down, how few would remain? If 
truth had dictated the inſcriptions that are placed 
around them, what ſhould we read? © To Nero, at- 
ter he had aſſaſſinated his mother, killed his wife, 
* lain his preceptor, and imbrued his hands in the 
blood of the moſt worthy citizens.” You ſhudder 
with horror. Alas! vile people, why am I not al- 
owed to ſubſtitute true inſcriptions in the place of 
thoſe with which you have decorated the monuments 
& your ſovereigns. You would not read of the ſame 
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90 K crimes; but you would read of others, and you would 
; | ſhudder again. 

Here I would write, as formerly, upon Pompey's 
column : © To Pompey, after he had maſſacred three 
« millions of men.” There I would write——PBaſe 
mortals, are you then afraid that your maiters ſhould 
bluſh for their wickedneſs? When you pay them 
ſuch homage, how 1s 1t poſſible they ſhould think 
that you are unhappy ? How ſhould they not ima- 
gine that they are the 1dols of your hearts, when, 
by your acclamations, you give your approbation to 
the ſervility of the courtiers ? 

But the people will anſwer, © Theſe monuments 
« are not erected by us. We ſhould never have 
« thought of conferring the honour of a ſtatue on a 
„ tyrant who kept us plunged in miſery, and to 
« whom our profound filence, when he paſſed through 
* our city in perſon, ſo frequently announced the in- 
« dignation we felt. It cannot be imagined that we 
„ ſhould have been ſo mad, after he had exhauſted | 
„% us nearly of all our means of ſubſiſtence, to throw 
„away the few we had ſtill remaining upon a caſt.” 

Monarchs, if ye are good, ye may be aſſured of the | 
ſtatue Mich ye raiſe to yourſelves. The nation, 
whoſe happineſs you have created, will grant it to 
you a century after your death, when your actions 
{tall have been tried at the tribunal of hiſtory, It 
\ ve are bad and vicious, you only perpetuate the me- 
[ mory of your wickedneſs and your vices, The ſo— 
3 vereign, who is polleſſed of any degree of dignity, 
9 will wait. He who is poſſeſſed of true greatneſs of 
1 ſoul, would perhaps diſdain a ſpecies of incenſe in- 
diſcriminately beſtowed in all ages upon vice and vir- 
tue. While the inſcription was engraving round his 
ſtatue, To THE MOST HIGH, MOST WORTHY, MOST PUIS- 
SANT, MOST GLORIOUS, MOST MAGNIFICENT PRINCE, &c. 
he would recollect, that the ſame titles were engrav- 
ed under the ſtatue of a Tiberius, a Domitian, or a Ca- 
ligula ; and he would exclaim with a worthy Roman, 
+ Spare me a homage that is too ſuſpicious. Let me 
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„have no tainted honours. My temple is in your BOOK. 
hearts. There it is that my image 1s nn . 
and that it will laſt.” 
And, indeed, with whatever ſolidity monuments 
may be conttrutted. {ooner or later the hand of Time 
ſtrikes and overturns them. On the contrary, the 
edge of his ſcythe 1s blunted againſt the page of 
hiſtory. It can have no effect upon the heart, or 
upon the memory of man. His veneration is tranſ- 
nitted from age. to age; and ſucceeding centuries 
are perpetually repeating it. Proud waters of the 
Seine, {well yourſelves if you dare: ye may {weep 
away our bridges, and even the ſtatue of Henry ; 
hut his name will remain. It is before the image of 
this great king that the people, impreſſed with ten- 
der ſentiments, and the ſtranger, ſtop. If the other 
monuments, ſovereigns that are conſecrated to you, 
are alſo viſited, do not miſtake the intention. Men 
do not come to honour your perſons; they come to 
admire the workmanſhip of the art: regretting, at 
the ſame time, that ſo ſublime a talent, which ſhould 
devote itſelf to virtue, ſhould be ſo meanly proſti- 
tuted to vice. At the foot of your ſtatue, what can 
the citizen or the ſtranger think, when he ſees himſelf 
ſurrounded by a ſet of wretches whoſe aſpect diſ- 
covers their miſery, and whole plaintive accents ſoli- 
cit a trifling aſſiſtance? Is it not, as if they ſaid to 
him: BEHOLD, AND RELIEVE THE DISTRESS WHICH THIS 
MAN OF BRONZE HAS BROUGHT UPON us? Erect ſtatues 
to the great men of your nation, and yours will be 
looked for among them. But in countries ſubmitted 
to tyranny there is but one man and one ſtatue. 
There, the bronze ſpeaks, and the marble exclaims : 
PEOPLE, LEARN THAT I AM ALL, AND THAT YOU ARE No- 
mx. Let me be excuſed for this digreſſion. The 
ate of a writer would be too hard, if he were not 
ometimes allowed to give way to the ſentiment that 
oppreſſes him. | 
When the charter of the Company expired on the Preſent 
12th of April 1772, a new one was given them, but mani 128 
Mi 111 india. 
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B O O EK only for twenty years. Some reſtraints were alſo lai 

upon the favours they had before enjoyed. 5 

| Excepting the trade to China, which ſtill conti. 
nues excluſive, the Indian ſeas are open to all the 
citizens, and to others who wiſh to ſhare in their un. 
dertakings. But in order to be entitled to this li. 
berty, it is neceflary to employ no ſhips but what are 
built in one of the ports of the kingdom; to embark 
upon each veſſel to the value of thirteen thouſand 
five hundred livres [ 5021. 10s.] at leaſt, in merchan. 
diſe of the national manufacture; to pay to the Com. 
pany lixty-ſeven livres ten ſols [2l. 16s. 3d. ] per laſt, 
or two per cent. of the value of the cargo upon its 
going out, and eight per cent. at its return. Indi- 
viduals are alſo allowed to trade from one part of In- 
dia to another, by paying a duty of entrance of four 
per cent. on the productions of Aſia, and two per 
cent. on thoſe of Europe, in all the Daniſh ſettle. 
ments. If the court of Copenhagen, as there can 
be no doubt, have made theſe arrangements only 
with a view of encouraging their factories, expert | 
ence mult have convinced them of their miſtake. 

The Company was formerly exempt from the du- 
ties ſettled upon all articles employed in the building 
and victualling of ſhips. They have been deprived 
of an exemption which was attended with too many 
inconveniences. They receive as an indemnity, 
ſixty-ſeven livres ten ſols [ zl. 168. 3d.] per laſt, and 
thirteen livres ten ſols [I Is. 3d. ] for each of the per- 
ſons compoſing the crews of their ſhips. On the 
other hand, they are obliged to export upon each of | 

their veſſels diſpatched to India to the value of 
thirteen thouſand five hundred livres [ 5621. 10s.] of 
mercantile articles fabricated in the kingdom ; and 
to the amount of eighteen thouſand livres [ 750l.] 
upon each of the ſhips deſtined for China. 

The cuſtoms fixed for the productions of Afia 
which were conſumed in Denmark, or ſent to other | 
parts, and which were formerly different, are at pre 
{ent equal. They all of them pay two per cent. Wi 
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without any regard to the place of their deſtination. B 0 0 N 
The government has alſo reſerved to itſelf the privi- , ha, , 


lege of being the arbiter of the cuſtoms, which the 
flks and coffees, deſtined for the ſtate, ſhould be 
obliged to pay. This reſtriction is intended to fa- 
your the intereſt of the American iſlands, and of the 
national manufactures. 

The king has given up the practice he had of pla- 
cing annually, in the Company's trade, the fark of 
bout one hundred thouſand livres [410661]. 13s. 4d.]; 
from which he uſually derived a benefit of twenty 
per cent. To indemnify him for this ſacrifice, when 
the Company fit out but one ſhip, they will add to 
his private cheſt twenty-two thouſand five hundred 
lvres [937]. 108.]; when they tend two, they will 
py him thirty-ſix thouſand livres [1500l.]; and for- 
ty.tive thouſand livres [18751.] when they diſpatch 
three, or a greater number. 

Under the former adminiſtration, a proprietor of 
me thare was entitled to vote at the general meet- 
ngs, Three ſhares carried two votes, five ſhares 
three, and ſo on in the ſame proportion to twelve 
ſotes, which number no proprietor could ever go be- 
ond, whatever intereſt he might have in the ſtocks 
if the Company. But the votes of abſentees or fo- 
reigners were admitted upon producing a power of 
attorney from them. The conſequence of this prac- 


ce was, that a few merchants reſiding at Copenha- 


gen were the rulers of all the deliberations. This 
en! has been remedied, by reducing the number of 
jotes any one proprietor may have, either for himſelf 
or by proxy, to three. 

Such are the new views which diſtinguiſh the Inte 
charter from thoſe that have preceded it. The 
txample of the miniſtry has influenced the conduct 
ak the proprietors, who have alſo made ſome remark- 
able alterations in their adminiſtration. 

The diſtinction eſtabliſhed between the fixed and 
the variable ſtock reduced the Company to a preca- 
ous ſtate, ſince the proprietors were at liberty, after 
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BO Oo k every Voyage, to withdraw the latter, which ſerved 

as the baſis of the operations. To give this body a 
more ſolid conſtitution, theſe two ſtocks have been 
confounded, Hereafter, the proprietors will not have 
it in their power to claim any part of their capital, 
till the expiration of their charter. Thoſe among 
them, who, for any poſlible reaſon, may with to leflen 
the riſk, will be obliged to ſell their ſhares, as it i 
the conſtant practice every where elle. 

At the expiration of the laſt charter, the Company 
had a capital of 11,906,059 livres [496,085 158. Tod.] 
divided into ſixteen hundred ſhares, each of the value 
of about 7425 livres [309l. 7s. 6d. ]J. The price of 
the ſhare was.evidently too high in a country where 
the fortunes of individuals are inconſiderable. This 
inconvenience has been remedied, by dividing each 
{hare into three parts; ſo that there are at preſent 
four thouſand eight hundred ſhares, the price of 
which, tor greater ſecurity, has been only rated in 
the books at 2250 livres [gg. 15s.]. This alteration 
muſt have facilitated the purchaſe and the fale of 
them, by increaſing the circulation and the value. 

The project of raiſing the Daniſh ſettlements in 

h India to a greater degree of proſperity than they had 
it hitherto attained, has next been taken into conſidera. 
ff tion, In order to effe& this, it has been regulated, 
0 that 2,250,000 livres [93,7501.], including their eſti- 
1 mated value of 900,000 livres [37, 500l. ], ſhould con- 
. ſtantly be left there The profits accruing from this 
ſtock are to remain during ten years, and to be ap- n 
plied to the increaſe of the capital, and no dividends WI 
5 are to be made of them. - i 
'n Till theſe latter times, the ſhips fitted out in Europe Wl i 
for China, uſed always to carry with them the factors Wl 4 
who were to make up the cargoes. It has judiciouſly WF , 
1 been imagined, that agents reſiding among thele| 
i celebrated people, would enter more into the ſpirit In 
of the nation, and would make their ſales and pul- n. 
i chaſes with greater facility and advantage. In this WM .; 
view, four factors have been fixed at Canton, to mall- p. 
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age there the intereſts of the Company that has laid BOO K 


them. 

The Danes had formerly a ſmall ſattlement on the 
lands of Nicobar. The expence of it was trifling, 
but it yielded nothing ; and therefore has very pru- 
lently been given up. 

The Company had contracted the habit of grant- 
ng, upon mortgage, a credit of ſeveral years to the 
purchaſers. This indulgence frequently obliged them 
o borrow conſiderable ſums at Amſterdam, or at 
Copenhagen. A practice unknown to the rival nations 
ins been violently oppoſed. It would have been 
(angerous, perhaps, to give it up entirely; but it 
has been reſtrained within ſuch narrow bounds, that 
can no longer create miſtruſt. | 

To theſe principles 'of commerce, much e 
to thole that were followed before, the Company 
have added the advantages of a direction better re- 
gulated, more enlightened, and more cloſely ſuper- 
tended. 

Univerſal confidence has been the reſult of theſe 
prudent combinations. Although the dividend has 
ſen no higher than eight per cent. in 1773, and ten 
per cent. in 1774 and 1775, yet there has been a 
profit of twenty-five and thirty per cent. upon the 
ſhares, Their price would in all probability have 
been l ſtill higher, if the internal peace of the ſociety 
had not of late been ſo ſcandalouſly diſturbed. 

The old Company confined their operations to the 
rade of China, Among all thoſe they had to choole, 
this was the one in which they had the leaſt riſk to 
un, and the greateſt profit to expect. Without giv- 
ng up this ſource of riches, other means of acquiring 
them, which had been too long neglected, have been 
purſued. 

The coaſt of Malabar, it is true, has not taken up 
much of the attention of the Company. Formerly, 
10 more than ſixty thouſand weight of pepper were 
annually drawn from Coleſchey and Calicut. Theſe 
purchaſes have not had any confiderable increaſe, but 
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BOOKthere was reaſon to hope that affairs would wear 
— more promiſing aſpect in Bengal. 
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The Danes had but juſt made their appearance in 
the Indies, when they fixed themſelves at Chinchurat, 
upon the borders of the Ganges. Their misfortunes 
drove them from this opulent region during more 
than a century, They came there again in 1755, 
with a defire of fixing themſelves at Bankibatar 
which had belonged to the Oſtend Company. Con. 
mercial jealouſy, which 1s become the ruling paſſion 
of our times, fruſtrated their deſigns, and they were 
reduced to the neceſſity of founding Frederic-Nagor 
in the neighbourhood. This factory coſt annually 
22,500 livres [937]. 10s.] more than was collected 


from its territory and the cuſtoms ; and this expence, 


though inconfiderable, was ſtill greater than the tran. 
actions would bear. The care that was taken, after 


the renewal of the charter, to ſend ſome money to 


this too much neglected ſettlement, began to give it 


ſome ſhare of animation; but it ſoon fell again to 


nothing. Its deſtruction is owing to its having been 
placed in a ſtate of ablolute dependence upon Tran- 
que bar. 

This firſt of the Daniſh colonies has an excellent 
territory, which, though only two leagues 1n circum- 
ference, had formerly a population of thirty thouſand 


perſons. There were even ten thouſand of theſe in 


the city itſelf. Rather a greater number were found 
in a large village, filled with coarſe manufaQures. 
The remainder were uſefully employed in ſome places 


of leſs confequence. Theſe, with three hundred 


workmen, factors, merchants, or ſoldiers, were all 
the Europeans fixed in the ſettlement. Its revenue 
amounted to 100,000 livres [4166I. 13s. 4d. ], and 
was ſufficient for its expences. 

In proceſs of time, confuſion took place in the co- 


lony, which yielded leſs, and coſt twice as much. 


The adventurers went away; the manufactures lan— 
guiſhed, the purchaſes were diminiſhed, and a very 
ſcanty profit only was obtained upon thoſe that were 
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end to all ſecurity. The project formed in 1728, of 
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ordered at diſtant periods. Impoſſible as it was toBo OK | 
make any advances to the workmen, it was neceſſary —— | 
to pay for the merchandiſe five-and-twenty or thirty 
per cent. dearer than if the cuſtoms of the country 
had been complied with. 
Since the year 1772, the aſpect of Tranquebar has 
deen changed, A ſmall degree of liberty, ſome ſtock, 
a better adminiſtration, and an increaſe of territory, 
combined with other cauſes, have improved its con- 
dition. But its deftiny, any more than that of the 
bociety which regulates it, will never be brilliant. 
The local poſition of Denmark, the diſpoſition of 
ts inhabitants, the degree of its power relatively con- 
idered ; every circumſtance, in a word, is unfavour- 
able to its carrying on a great trade with India. Are 
ts provinces ſufficiently rich to furniſh the ſums ne- 
ceflary for large undertakings ; or will foreigners truſt 
their property with a ſociety, ſubject to the caprice, 
and expoſed to the vexations of. unlimited authority? 
lt is in the nature of a deſpotic government to diſſolve 
the ties which ought to unite nations ; and when once 
this ſpring is deſtroyed, it can never be reſtored. It 
z mutual confidence which draws men together, and 
combines their intereſts ; and arbitrary power is in- 
compatible with this confidence, becauſe it puts an 


transferring from Copenhagei. to Altena the ſeat of 
the Aſiatic trade, might poſſibly be attended with 
bme advantages; but could not remove any of the 
obſtacles we have been mentioning. We may there- 
bre venture to affirm, that England and Holland 
vere guilty of a needleſs act of tyranny, when they 
"ppoſed this domeſtic plan of a free and independent 
power, | 

Can the man who has any concern for mankind, 
and who is not poſſeſſed of the narrow ſoul of a monk, 
to whom the circuit of his cloiſtered priſon is all, and 
the reſt of the univerſe is nothing ; can ſuch a one 
conceive any thing more abſurd and more cruel than 
us infamous jealouſy of the great powers; this horri- 
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B O O E ble abuſe of their ſtrength, in preventing feeble ſtats 
from improving their condition? The individual wh, 
ſhould think of acting the ſame part in the midſt of 
his country, which they do among other nation, 
would be looked upon as the moſt execrable of male. 
ſactors. Engliſh, French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger. 
mans, this is the honeſt motive for which you take i 
arms, and maſſacre each other! It is to determine 
which of you ſhall retain the excluſive privilege d 
tyranny, and the monoply of proſperity. I am aware 
that you colour this atrocious project with the pre. 
tence of providing for your own ſecurity : but hoy 
can you be credited, when it is evident that you ſe 
no bounds to your ambition ; and that the more 
powerful you are, the more imperious you become! 
You are not ſatisfied with requiring every thing tha 
it is your own private intereſt to obtain, your pride d- 
ſometimes prompts you to aſk what it would be 
ſhameful to grant. - You do not conſider that a peo. d- 
ple cannot be degraded without fatal confequences, WM ki 

Their honour may lie dormant for a time; but ſooner 
or later it will be rouſed, and they will avenge them. fo. 
ſelves : and as humiliation is the moſt offenfive of all th 
injuries, ſo it is that which is moſt ſeverely felt an( A 
moſt cruelly revenged. cit 
Eftabliſh- That knowledge of trade and government, and ch 
ment 9997 that found philoſophy, which inſenfibly ſpread ove! WF ab: 
pany at all Europe, met with invincible obſtacles in ſome mo- thi 
Oltend. narchies. Theſe improvements could not reach the 2er 
court of Vienna, which was wholly intent upon pro- tia: 
jects of war and aggrandizement, by conqueſts. The wu 
Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe attention was engaged nM the 
preventing France from increafing her commerce, het unc 
ſettlements, and her navy, excited enemies again ef 
her on the continent, and laviſhed immenſe ſum g tur 
upon the houſe of Auſtria, which were employed{Ming 
againſt France: but, at the peace, the luxury of one tar 
crown reſtored more riches to the other than it hadi bou 
taken from it by the war. | ” | 
The power of the houſe of Auſtria, which ougt He. 


\ * 
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bd be formidable from the extent of its dominions, is B Oo O K 
confined by reaſon of its ſituation; for moſt of its pro- * 
uinces are diſtant from the ſea. The ſoil of the coun- 
try yields but a ſmall quantity of wine, and few of 
the productions that are ſo much valued by other na- 
tons. It affords neither oil, filk, nor fine wool, which 
ne in fo much repute. This ſtate had no pretenſions 
bo opulence, and knew not how to be frugal. With 
me uſual luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave 
no encouragement toinduſtry and manufactures, which 
night have ſupplied the means of indulging that ex- 
Wl penfive taſte. The contempt which it has always 
(WE ſhown for the ſciences, prevented its progreſs in every 
{MW thing. Artiſts will never be eminent in any country 
where they are not aſſiſted by men of learning. Sci- 
WE ences and arts muſt both languiſh, wherever a free- 
WY dom of thinking is not allowed. The pride and in- 
cl tolerant ſpirit of the houſe of Auſtria kept her vaſt 
„(domains in a ſtate of poverty, ſuperſtition, and a rude 
ind of luxury. e 
5 Even the Low Countries, formerly ſo celebrated 
„br their activity and induſtry, retained nothing of 
| their ancient ſpendour. The traveller, who went to 
Antwerp, beheld with aſtoniſhment the ruins of a 
city formerly ſo flouriſhing. He compared its ex- 
u change with the ſuperb edifices of paganiſm, after the 
«WY abolition of idolatry. It preſented the ſame ſolitude, 
0-W tie ſame majeſty. The indigent and melancholy citi- 
ne i ꝛens were obſerved walking about it, as under Con- 
0% flantme ; the tattered prieſts were ſeen roaming a- 
ne wund their deſerted temples, or ſitting at the foot of 
08 the altars where the hecatombs had been ſacrificed, 
cr ind telling the people their fortunes for a ſmall piece 
oF of copper. Antwerp, which had been, for two cen- 
nö uries, the ſtorehouſe of the north, had not now a 
el ingle ſhip in its harbour. Bruſſels and Louvain, 
ny ar from ſupplying other nations with their clothing, 
ali bought their own of the Engliſh. That valuable ar- 
cle, the herring-fiſhery, had paſſed from Bruges to 
bei Holand. Ghent, Courtray, and ſome other towns, 
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B O O E ble abuſe of their ſtrength, in preventing feeble ſtats 
from improving their condition? The individual who 
ſhould think of acting the ſame part in the midſt of 
his country, which they do among other nation; 
would be looked upon as the moſt execrable of male. 
ſuctors. Engliſh, French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger. 
mans, this is the honeſt motive for which you take uy 
arms, and maſlacre each other! It is to determine 
which of you ſhall retain the excluſive privilege d 
tyranny, and the monoply of proſperity. I am aware 
that you colour this atrocious project with the pre. 
tence of providing for your own ſecurity : but hoy 
can you be credited, when it is evident that you ſe 
no bounds to your ambition ; and that the more 
powerful you are, the more imperious you become! 
You are not ſatisfied with requiring every thing that 
it is your own private intereſt to obtain, your pride 
ſometimes prompts you to aſk what it would be 
ſhameful to grant. You do not conſider that a peo. 
ple cannot be degraded without fatal conſequence, 
Their honour may lie dormant for a time; but ſooner 
or later it will be rouſed, and they will avenge them- 
ſelves : and as humiliation is the moſt offenſive of al 
injuries, ſo it is that which is moſt ſeverely felt and 
moſt cruelly revenged. 
Eftabliſh- That knowledge of trade and government, ant 
ment of a" that ſound philoſophy, which inſenfibly ſpread ore 
pany at all Europe, met with invincible obſtacles in ſome mo- 
Oftend. narchies. Theſe improvements could not reach th: 
court of Vienna, which was wholly intent upon pro- tte 
jects of war and aggrandizement, by conqueſts. Tho 
Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe attention was engaged nM th 
preventing France from increaſing her commerce, hei an 
ſettlements, and her navy, excited enemies again Mot 
her on the continent, and laviſhed immenſe ſunMtu 
upon the houſe of Auſtria, which were employel lin 
againſt France: but, at the peace, the luxury of one her 
crown reſtored more riches to the other than it had 
taken from it by the war. | | EY 
The power of the houſe of Auſtria, which ougbt Ho 
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to be formidable from the extent of its dominions, is 3 O O k 


confined by reaſon of its ſituation; for moſt of its pro- 
vinces are diſtant from the ſea. The foil of the coun- 
try yields but a ſmall quantity of wine, and few of 
the productions that are ſo much valued by other na- 
tions. It affords neither oil, ſilk, nor fine wool, which 
are in ſo much repute. This ſtate had no pretenſions 
to opulence, and knew not how to be frugal. With 
the uſual luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave 
noencouragement toinduſtry and manufactures, which 
might have ſupplied the means of indulging that ex- 
penfive taſte. The contempt which it has always 
ſhown for the ſciences, prevented its progreſs in every 
thing. Artifts will never be eminent in any country 
where they are not aſſiſted by men of learning. Sci- 
ences and arts muſt both languiſh, wherever a free- 
dom of thinking is not allowed. The pride and in- 
tolerant ſpirit of the houſe of Auſtria kept her vaſt 
domains in a ſtate of poverty, ſuperſtition, and a rude 
kind of luxury. 

Even the Low Countries, formerly ſo celebrated 
for their activity and induſtry, retained nothing of 
their ancient ſpendour. The traveller, who went to 
Antwerp, beheld with aſtoniſhment the ruins of a 
city formerly ſo flouriſhing. He compared its ex- 
change with the ſuperb edifices of paganiſm, after the 
abolition of idolatry. It preſented the ſame ſolitude, 
the ſame majeſty. The indigent and melancholy citi- 
ens were obſerved walking about it, as under Con- 
tante; the tattered prieſts were ſeen roaming a- 
round their deſerted temples, or fitting at the foot of 
the altars where the hecatombs had been ſacrificed, 
and telling the people their fortunes for a ſmall piece 
ob copper. Antwerp, which had been, for two cen- 
furies, the ſtorehouſe of the north, had not now a 
ingle ſhip in its harbour. Bruſſels and Louvain, 
ar from ſupplying other nations with their clothing, 
bought their own of the Engliſh. That valuable ar- 
icle, the herring-fiſhery, had paſſed from Bruges to 
Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and ſome other towns, 
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Bo o k fouud their linen and lace manufactures decreaſg 
v. daily. Thoſe provinces, placed between the three 
—" moſt enlightened and moſt trading nations in Eu. 
rope, had not been able, with all their natural ad. 
vantages, to ſupport ſo powerful a competition. Af. 
ter ſtriving ſome time againſt oppreſſion, againſt im. 
pediments multiplied by ignorance, and againſt the 
privileges which a rapacious neighbour extorted from 
the continual wants of government, they were totall 
fallen to decay. 
Prince Eugene, as great in a political, as he wa 
in a military capacity, with a mind ſuperior to every 
prejudice, had been long in ſearch of the means of 
_ enriching a power, the boundaries of which he had 
ſo greatly enlarged ; when a propoſal was made ty 
him of eſtabliſhing an India Company at Oftend, 
e Hirſt contrivers of this ſcheme had very extenſive 
views. They pretended that, if this undertaking 
could be accompliſhed, it would excite a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry in all the ſtates under the dominion of the 
houſe of Auftria ; would ſupply that power with a 
navy, one part of which would be in the Nether. 
lands, and the other at Fiume and Trieſt ; would re. 
ſcue it from the kind of dependence it was till un. 
der for the ſubſidies from England and Holland; 
and render it formidable to the coaſts of Turkey, and 
even to the city of Conſtantinople. 5 
The able miniſter, to whom this was addreſſed, wa 
very ſenſible of the value of ſuch overtures; he would 
not, however, be too precipitate. To aceuſtcm bb 
own court and all Europe to this new eſtabliſhment, 
he ordered that two ſhips ſhould be ſent out to It- 
dia in 1717, with only his own paſſports. Thel 
voyage was ſo ſucceſsful, that more were ſent out tle 
following years. Every expedition proved forti- 
nate; and in 1722 the council of Vienna thougith 
it was neceſſary to ſecure the property of the adven- 
turers, who were moſtly Flemings, by the moſt an: 
ple charter that ever had been grafited,. The on) 
ſtipulation made, was, that the Company ſhould pi 
4 * ot 
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to government, till the end of the year 1724; three 3 O O x 
v. 


er cent. upon every thing exported or imported, and 
after that period ſix per cent. 

The rapacity of all governments is inconceivable. 
Throughout the whole courſe of this hiſtory, we ſhall 
not find perhaps one ſingle inſtance, in which the 
tax has not accompanied the undertaking; not one 
ſovereign, who has not been deſirous of ſecuring to 
himſelf part of the harveſt before it was gathered in, 
without perceiving that theſe premature exactions 
were the ſureſt way of deſtroying it. From whence 
does this Kind of delirium ariſe ? Is it from ignorance, 
or from poverty ? Or, 1s there a ſecret ſeparation of 
the intereſt peculiar to government, from the gene- 
ral intereſt of the ſtate ? 

However this may be, the new Company, which 
had a capital of fix millions of florins, or 10,800 ,000 
livres [450,0001.], appeared with advantage i in all the 
markets of India. They made two ſettlements, that 
of Coblom between Madras and Sadraſpatnam, on 


the coaſt of Coromandel; and that of Bankibaſar, on 


the Ganges. They were even in ſearch of a place 
where their ſhips might touch for refreſhments, and 
had turned their views upon Madagaſcar for that pur- 
pole, The Company were lo fortunate as to be able 
to repoſe an entire confidence in their agents, who 
had ſhown a degree of reſolution ſufficient to ſurmount 
every obſtacle that jealouſy had thrown in their way; 
and a ſhare of underſtanding, which had extricated 
them from all the ſnares that had been laid for them. 
This confidence was {till increaſed by the richneſs of 
their returns, and the value of their ſhares, which 


brought in fifteen per cent. It is not to be ſuppoſed 


they would have been diſappointed, had not their 
projets been oppoſed by political intereſts. To give 


a clear idea of the reaſons of this policy, we muſt 


trace the ſubject from the begining. 


When Iſabella had ſent out fhips to facilitate the Cauſes of 


the deſtruc- 


liſeovery of America, and which proceeded as far as tion of the 
me Philippine lands, Europe was ſunk in ſuch OY 
t Oſtend. 
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B O O E ſtate of Ignorance, that it was thought proper to pro. 
mibit all ſubjects of Spain, who were not natives of 
Caſtile, from navigating to the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 
That part of the Low Countries which had not re. 
covered its liberty, having been ceded, in 1598, to 
the Infanta Iſabella, on her marriage with the Arch. 
duke Albert, the new ſovereigns were required to 
enter into a ſolemn engagement not to have any con. 
cern in this trade. When theſe provinces were again 
united to the monarchy in 1638, no alteration was 
made in this odious ſtipulation. The Flemings, juſtly 
offended at being abridged of the right, which all 
people are. by nature entitled to, of trading wherever 
other nations are not legally poſſeſſed of an excluſive 
privilege, complained loudly of this impoſition. They 
were ſeconded by their governor the cardinal Infant 
who procured the permiſſion to trade to the Eaſt In. 
dies. The act to ratify this grant was not yet iſſued, 


when Portugal ſhook off the yoke under which i 
had ſo long been opprefled. The fear of increaſing Bl 
the diſcontent of the Portugueſe, whom the Spaniaris e 
wiſhed rather to ſooth, prevented the introduction 
of a new rival to the Portugueſe in Aſia, and pro- ire 
tracted the conclufion of this important affair, It ws th 
not yet ſettled, when it was reſolved at Munſter, in l. 
t648, that the ſubjects of the king of Spain ſhoull WM, 


never extend their trade in India beyond what it wa 
at that period. This act ought not to have been leb ni 
binding to the emperor than it was to the court d 
Madrid; ſince he poſſeſſes the Low Countries on tht 
ſame terms, and with the ſame reſtrictions, they welt 
ſubject to when under the dominion of Spain. 
Such were the arguments made uſe of by the En 
gliſh and the Dutch, in order to effect the ſuppreſſion 
of the new Company, the ſucceſs of which gave them 
great uneaſineſs. Thoſe two allies, who by thel 
maritime forces could have entirely deſtroyed Oftend 
and its trade, were deſirous of avoiding a diſpute with 
a power which they themſelves had raiſed, and which 


they thought they ſtood in need of againſt the hou! eri. 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES; 


r Bourbon. So that, though they were determined B OO K 


not to ſuffer the houſe of Auſtria to go to the ſource 

of their riches, they contented themſelves with mak- 

| ing remonſtrances on the violation of the moſt folemn 

WH engagements. They were ſeconded by France, which 

vas equally intereſted in this matter, and was alſo 
) WH guarantee of the violated treaty. | | 

The emperor paid no regard to theſe repreſenta- 

tions. He was induced to perſiſt in his undertaking 


bitious proſpects that had been ſuggeſted to him, and 
by the great privileges and indulgences granted by 
Spain to the merchants reſiding in his dominions. 
That crown then entertained the hopes of obtaining 
the heireſs of the houſe of Auſtria for Don Carlos, 
and thought no conceſſions too great for tuch an al- 
lance, The union of thoſe two courts, which had 
always been conſidered as irreconclleable, alarmed all 
Europe. Every nation thought itſelf in danger. 
Numberleſs leagues were formed, and many treaties 
concluded, to endeavour to diſſolve that connection, 
which was thought to be more dangerous than it 
really was. All theſe attempts were ineflectual, till 
the council of Madrid, having no more treaſures to 
laviſh upon Germany, were convinced that they were 
purſuing a viſionary intereſt. Auſtria was not fſur- 
priſed at the defection of her ally, and ſeemed deter- 


eh mined to aſſert her claims, and eſpecially her com- 
of Winercial intereſts. Whether the maritime powers 
he Were intimidated by this ſteadineſs, or whether, as 


was more probably the caſe, they only conſulted the 


tee the Pragmatic ſanction in 1727. The court of 
Vienna acknowledged this important ſervice, by ſa- 


en Wcriiicing the Oſtend Company. 

ner Though the public acts, take notice only of a ſuſ- 
end penſion for ſeven years, the proprietors plainly ſaw 
vi0 What their ruin was determined upon, and that this 
uclWipulation was only inſerted from reſpect to the im- 
due er1a] dignity, They had too high an opinion of the 
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n 
by the obſtinacy of his own diſpoſition, by the am 
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dictates of ſound policy, they determined to guaran- 
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towards Sweden. 


Swediin 
Eaſt India 
Company. 
Revolu- 
tions in the 
govern— 
ment of 
that nation. 


from events: in vain have natural or moral cauſe: 


in Tuſcany ; but all their endeavours proved abor. 
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court of London and the ſtates general, to ſuppoſe 
they would have ſecured the indiviſibility of the Ay. 
ſtrian dominions for a mere temporary advantage. 
This perſuaſion determined them to think no more 
of Oſtend, and to diſpoſe of their ſtock ſome other 
way. They made ſeveral ſucceſſive attempts to 
form an eſtabliſhment at Hamburgh, at Trieſt, and 


tive, either from the badneſs of the ſituation, the ef. 
torts of powerful nations, or the intrigues of politics, 
Thoſe were the moſt ſucceſsful who turned their views 


The ſtudy of nations is of all others the moſt; in. 
terefting. The obſerver delights to be acquainted 
with the particular ſtroke of character that diſtin. 
guiſhes each people, and to ſeparate it from the nu. 
merous general characteriitics that accompany it. In 
vain has this diſtinguiſhing mark taken a tinQure 


| 

c 

altered the ſhades of it. A penetrating eye traces if ; 
it through all theſe diſguiſes, and perceives it notwith- Ne 
ſtanding theſe variations. The more extenſive the 
field of obſervation is, the greater number of ages t 
preſents to be eſtimated, and of periods to inveſtigate, MM ; 
10 much the more ealy is it to determine the problem. il x; 
Every age, and every period, gives, if we may be a-W) 
lowed the expreſſion, its own equation; and all theſ Wil 
cannot be ſolved without diſcovering the truth, which 
was, as it were, wrapped up in them. if 
But the deſire of being acquainted with a nation, c 
muſt increaſe in proportion to the part it has bor to 


upon the theatre of the univerſe, and to the infiu- 
ence it has had in thoſe majeſtic or terrible ſcene i pr 
that have agitated the globe. The cauſe and eſſech tre 
of this great tumult attract equally the attention of th. 
the learned and of the multitude; and it is feldoni ce. 
that we are tired of reflecting upon them. Are the hi; 
Swedes to be ranked among the people who have BY ed. 
quired a celebrated name? This is a point which . dif 
readers will decide. | | in 
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the North in the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. 
After they had ſpread deſtruction with the violence 
and rapidity of a torrent, they returned to their for- 
mer obſcurity. An uncultivated and deſert region, 
without manners, without policy, and without form 
of government, could ſcarce fix the attention of Eu- 
rope, which was then but little enlightened, and 
which made no efforts to emerge from its ignorance. 
| If we may believe ſome old chronicles, of doubtful 
authority, plunder and affaſlinations were very fre- 
quent. Sometimes one fingle chief ruled over the 
whole country, which at other times was divided 
among ſeveral maſters. Theſe rivals, greedy of power, 
had recourſe to the moſt ſhameful or moſt violent 
methods to ſupplant each other; and revolutions were 
perpetually taking place. It was between fathers 


nveterate. Chriſtianity, which was adopted in this 
country at the end of the eighth, or the beginning 
of the ninth century, did not produce the leaſt alter- 
ation in the condition of theſe people. The ſame 
animoſity, the ſame conteſts, and the ſame calamities 
were ſtill experienced. This dreadful ſtate had been 


events placed Sweden under the dominion of the 
Danes, or in a kind of alliance which partook of 
ſlavery. This ſhameful bondage was diſſolved by 
Guſtavus Vaſa, who, in 1521, was choſen adminiſtra- 

tor of the ſtate, and two years after, its monarch. 
The empire was then in a ſtate of anarchy. The 
"WW prieſts exerciſed the principal authority; and the 
treaſury received annually no more than twenty-four 
thouſand marks of ſilver, although the public expen- 
ces amounted to ſixty thouſand, The new king ſhowed 
himſelf worthy of the ſituation to which he was raiſ- 
ed, by concentrating in his hands, powers that were 
diffulely ſcattered, by rendering the crown hereditary 
n his family, by depriving the clergy of part of their 
N 11 


| Sweden was little known before its ferocious in-B 00 K 
habitants had concurred with the other barbarians of, . 


and children that theſe wars were more particularly 


but very little. improved, when ſome uMortunate 
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B O © K uſurpations, by ſubſtituting Lutheraniſm to the eſta. 
vpliſhed form of worſhip, and by prudently ſettling the 
nature and appropriation of the taxes: but this ſove. 
reign, having carried his ſyſtem of reformation too far, 
precipitated his ſubjects into misfortunes which might 
and ought to have been foreſeen. 

Sweden, which from the nature of its productions, Its 
wants, and the extent of its coaſts, ſeemed deſtined for 
navigation, had nevertheleſs neglected it, ſince its in. 
habitants had been diſguſted of piracy. The people of 
Lubeck traded with them for their proviſions ; and 
brought them ſalt, ſtuffs, and all the foreign mer. 
chandiſe they conſumed. No ſhips were ſeen in their 
roads; nor were there any magazines in their towns, 
which did not belong to that republic. 

The haughty ſoul of Guſtavus could not brook this 
dependence. He was determined to break the band 
that cramped the induftry of his ſubjects ; but he 
was too precipitate in his meaſures. He ſhut hi 
harbours againſt the people of Lubeck, before he 
had built any ſhips, and before he had got any mer. 
chants. From this period there was ſcarce any further 
intercourſe between his ſubjects and other nations 
The whole kingdom fell into a ſtate of languor, «i 
which it would be difficult to form any adequate idea 
Some EnFliſh and Dutch ſhips, which appeared there 
p at diſtant intervals, had but imperfectly remediel 
; this evil, when Guſtavus Adolphus aſcended tht 
throne. 

He ſignalized the firſt years of his reign by ſevend 
uſeful alterations. Agriculture was encouraged; tht 
mines were. worked with greater ſkill ; compante 
were formed to trade to Perſia and the Weſt Indies 
the foundations of a new colony were laid on the coal 
of North America. The Swediſh flag was diſplayed 

in all the European latitudes. 

This new ſpirit was of ſhort duration. The ſuccel 
of the great Guſtavus in war, turned entirely the ge. 
nius of the nation to arms. All men were ſtimulate 
with the deſire of rendering their names illuftriow 
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by following the traces of this hero and of his diſciples. B o o K 
The hope of plunder was united to the love of glory. 

Every man was eager to conquer the enemy, and to —— 
enrich himſelf with their ſpoils. The national edu- 
cation was entirely military, and the houſes ſeemed 
to be converted into camps. The temples, the caſtles, 
and even the ſimpleſt dwelling- places, were adorned 
with numberleſs trophies. One generation of ſoldiers 
was ſucceeded by another of a ſimilar or ſtill more 
daring nature. This enthuſiaſm had ſpread itſelf 
among the lower ranks of people, as among the higheſt. 
Labours of a ſuperior, or of a meaner kind, were all 
equally deſpiſed ; and a Swede thought himſelf born 
only to conquer, and to regulate the deſtmies of em- 
pires. This martial fury had been carried beyond all 
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his bounds under Charles XII. but it was extinguiſhed 
ich Wetter the tragical death of that extraordinary man. 

ge The Swedes then became quite another people. 
his WT he exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom; the loſs of for- 


mer conqueſts ; the elevation of Ruſſia ; every cir- 
umſtance, in a word, tended to diſguſt the molt con- 
ident of a ſyſtem, which it was no longer poſſible to 
ollow with any hopes of ſucceſs, or even without 
he riſks of completing the ruin of an edifice already 
ken by repeated and violent ſhocks. Peace was 
he wiſh both of thoſe who had grown old in the 
ervice of the field, and of thoſe whoſe age had not 
et called them to bear arms. The cry of the whole 
ation was for its liberty, which had been ſucceſſively 
eri tacked with precaution, deſtroyed by Charles XI. 
theWnd even the ſhadow of which had been taken away 
nie) the unfortunate monarch who had juſt deſcended 
ies; Into the grave without iſſue. All the orders of the 
alte were aſſembled ; and without aboliſhing the re- 
elften title, they reſtored the republican form of govern- 
bent, and even gave it a greater degree of nenen 
han it had had before. 
ge This great revolution was not preceded by any 
Pain. nor followed by any diſturbance. All 
0 changes were made upon mature deliberation. 
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BOOK The firſt attention was paid to the moſt neceſſary pro. 


feſſions, which till then had been unnoticed or de- 


— ſpiſed. The arts of convenience, or elegance, were 


The 
3wedes 


have a ſtiare 
in the India 


trade. 


ſoon introduced. The young nobility travelled into 
every part of Europe where they might gain any 
kind of knowledge. Thoſe citizens, who had been 
for a long time abſent from their country while it re. 
mained in a ſtate of ruin and devaſtation, returned 


and brought back with them the various talents they 


had acquired. Order, political economy, and the 
ſeveral branches of government, became ſubjects of 
inquiry. Whatever concerned the republic was ma. 
turely diſcuſſed in the general aſſemblies, and freely 
approved or cenſured in the public writings. Some 
uſeful publications upon the abſtruſe ſciences appear. 
ed, which were worthy of the notice of the moſt en. 
lightened nations. A language, hitherto barbarouz 
was at length fixed to ſome grammatical rules, andac- 
quired, in proceſs of time, a degree of preciſion and 
elegance, The manners and morals of the people 
underwent ſtill more neceſſary and more fortunate 
alterations. Politeneſs, affability, and a ſpirit of com. 
munication, ſucceeded to that ſternneſs of temper, 
and that roughneſs of character, which a continu 
itate of warfare had left behind it. Improvements 
of every kind were adopted, from whatever part of 
the globe they came. Foreigners, who introduced 
any new diſcoyeries, or any branch of uſeful knov- 
ledge, met with encouragement ; and it was at th 
favourable juncture that the agents of the Often 
Company made their appearance. 

A rich merchant of Stockholm, named Henr) 
Koning, approved of their ſchemes, and procure 
the approbation of the diet in 1731. An India Com. 


Manner in pa ny was eftabliſhed, with an excluſive privilege d 


which they 


conduct it. 


trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. The char. 
ter was only for fifteen years. It was thought that 
this would be the beſt expedient, either to afford a 
early opportunity of rectifying any imperfections in. 
ident to new undertakings, or to relieve the anxiet) 


— 
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of many citizens who warmly oppoſed an enterpriſe, B o O R 
which they thought repugnant to the nature of the 
climate and the conſtitution. In order, as much as T 
poſſible, to unite the advantages of a free trade with 
thoſe of a privileged aſſociation, it was agreed that 
the ſtock ſhould not be fixed, and that each proprie- 
tor ſhould be at liberty to withdraw his own at the 
end of every voyage. As moſt of the adventurers 
were foreigners, chiefly Flemings, it was thought 
equitable to ſecure a profit to the nation, by obliging 
them to pay the government fifteen hundred filver 
dollars, or three thouſand three hundred and ninety 
livres [141 l. 58.], upon the cargo of every ſhip. _. 

This tax did not prevent the Company from fit- 
ting out five-and-twenty ſhips during the time that 
their charter laſted, Three of theſe were ſent to 
Bengal, and two-and-twenty to China. One of theſe 
ſhips was wrecked with its whole cargo, and three 
of them periſhed without any lading. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe misfortunes, the proprietors, beſide their 
capital, received eight hundred ſeventeen and a half 
per cent. which, one year with another, amounted 
to fifty-four and a half per cent. a profit infinitely 
great, though each of the proprietors was obliged to 
make and to pay his own inſurances out of it. 

In 1746 the Company obtained a new charter for 
twenty years. They diſpatched ſucceſſively three 
veflels to Surat, and thirty-three to Canton, one of 
which was wrecked with all its lading, near the 
place of its deſtination. 'The profits of the proprie- 
tors aroſe to eight hundred ſeventy-one and one 
quarter per cent. or forty-three per cent. every year. 
A remarkable event diſtinguiſhed this charter from 
the firſt, From the year 1753, the proprietors gave 
up the liberty they had always enjoyed, of with- 
drawing their capital at pleaſure, and reſolved to 
form themſelves into a permanent body. The ſtate 
induced them to conſent to this new arrangement, 
by taking no more than a duty of twenty per cent. 
upon all the mercantile articles that ſhould be con- 
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B O o E ſumed in the kingdom, inſtead of ſeventy-five thoy. 
ſand livres [31251.] which it had received for ſeven 
years paſt upon every voyage. This ſacrifice had 

been made with a deſign to enable the Swediſh Com. 
pany to ſuſtain the competition of that which had 
juſt been eſtabliſhed at Embden : but the public ne. 
ceſſities occaſioned this indulgence to be retracted in 
1765. Perfidy was carried ſo far, that even all the 
arrears were required to be paid. 

In 1766, the monopoly was renewed for 'tweny 
years more. The Company lent the government 
1,250,000 livres [52,083]. 6s. 8d.] without interel, 
and twice that ſum upon an intereſt of fix per cent, 
The firſt of theſe loans was to be ſucceſſively paid 
by retaining the 93,750 livres [3906l. 158.}, which 
the Company had engaged to give for every ſhip 
they fitted out ; and the ſecond was to be returned 
at four ſtipulated periods. Before the firſt of January 
1778, one-and-twenty veſſels had been ſent off, al 
for China ; four of which were flill expected. The 
ſeventeen that had returned, had brought back wit 
them twenty-two millions fix hundred thouſand 
pounds weight of tea, and ſome other aricles of much 
leſs importance. It cannot be preciſely aſcertained 
what profits have accrued from theſe expeditions; 
but it may be preſumed that they were conſiderable, 
ſince the ſhares have gained as far as two-and-torty 
per cent. It 1s however generally known, that the 
dividend was twelve per cent. in 1770, and that it 
has been ſix per cent. all the other years, and that 

the Company is charged with the inſurances {ance 

' & +. | 
ihe Company have fixed the ſeat of their affair 
at Gottenburg, the poſition of which afforded con... 
veniences for the fitting out of ſhips, and for the ſale ſhy 
of goods, which were not to be met with in the othe! 
ports of the kingdom. A preference ſo uſeful has 

conſiderably increaſed activity in its road, and the Mii 

cultivation of its territory. ro 

At the origin of the Company, their ſtock varied 
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at fix millions [2 50, ooo0l.] in 1753, and at five 
208,333. 6s. 8d. ] only at the laſt convention. The 
heſt informed perſons know nothing upon this im- 
portant point except from mere conjecture; for the 
matter was never laid before the public. As the 
wedes had at firſt much leſs concern in this ſtock 
than they have had ſince, the government have thought 
proper to envelope it in myſtery. In order to effect 
his, it was enacted, that any director who ſhould di- 
rulge the names of the proprietors, or the ſums they 
ad ſubſcribed, ſhould be ſuſpended, or even depoſ- 
ed, and ſhould forfeit for ever all the money he had 
entured in this undertaking. This ſpirit of my- 
ery, inconceivable in a free country, continued five- 
knd-thirty years. Twelve of the proprietors were 
ndeed to examine the accounts of the directors every 
our years: but theſe examiners were appointed by 
he direction. Since the year 1767, the proprietors 
hemſelves are the perſons who chooſe theſe commiſ- 
aries? and wha receive their reports at a general 
eeting. This new arrangement will certainly have 
iminiſned corruption. Secrecy in politics is like 
ying ; it may preſerve a ſtate for the moment, but 
wit certainly ruin it in the end. Both are only 
erviceable to evil-minded perſons. | 
ry The produce of the ſales has not always been 
the qual. It has been more or leſs conſiderable, accord- 
t 11 iis to the number and ſize of the ſhips employed in 
hat We trade; and according to the dearneſs of the arti- 
nce Hes at the place of their manufacture, or their ſcar- 
i in Europe. We may however aflirm, that it 
all Has ſcarce ever been lower than two millions of livres 


on. 33,3331. 6s. 8d. ], and has never riſen higher than 


ſale we millions [208, 3331. 6s. 8d.]J. Tea has always 
het Welded four-fifths of this produce. 

has It is with piaſtres, bought ar Cadiz, that theſe af- 
the ers have been tranſacted. The little that has been 
bY ought from other parts does not deſerve to be men- 


d. 


{rom one voyage to another. It was ſaid to be rated B O O K 
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B O OK The conſumption in Sweden was at firſt rathe 


any 


| ſome of them even, ſuch as the filks, l:ave been pro. 


Freſent 
ſtate of 
Sweden. 
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more conſiderable than it has been ſince, becauſt 
originally there was no duty upon the Afiatic pro. 
ductions. Moſt of them have been ſince ſubjecdel 
to a tax of twenty, or five-and-twenty per cent, 


hibited at times. Theſe taxes have duced the an. 
nual conſumption of the kingdom to the value d 
three hundred thouſand livres [12,500l.]. All th 
reſt is exported on paying to the ſtate one-eighth pe 
cent. on the produce of the ſale. Sweden, confider. 
ing the little ſpecie it has, and the mediocrity of it 
intrinſic reſources, cannot admit of a higher degre: 
of luxury; of which we ſhall ſoon be convinced. 
Sweden, including that part of Finland and L“ 
land under its dominion, is of prodigious extent. Hg. 
coaſts, which are in general difficult of acceſs, are en. 
barraſſed with an infinite number of rocks, and many 
{mall iſlands, where ſome men, almoſt ſavages, live by 
fiſhing. The interior part of the country is very 
mountainous. Some plains, however, are to be found 
the ſoil of which, though ſandy, marſhy, and full d 
ferruginous matter, is not barren, eſpecially in tit 
moſt ſouthern provinces. To the north of the en. 
pire, want has taught the people, that they coullf 
live upon bread made of the bark of the birch-tree, 
with a few roots and a little rye. In order to pu- 
cure a nouriſhment more wholeſome and more agree- 
able, they have endeavoured to ſow ſome of tht 
high grounds, after having felled and burnt the trees 
that were upon them. The moſt prudent amo 
them have given up this practice, after having obſer 
ed, that trees and graſs no longer grew upon a ſton) 


and meagre ſoil, exhauſted by two or three plent! * 
ful harveſts. Very large ſpaces of territory are cove! 5 
ed with lakes of greater or leſs extent: theſe uſeleſ 7 
collections of water have been ſkilfully turned to a . 3 
Fantage, in eſtabliſhing, with the help of ſeveral l 
vers, canals, and ſluices, an uninterrupted navigatin 8 


from Stockholm to A 
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„ induce us to ſuppoſe that this country was never 
much peopled, though it has ſometimes been called 
ie anzfactory of human kind. Probably the nume- 
rous bands that came from thence, and which, under 
the ſo--much- dreaded name of Goths and Vandals, ra- 
raged and ſubdued ſo many regions of Europe, were 
only {warms of Scythians and Sarmatians, who came 
thither in a conſtant ſucceſſion by the north of Aſia. 
Yet it would be, perhaps, a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that 
this vaſt country was always as thinly peopled as it 1s 
now. According to all probability, three hundred 
years ago, this country had more inhabitants than it 
has at preſent, though at that time they profeſſed the 
Catholic religion, which enjoins the monaſtic life and 
the celibacy of the clergy. The account taken in 
1751 did not compute the number of ſouls at more 
than two millions two hundred and twenty-nine 
boufand fix hundred and ſixty-one. In 1769 this 
number was increaſed by three hundred and forty- 
tree thouſand. It is generally ſuppoſed, that ſince 
bis period, the population, only the thirteenth part 
cer which dwells in the towns, has not increaſed, but 
has rather diminiſhed ; and this calamity 1s to be at- 
tnbuted to miſery, and to the prevalence of epidemic 
diſeaſes. | | 

The number of inhabitants would be greater in 
Sweden, if it were not continually deſerted by the 
natives, who frequently never return. There are 
men in all nations, who, either from motives of curi- 
dity, or from a natural reſtleſſneſs, and without any 
determinate object, are fond of going from one coun- 
ity to another; but this is only the malady of a few 
individuals, and cannot be conſidered as the general 
aue of a conſtant emigration. There is a natural 
e bropenfity in all men to love their own country, which 
s rather to be accounted for from moral, than from 
i natural principles. An inherent fondneſs for ſo- 
Ia clety, the ties of blood and of friendſhip, an acquaint- 
nce with the climate and language, that partiality 
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BO o E we are ſo apt to contract for the place, the manner, 
and the way of life we are accuſtomed to; all theſt 
are, to a rational being, ſo many motives of attach. 
ment to the land in which he was born and educated. 
They muſt be powerful inducements that can de. 
termine him to break all theſe ties at once and 90 
prefer another country, where all will appear ex. 
traordinary and new to him. In Sweden, where the 
whole power refides in the ſtates compoſed of the ſe. 
veral orders of the kingdom, even that of the peaſantz 
every one ſhould naturally be more attached to hi 
country; yet emigrations are very frequent, and then 

is no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at it. 

The lands in cultivation were formerly divided in. 
to fourſcore thouſand and fifty-two hemmans, 
farms, which it was not permitted to parcel out. By 
an error ſtill more palpable, the laws had determined 
the number of perſons that might live upon each d 
theſe farms. When this number was completed, the 
father of a family was obliged himſelf to expel from 
his houſe his children born after that period, however 
he might be in want of them to increaſe the mals df 
his productions. It had been expected that this re 
gulation would occaſion the clearing of the uncult: 
vated lands, and produce new hemmans. But i 
ſhould have been foreſeen, that men, kept in ſuch! 
ſtate of oppreſſion, would neither have the will no 01 
the means of attending to new eſtabliſhments; and” 

that moſt of them would go into foreign countries, i! 
fearch of that tranquillity of which their own ſo un- 
juſtly deprived them. The eyes of the government 
were not opened till the year 1748. At this periol 
it was at length underſtood, that the public required, 
that the labourers ſhould have no greater extent 0 
ſoil than they could conveniently work ; and the diet 
allowed them to divide their inheritance into 2 
portions as they ſhould think proper. This new ar 
rangement of things has already leſſened the eml- 
grations, and muſt, in proceſs of * bring on tee 
improvement of agriculture, 
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en Guſtavus Vaſa aſcended the throne. This opi- 
gion is evidently an improbable one, ſince before that 
period the empire had only emerged from the hor- 
tors of anarchy, to paſs under the yoke of foreign 
tyranny. It is at leaſt a fact, that ſince that time, 
this firſt of the arts has been always in a languid 
late, The nation has continually been reduced to 
the neceſſity of drawing a great part of its ſubſiſtence 
from its neighbours, and ſometimes to the amount of 
ix or ſeven millions of livres [from 250, 00l. to 
201.6661. 1 38. 4d. J. Many cauſes have contributed 
to this misfortune. Among the moſt conſiderable 
may be reckoned the diſtribution of a ſmall number 
of men over too great a ſpace. The diftance at which 
they were from one another, obliged each of them 
ſeparately to provide for almoſt all his own wants, 
nd has prevented them all from ſeriouſly devoting 
hemſelves to any profeſſion, and even to the culti- 
ation of the lands. | 

The inſufficiency of the harveſts threw the ſtate in- 
0 continual embarraſſments. The meaſures adopted 
t diſtant intervals to remove this evil, have not pro- 
luced the defired effect. At length, in 1772, the 
government had the firmneſs to ſtrike at the princi- 
pal cauſe of it, by prohibiting the diſtilling of the 
orn. Unfortunately, the laws were not of ſufficient 
birce to counteract the paſſion theſe people had for 
his kind of ſpirit ; and the ſtate was obliged to relax 
he ſeverity of them. Its condeſcenſion was not in- 
leed carried fo far, as to authoriſe the citizens to 
repare this liquor themſelves, as they were uſed 
o do: but it engaged to furniſh them with about 
ire2 hundred thouſand tons of grain for this purpoſe, 
AF of a million of tons that were before employ- 
d In It, | 

Since this epocha, Sweden has drawn much leſs 
ern from foreign markets. Some of her writers on 
griculture have even pretended, that ſhe might do 
out this aſſiſtance, if the nation were to forſake 


4 


This was, it is ſaid, in a tolerably flouriſhing ſtate 3 O o K 
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B O O K its erroneous methods of proceeding in theſe matter; 


—— 


beginning of the century in which we now live. At 


thing, in compariſon of the mines of copper, and 


laſt metal. It then became to be leſs in vogue, be 
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This opinion will not meet with many partiſan; 
Whether it be from the defect of the ſoil, of climate 
or of induſtry, it is certain, that the fame number g 
men working the ſame number of days, and with the 
ſame means, do not bring forth in this region more 
than a third part of the productions obtained in more 
fortunate countries. 

Theſe diſadvantages of agriculture muſt be com. 
penſated by the mines, moſt of which belonged for. 
merly to the prieſts. From the hands of the clergy 
they paſted, in 1480, into thoſe of the government, 
By a ſtill more fortunate revolution they have fince 
become the property of individuals. | 

There is only the gold mine, diſcovered in 171, 
that has remained with the ſtate. As it yields only 
ſeven or eight hundred ducats [between 3ool. ani 
400]. on an average] per annum; and that this ſumi 
inſufficient to defray the expences of working it, 10 
native or foreigner has yet offered to take it upon 
himſelf. _ | | | 

The ſilver mine of Sala has been known ſince tit 
eleventh century. During the courſe of the fourteenth, 
it yielded twenty-four thouſand marks; and in tix 
fifteenth, no more than twenty-one thouſand two 
hundred and eighty. It fell more and more, till the 


preſent it produces from ſeventeen to eighteen hun 
dred marks every year. This is fifteen or fixteen 
times more than all the other mines taken together. 

Alum, ſulphur, cobalt, and vitriol, are more abun 
dant. Theſe are nothing, however, or ſcarcely al} 


eſpecially of iron. From the year 1554 to 1763 
there were exported annually nine hundred and ninety 
five thouſand fix hundred and ſeven quintals of ti 


cauſe Ruſſia brought to market iron of the ſam 

quality twenty per cent. cheaper. The Swedes wer 
obliged to lower their price, and they muſt lower! 
yy | a 
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an more, in order not to loſe entirely the moſt im- B O K 
a e - V. 
„portant branch of their trade. The moſt intelligent 


among them have taken the reſolution of working 
{MM their iron themſelves, and of converting it into ſteel], 
e vice, nails, cannon, anchors, and other materials of 
© WM primary neceſſity to other nations; and the govern- 
e ment has prudently encouraged this induſtry by gra- 

tifications. Theſe favours have met with general 
1 approbation ; while opinions have been divided with 
elpect to thoſe granted to other manufactures. 

There was not, properly ſpeaking, any manufacture 
in the kingdom at the memorable era which reſtored 
it to its liberty. It was ſoon divided by two parties; 
one who diſplayed an inordinate paſſion for all ſorts 
of manufactures, and laviſhed the moſt exceſſive en- 
couragements upon them all, without diſtinguiſhing 


be prejudicial to the ſtate. Great contuſion aroſe, 


exceſs equally fatal. The oppolite party having pre- 
railed, ſhowed as much averſion for the manutactures 
of neceſſity, as for theſe that were merely works of 
Fluxury, and deprived them both indiſcriminately of 
all the privileges and favours that had been heaped 
upon them. Notwithſtanding the prodigalities of the 
treaſury, they had as yet acquired no conliftence; and 
the {ſuppreſſion of theſe enormous grants occaſioned. 
their total decay. The foreign artiſts, and even thoſe 


pt promoting great induſtry vanithed at ence; and 
ie nation found itſelf nearly in the ſame ftate as it 
ras in before the year 1720. oy 

The fiſheries have not ſhared the ſame fate as the 
arts, The only one that deſerves our notice, in a 
political point of view, is the herring fiſhery. It can- 
ot be traced farther back than 1740. Before that 
riod, the herrings did not frequent the coaſts of 
eden. They then came in ſhoals to the coaſt of 
ottenburg, which they have never ſince forſaken. 


[he 8 conſumes annually forty thouſand barrels 
7, II. 6 | 


thoſe which might be uſeful from thoſe which might 


from which the nation emerged only to fall into an 


of the country, diſappeared. The flattering proſpect 
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B O O K of this fiſh; and there are one hundred and fixty 
V. thouſand barrels exported; which, at the rate gf 
thirteen livres fifteen ſols [about IIS. 52d. ] each, 
brings in a revenue of 2,200,000 livres [gr, 666l. 133 

4d. ] to the ſtate. 

The Swediſh nation was not yet poſſeſſed of thi 
advantage, when the government reſolved that fo. 
reign navigators ſhould not be allowed to introduce 
into the ports of Sweden any other than the comme. 
dities of their own country; and that they ſhould 
not even be permitted to convey theſe from one har. 
bour of the kingdom to another. That famous edi, 
known by the name of placard des productions, re. 
ſtored navigation, which had long ſince been annihilat. 
ed by the calamities of war. A flag, which had been 
hitherto unknown, was now diſplayed on all the ſex, 
The ſeamen ſoon acquired ſkill and experience. Some 
able politicians were even of opinion that their pri- 

greſs was growing too conſiderable for a depopulated 
country. They thought it would be more adviſable 

to confine themſelves to the exportation of their own 

produce, and the importation of ſuch foreign commo- 
dities as they wanted, and totally to lay aſide the 

mere freighting trade. This ſyſtem was warmly oppo 

ed. Some able men were of opinion that, far from re-. ue 

ſtraining this branch of induſtry, it ought to be en-Wſhu 

couraged, by aboliſhing every regulation that might 

tend to obſtruct it. The excluſive right of paſſingMtio 

the Sound was formerly appropriated to a few towns, ne 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of Staple. All the parti 5: 

ſituated to the north of Stockholm and Abo, weregWln 

obliged to ſend their commodities to one of theſe ef: 

ſtaples, and there to take in thoſe of the Baltic, wichen 

they could have procured cheaper at firſt hand. Thel. 

odious diſtinctions, contrived in barbarous times, anda: 

tending to favour the monopoly of merchants, {uM 
ſubſiſt to this day. The wiſeſt ſpeculators in politicaſcipe 

matters, wiſh to ſee them aboliſhed, that a more go 

neral competition may produce greater induſtry. rm; 

If we were to judge of the trade of Sweden by ti ! 
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number of ſhips it employs, we ſhould think it very B O O K 
(W important. But when we conſider, that this country Ke 


ſells nothing but tar, pitch, potaſh, planks, fiſh, and 
coarſe metals, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find, that 
its annual exports do not exceed 15,000,000 livres 
WE (625,0001.]. The returns would ſtill be leſs by one- 


. WW tourth, if we were to be regulated by the accounts 


of the cuſtoms. But it is a known fact, that although 
they are only defrauded of five per cent. upon the 
exports, yet they are cheated of five-and-twenty per 
cent. on the imports. Admitting this, there would 
be an almoſt complete balance between what was 
{old and what was bought; and the kingdom would 
neither gain nor loſe by its outward connections. 
Perſons extremely well verſed in theſe matters, pre- 
tend even that the balance is to the diſadvantage of 
the ſlate, and that it has only filled up the deficiency 
which this circumſtance muſt have occaſioned in its 
ſpecie, by the help of the ſubſidies that have been 
granted by foreign powers. It behoves the nation to 
redouble all its efforts to extricate itſelf from fo diſa- 
greeable a ſituation. Let us examine whether the 
troops are upon a better footing. 
Before the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, every Swede 
was a ſoldier, Upon an emergency of the ſtate, the 
huſbandman left his plough, and took up his bow. 
The whole nation was inured to war by civil commo- 
tions, which were unfortunately continual. Govern- 
ment had then but five hundred men in pay ; but in 
1542, this ſmall corps was increaſed to ſix thouſand. 
In order to be diſencumbered from the maintenance 
or theſe forces, it was ſuggeſted, that a portion of the 
3 of the crown ſhould be aſſigned to them. 
This plan, oppoſedjfor a long time by private intereſts, 
was at length carried into execution. Charles XI. 
feſumed the royal lands, which his predeceſſors, and 
apecially queen Chriſtina, had laviſhed upon their 
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my upon them. 
This army conſiſts at preſent of a body of twelve 
| O1 1 


farourites, and ſettled the moſt valuable part of his 
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3 k thouſand and twenty-eight men, always aſſembled, 
formed indiſcriminately of natives and foreigners, 
having a regular pay, and ſerving to garriſon all the 
fortreſſes of the kingdom. There is another corps 

fill more diſtinguiſhed, and confidered by the people 

as the bulwark of the empire; it is that which ;; 
known by the title of national troops. It conſiſts of 
thirty-four thouſand two hundred and fixty-fix men, 

who are ailembled only one-and-twenty days in every 

year, They have no pay: but they have received 


Fd from government, under the. name of Bo/tel, poſſel. 

* ſions ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. From the com. 

3 mon ſoldier to the general, every man has a dwelling 

af of his own, and lands which he muſt cultivate. The 

44M conveniencies of the lodging, and the extent and 

(34 value of the territory, are proportioned to the rank 

tn every man holds in this corps. 
FS This inſtitution has received the encomiums of all 
/ 4 Europe. Thoſe who have ſeen the effects of it upon 
"oy the ſpot, have been leſs warm in their approbation of i | 
„ it. They have obferved, that theſe lands, which 
1651 were paſſing with rapidity from one poſleflor: to an- lf « 
1 other, were always in the greateſt diforder : that the 

5 character of the hutbandman was diametrically oppe-M c 
| ſite to that of the military man; that the man who © 
7 cultivated the land attached himſelf to it, from the e. 
5 care he beſtowed upon it, and never quitted it with-W th 
= out regret; while the ſoldier, led by his profeſſion MF li 
* from one province of the kingdom to another, or from la 
. one country to a diſtant region, ought always to hold ru 
46h | himſelf in readineſs to march cheerfully at the fil) m- 
8 ſtroke of the drum, or the firſt ſound of the trumpet:}M lit: 
{58 that the labours of the field grow. languid, when they fal 
{Þ are not ſeconded by a numerous family; that it wa de: 
* conſequently the duty of the farmer to marry ; whil ley 
* the dwelling under tents, and in camps, and the ha. nu 
9 zards of war, required an unmarried man, whole cou her 


rage was not to be enervated by any tender connec 
tion; who might live every where without any loc 
predilection, and might expoſe his life every 1nftant 
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without regret : that the perfection of military diſ- B Oo O k 
cipline was loſt without conſtant exerciſe, while the . 
cultivation of the land, admitting of no reſt, and ſuf- 
fering no intermiſſion, except in that rigorous ſeaſon _ 
which ſeparated the armies, and hardened the foil, 
the ſame hands would be unfit to wield the ſword 
and to direct the plough : that the two profeſſions 
required each of them a great degree of experience, 
and that the uniting of them in the ſame perſon, was 
a ſure method of having only indifferent farmers and 
bad foldiers : that theſe lands, thus diſtributed, muſt 
either become hereditary, or return to the ſtate ; if 
they were made hereditary, there would ſoon be none 
left for other proprietors; and if they returned to the 
fate, this was the means of reducing to beggary, 
from one moment to another, a multiplicity of chil- 
dren of both ſexes, and of peopling the kingdom, at 
the end of five or fix campaigns, with unfortunate 
orphans : in a word, that the cuſtom of the Bo/tel ap- 
peared to them ſo pernicious, that they did not heti- 
tate to rank 1t among the number of cauſes that ren- 
dered a ſcarcity of corn ſo frequent in Sweden. 

The ſituation of this country. has determined it to 
create two very different naval corps; one conſiſting 
of a great number of galleys, and a few flat-bottom- 
ed boats, for the defence of its coaſts, full of ſhoals ; 
the other compoſed of four-and-twenty ſhips of the 
line, and three-and-twenty frigates, for more diſtant 
atitudes. In 1772, they were both of them in a moſt j 
ruinous condition. Since that period, theſe veſſels, # 
moſt of which are made of deal, becauſe there is very þ 
little oak in the country, and which were almoff - 
falling to pieces with age, have been repaired. Swe- 
den may poſſibly be in abſolute want of ail her gal- 
leys; but ſhe muſt infallibly determine to leiten the 
number of her ſhips. Her powers wil never allow > 
her to arm even half of them. | | 

The public revenue of this kingdom does not exceed 
Ixteen or ſeventeen millions of livres [from 666, 6660. 
138. 4d. to 708,3331. 6s. 8d.], It is collected by 
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BOO > K land- tax, the returns of the cuſtoms, by duties upon 
copper, iron, and ſtamped paper, by a poll-tax, and 


a free gift; and by ſome other articles leſs confider. 
able. This is very little tor the wants of govern. 
ment ; and yet its debts muſt be paid from this trif. 
ling ſum. 

Theſe debts amounted to ſeven millions five hun. 
dred thouſand livres [312,5001.], when Charles XI, 
came to the crown. That prince, who was an eco— 
nomiſt in a manner becoming a ſovereign, paid them 
off. He did more than this, for he recovered ſeveral 
of the domains conquered in Germany, and which 
had been mortgaged to powerful neighbours. He 
likewiſe redeemed the crown jewels, upon which 
conſiderable fums had been borrowed in Holland, 
He fortified the frontier towns, ſuccoured his allies, 
and often fitted out ſquadrons to maintain his ſupe- 
riority on the Baltic. The events ſubſequent to his 
death once more plunged the nation into its former 
confuſion. This has ſince been always increaſing, 
notwithſtanding the ſubſidies beſtowed by France, 
and other leſs conſiderable ſuccours. In 1772, the 
| ſtate owed 90,450,000 livres [3,768,750l.] ; which, at 
an intereſt of tour and a halt per cent. brought to the 
natives, or foreigners, 4,072,250 livres [169,593]. 
I5s.]. At this period there were not above two mil 


lions of livres [83,333]. 6s. 8d.] circulating in the 


kingdom. Both public and private affairs were tranl- 
acted with the bills of a bank belonging to the ſtate, 
and ſecured by the three firſt orders of the republic. 
This eſtabliſhment has had its cenſors and its pane- 
gyriſts; and it is a problem not yet reſolved, whe- 
ther it has been ufeful or detrimental to the nation. 
Poverty is not, however, the greateſt evil under 
which Sweden taboured : the was threatened witl 
calamities of a more dangerous nature. The ſpin 


of diſcord excited a general ferment. Hatred and 


revenge were the principal cauſes of events. Eve!) 
man conſidered the ſtate as the prey of his ambition 
ar his avarice. It was no longer for the public ſer- 
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vice that places had been created: it was for the ; O O x 


private emolument of thoſe who filled them. Virtue _ 


and talents were rather an obſtacle to fortune, than 


| 2 means of elevation. The national afſemblies diſ- 


played nothing but acts of diſgrace or violence. 
Crimes were unpuniſhed, and were openly commit- 
ted. The court, the ſenate, and all the orders of the 
republic, were filled with general diſtruſt. All men 
were bent upon each others deſtruction, with inve- 
terate fury. When quick and ready means were 
wanting, they were ſought for at a diſtance; and 
men were not athamed to conſpire with foreign pow- 
ers againſt their own country. 

Theſe evils had their ſource in the nature of the 
conſtitution ſettled in 1720. To a diſguſtful deſpo- 
tim, had been ſubſtituted a ſyſtem of liberty ill ar- 
ranged. The powers deſtined to balance and reſtrain 
each other, were neither clearly explained, nor pru- 
dently diſtributed. Accordingly, they began to claſh 
with each other fix years after they had been eſta- 
bliſhed. Nothing could poſſibly prevent this. It 
was a continual ſtruggle between the head of the 
ſtate, who was inceſlantly endeavouring to acquire 
influence by the making of laws, and the jealouſy 
of the nation to preſerve the executive power of them. 
The different orders of the republic diſputed with the 
lame inveteracy, concerning the extent of their re- 
ſpective privileges. 

Theſe conteſts, in which one party or the other 
alternately triumphed or were defeated, occaſioned 
preat inftability in the public reſolutions. What had 
been decre 
to be re- etabliched anew, and to be again aboliſhed. 
In this tumult of the paſſions, the general good was 
either forgotten, miſunderſtood, or betrayed. The 
happineſs of the citizens was more and more difturb- 
ech; and all the branches of adminiſtration bore the 
lamp of ignorance, ſelf-intereſt, or anarchy. Theſe 
numerous evils were wrought up to their higheſt 
pitch, by a ſyſtem of corruption, the moſt ignomi- 

O 111 


ed in one diet, was cancelled in another, 


V. 
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B O O K nious, perhaps, that any ſet of men was ever infected 


v. 


with. 


— Two factions, into which all the others were te. 


ſolved, divided the ſtate. That of the Hats ſeemed 
intent upon reftoring to Sweden its former ftrength, 
by recovering thoſe rich poſſeſſions which had been 
ſevered from it by the misfortunes of war. This 
faction had devoted itſelf to France, which might 
have ſome intereſt in encouraging its ambitious views. 
The faction of the Caps was a declared advocate for 


_ tranquillity. Its moderation had rendered it agree. 


able to Ruſſia, which was deſirous of meeting with 
no obſtacles to her enterpriſes. Theſe two courts, 
eſpecially that of Verſailles, had opened their trea- 
{ures to theſe baſe factions. The leaders of them ap- 
propriated to themſelves the greateſt part of theſe 
idle profuſions ; and purchaſed votes with the ret 
Theſe were always at a low price ; but at the ſame 
time they were ſcarce ever to be relied upon. No- 
thing was more common than for a member of the 
diet to ſell his vote a ſecond time. It was not even 


an uncommon circumſtance, that he ſhould make 


himſelf be paid by both parties at the ſame time. 
The unhappy ſituation of a ſtate, apparently free, 
kept up that ſlaviſn diſpoſition, which degrades moſt 
of the European nations; they gloried in their chains, 
when they beheld the ſufferings of a people who had 
ſhaken off theirs. No one would be convinced that 
the Swedes had gone from one extreme to another; 
that, to avoid the miſchief of arbitary power, they 
had fallen into the confuſions of anarchy. The laws 
had not provided means to reconcile the private 
rights of individuals with thoſe of ſociety, and the 
prerogatives it ought to enjoy for the common ſafetj 


of its members. 


In this fatal criſis, it was expedient for the Swedes 
to intruſt the phantom of a king, of their own crea- 
tion, with a power ſufficient to inquire into the 


| abuſes of the ſtate, and find out proper remedies for 


it, This is the greateſt act of ſovereignty a people 
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can exerciſe; and it is not loſing their liberty, to B o O E 
commit it to the cuſtody of a guardian in whom they N. 
can confide, while they watch over the uſe he makes 
of the power delegated to him. | 

Such a reſolution would have raiſed the Swedes to 
nme greateſt glory and happineſs, and have excited a 
s W:eneral opinion of their underſtanding and witdom ; 
t Whereas, by declining ſo neceſſary a meaſure, they 
„bare compelled the ſovereign to ſeize upon the ſu- 
r Woccme authority. He now reigns upon his own 
terms; and his ſubjects have no other right left, but 
hach as bis moderation would not ſuffer him to de- 
, Woe them of. | | 


— = i 


— 
— 


i 

| This event is too recent to allow us to entertain 

> Wh our readers with an account of it. Time alone can 

e ereal what an hiſtorian ought to know, in order to 

l. beak of it with accuracy. How ſhall we diſcrimi- 

e nate thoſe who have ſeconded the views of the ſove- 

„ eeign from generous motives, from thoſe who have 

e W:cceded to them from abject principles? He himſelf 

1 MWundoubtedly knows them: but the heart of kings is 

e en impenetrable ſanctuary, out of which the marks 
of eſteem or contempt ſeldom ſhow themſelves dur- 

e, Wing their life-time ; and the key of which is but too 

frequently loſt at their death. Beſides, are not kings 

Ss, WT ubjet, as we are, to the illuſions of the paſſions, 

d {Wind do they know better how to diftribute cenſure 

at er praiſe ? The opinions of their ſubjects are equally 

; Wivipicious. Among the confuſed and contradictory 

Y vices that are heard at the ſame time, who ſhall di- 

vs WH iinguiſh the cry of truth from the deep and ſecret 

te nurmur of calumny, or the myſterious reſerve of the 

ic WW former from the clamour of the latter? We muſt 

y ut till intereſt and flattery have ceaſed to ex- | 

ban themſelves, and till filence is no longer impoſed | 

es upon us from terror. Then we may be allowed to 9 

a- Wake up the pen, without incurring the ſuſpicion of 

ne I neanly paying our court to the man in power, or of 

or WE niolently bidding defiance to his authority. Though 

le Je ſnould be filent, poſterity will ſpeak. The mo- 
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B O O E narch is ſenſible of this truth. Happy, if he can en- 
joy beforehand its approbation! But woe to him, and 


V. 
— — 


The king 
of Pruſſia 
forms an 
Faſt India 
Company 
at Embden. 
Character 
'of that 
Prince. 
Fate of his 
eſtabli ſn- 
ment, 
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woe to his people, if he ſhould diſdain this tribunal! 

Let us now inquire into the connections, formed in 
India by the king of Pruſſia. 

This prince, in his younger years, wiſely preferred 
the advantage of treaſuring up knowledge, to the 
uſual pleaſures of his age, and the luxurious 1dleneſ; 
of courts. An intercourſe with the greateſt men of 
his time, joined to the ſpirit of obſervation, inſenſibly 
ripened his genius, which was naturally active and 
eager for improvement. Neither flattery nor oppol. 
tion could ever divert him from the deep reflections 
he was engaged in. He formed the plan of his fi 
ture conduct and reign in the early part of his life 
It was foretold, on his acceſſion to the crown, that 


his miniſters would be no more than his ſecretaries; 


the managers of his finances no more than his clerks; 
and his generals no more than his aids de cany, 
Some fortunate circumſtances afforded him an oppor: 
tunity of diſplaying to the whole world the talents 
he had acquired in retirement. With a quicknel 
peculiar to himſelf, Frederick, inſtantly diſcovering 
the plan it was his intereſt to purſue, attacked a 
power by which his anceſtors had been kept in lavery 
He obtained the victory in five engagements again 
that power, deprived it of its beſt provinces, and con. 
cluded a peace with the ſame wiſdom that he had 
begun the war. | | | 

Though his wars were at an end, yet he did not 
remain inactive. He aſpired to gain the admiration 
of thoſe very people whom he had ſtruck with tei 
ror. He collected all the arts about him, to give al 


additional luſtre to his name. He reformed the 


abuſes in the courts of judicature, and dictated hm- 
ſelf the wiſeſt laws. A plain and invariable orde! 
was eſtabliſhed in every part of government. As be 
was convinced that the authority of a ſovereign Þ * 


common benefit to all his ſubjects, a protection which 
all ſhould equally partake of, he gave to every mi 


( 
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the liberty of approaching his perſon, and of writing B O O R 

o him. Every inſtant of his life was devoted to the. 

weltare of his people; his very amuſements were 

made uſeful to them. His writings on hiſtory, mo- 

rality, and politics, abounded with practical truths, 

Eren his poetry was full of profound and inſtructive 

ideas. He was conſidering of the means of enrich- 

ing his dominions, when ſome fortunate event put 

him in poſſeſſion of Eaſt Friefland in the year 1744. 
Embden, the capital of this little province, was 

reckoned, two centuries ago, one of the beſt ports 

in Europe. The Engliſh, compelled to abandon Ant- 

werp, had made it the centre of their connections 

with the continent. 'The Dutch had long attempted, 

though in vain, to appropriate it to themſelves, till 

it ſo ſtrongly excited their jealouſy, that they even 

endeavoured to fill up the port. It was in every re- 

ſpect fit to become the ſtaple of a great trade. The 

diſtance of this little country from the bulk of the 

Pruſſian forces might be attended with fome incon- b 

reniences ; but Frederick expected that the terror of | 

his name would keep the maritime powers in awe. 

In his perſuaſion, he eſtabliſhed an Eaft India Com- 

pany at Embden in 1751. | | 
The capital of this new ſociety, divided into two N 

thouſand ſhares, was 3,956,000 livres [164,833]. - 6s. | 

d.], chiefly ſubſcribed by the Engliſh and Dutch, 

notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibitions of their go- 

rernments. They were allured by the unlimited 4 

freedom they were to enjoy, on paying three per ; 

cent. to the ſovereign upon every ſale they ſhould | 

make. The event did not anſwer their expectation; 

Ix ſhips, ſent ſucceſſively to China, brought to the 

owners no more than their bare capital, and a profit 

or half per cent. for each year. Another Company, j 

formed ſoon after in the ſame place for Bengal, was 7 

lil] more unſucceſsful. They never attempted more | 

tian two expeditions ; and the only return they had 

Was a law-ſuit, which probably will never be deter- 

mined, The tranſactions of both theſe ſocieties were 
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B o o k ſuſpended upon the commencement of hoſtilities in 


V. 
— 


This has been the only check the king of Pruffia'y 
greatneſs has ever received. We know how difficultit 
is to judge of the merit of cotemporaries; becauſe they 
are not at a ſufficient diſtance. Princes are of al 
men thoſe we can leaſt hope to be acquainted with. 
Fame ſeldom ſpeaks of them without prejudice. We MW 
commonly judge of them upon the reports of ſervile Wi 
flattery, or unjuſt envy. The clamours of the var. WW 


1756, but their final diſſolution was not ſettled till x76, WM: 
| 
I 


. ous intereſts and opinions, that are in perpetual agita. 


execution of them; that he introduced a total-change 


tion around them, confound or ſuſpend the judgment WM 
of the wiſeſt men. . | 
Yet, if we might be allowed to pronounce from: 
multitude of facts connected together, we ſhould fay 
of Frederick, that he had, been able to extricate him. 
felf from the ſchemes of all Europe combined again 
him; that to the greatneſs and boldneſs of his enter. 
priſes, he joined the moſt impenetrable ſecrecy in the 


in the art of war, which, before his time, was thouglt 
to have attained its higheſt degree of perfection; that 
he ſhowed a fortitude ſcarcely to be paralleled in hi. 
flory ; that he turned his very miſtakes to better ad- 
vantage than others do their ſucceſs; that all man- 
kind were either loſt in filent admiration of his actions 
or could not ſufficiently extol them; and that he r. 
flected as much luſtre upon his nation, as other na- 
tions reflect upon their ſovereign. 

This prince always preſents a formidable aſped. 
The opinion he has given of his abilities; the indel- 
dle remembrance of his actions; an annual revenue 
of ſeventy millions [2, 916, 6661. 13s. 4d. ]; a treaſun 
of more than two hundred [8, 333.3331. 6s. 8d.]; al 


army of a hundred and fourſcore thouſand men : al I 
theſe circumſtances muſt ſecure his tranquillity. Un- pe 
fortunately it is not ſo beneficial to his ſubjects a5! of 
was formerly. He ſtill leaves the management of tie 
coin to the Jews, who have introduced the greateh 7 


confuſion, He has done nothing for the relief of tit 
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ruined by his ſchemes. He has taken the moſt con- 
iderable manufactures into his own hands. His do- 
minions are full of monopolies, which are the bane of 
all induſtiy. His people, who idolized him, have been 
ſeiren up to a ſet of foreign plunderers. This con- 
duct hath occaſioned ſuch diſtruſt, both at home and 
abroad, that we may venture to affirm, that all en- 
deavours to reſtore the Embden Company will prove 
ineffectual. 

0 Frederick! thou didſt receive from nature a bold 
and lively imagination, an unbounded deſire of know- 
ledge, a propenſity to an active life, and a ſtrength of 
conſtitution to ſupport the fatigues of it. Thine ear- 
ler years were devoted to the ſtudy of government, 
policy, and legiſlation. At the view of thy firſt ex- 
ploits, mankind, groaning under general oppreſſion 
and ſlavery, ſeemed to find ſome comfort in their 


ho nisfortunes, from the expectation that thou wouldſt 
zee their avenger. They foretold thy ſucceſſes, and 
ht inplored a previous bleſſing upon them; and Eu— 
n ope diſtinguiſhed thee by the title of King and Phi- 
hi. Wolopher. | 

d. hen thou didf firſt appear in the field, all nations 


rere aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of thy marches, at the 
kill diſplayed in thy encampments, and at the ex- 
c:llent diſpoſition thou didſt make of thine army in 
battle. The ſtrict diſcipline in which thy troops were 
trained excited univerſal admiration, and inſured them 
iory : all extolled that mechanical ſubordination 
rhich of ſeveral armies makes but one body, whoſe 
motions, being all governed by one ſingle impulſe, 
ert their power at once towards the ſame object. 
Fhiloſophers themſelves, prejudiced by the hopes 
hou hadſt raiſed in them, and proud to ſee a friend 
bi! the arts and of mankind inveſted with regal dig- 
ity, rejoiced perhaps at thy victories, though obtain- 
d at the expence of ſo much blood; and they con- 
ered thee as a model for military kings. 

But there is ſtill a more glorious title; that of a 


ell 
nue 
ure 


al 


5 K 
the 
teſt 
the 


icheſt merchants in his dominions, who have been B O O K 
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B So K patriot king. This 1s a title never given to thoſ, 
W_* , princes, who, making no diſtinction between truth 


and error, juſtice and partiality, good and evil, con. Mi 
ſider the principles of morality merely as metaphyj. MW: 
cal ſpeculations, and imagine that human reaion is 

ſwayed entirely by intereſt. If the love of gloy 


were extinct in thy breaſt; if the powers of thy ſoul Wc 


exhauſted by thy great exploits, had loſt their force; 
and energy; if the childiſh paſſions of old age had 


reduced thee to a level with the generality of kings; ſc 


what would then become of thy glory? What wou d 
become of thoſe praites which fame, and the "immer. WM: 
tal teſtimony of literature and the arts, have beſtowed 

upon thee ? But let us hope that thy reign and thy Mn 


life will not appear problematical in hiſtory. Let t! 


thine heart again be opened to thoſe noble and vir. We 
tuous ſentiments that were the delight of thy younger 
days. Let the latter years of thy life be employed! 
in promoting the felicity of thy people. Let ſucceed-h 
ing generations experience the effects of that happi-iſſco 
neſs thou ſhalt beſtow upon the preſent. The powers 
of Pruſſia is the work of thy genius; it has been 
formed, and it muſt be ſupported by thee. It multi 
be adapted to the ſtate, the glory of which thou hate 
raiſed. 

Let thoſe numberleſs treaſures that are buried iD 
thy coffers be again brought into circulation, and give 
new life to the ftate : let thy private poſſeſſions, which 
a {ſudden change of fortune may deprive thee of, be 
hereafter only ſupported upon the baſis of the t. 
tional riches, which never can fail: let thy ſubjects"? 
bending under the intolerable yoke of a ſevere and: 
arbitrary government, find in thee the affections of! 
parent, inſtead of the vexations of an oppreffor : let 
exorbitant taxes upon individuals, and upon article 
of conſumption, no longer obſtruct the advancement 
of agriculture and induſtry : let the inhabitants of the 
country, recovered from a ſtate of ſlavery, and thot 
of the towns, becoming perfectly free, paſs their lives 
agreeably to their inchnations and reſpective power 
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© MW thy brilliant talents have extended, and rendered 
\ MW iluftrious; thus ſhall thy name be inſerted in the 
i. W:c(petable, but ſmall, liſt of patriot kings. 

Let thy virtues carry thee {till further, and induce 
thee to procure the bleſſing of tranquillity to the 
earth. Let the influence of thy mediation, and the 
power of thine arms, compel all turbulent and reſtleſs 
nations to accept of. peace. The univerſe is the 
country of a great man; it is the ſtage ſuited to the 
diſplay of thy abilities: mayeſt thou become the be- 
nefactor of all mankind! 

Such was the diſcourſe I addreſſed to thee in the 
midſt vf that tranquillity in which thou didft flatter 
thyſelf that thou ſhouldit end thine honourable ca- 
reer: hke the Eternal Being, if we may be allowed 
to fay ſo, to whom ſongs of praiſe are addreſſed from 
all regions of the earth, when a great event made 
hee reſume thy thunder. A power, which never 
conſulted any thing but its own aggrandizement in 
Its motives for making peace or war; without any re- 
ard to the conſtitution of the Germanic body, or to 
he treaties that guarantee it; without reſpect to the 
rights of nations and of families; and in contempt of 
Ihe cuſtomary and general laws of inheritance ; this 
power, I ſay, formed pretenſions, aſſembled troops, 
ippropriated to itſelf, in imagination, the ſpoils of 


ich rinces too feeble to reſiſt, and threatened the liber- 
bees of the empire. Thou haft prevented theſe evils. 
ma ie old lion hath ſhaken his mane ; he hath iſſued 
0 MWoring from the place of his retreat, and his young 


Val has ſhuddered. Till this inſtant, Frederick had 
own himſelf powerful. The opportunity has offer- 
d of ſhowing himſelf juſt, and he hath ſeized it. 
urope has reſounded with prayers for the ſucceſs of 
s exertions ; for he was then neither an ambitious 
onqueror, nor a rapacious merchant, nor a political 
lurper. He had been admired : he now ſhall be 
efled. I had written at the foot of his ſtatue : THE 
'095T FORMIDABLE POWERS OF EUROPE WERE COMBINED 
| 1 


Thus ſhalt thou give ſtability to the empire which B OO R 
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B O O K AGAINST HIM 5; AND THEY DISAPPEARED BEFORE HIM, I 


V. 


Settlement 


of the Spa- narchy without the influence of the ſovereign; but it 


niards in 


the Philip. 0. g 
pines. De- thing that is calculated to procure the happineſs of 


ſcription of 


theſe 
iflagds, 


often expect for a long time, and which has not yet 
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ſhall now engrave an inſcription leſs pompous, by; 
more inſtructive and more noble. NATIONS, HE BROKER 
THE CHAINS THAT WERE PREPARING FOR YOU. PRINCs; 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, HE WILL NOT ALWAYS EXIST— 
LOOK TO YOURSELVES. | | 

No greatneſs, no proſperity can exiſt in a mo. 


does not ſolely depend upon the monarch to do ever) 


his people. He ſometimes meets with powerful ob. 
ſtacles in the prejudices, the character, and the (iſ. 
poſitions of his ſubjects. Theſe indeed may un. 
doubtedly be corrected ; but this is a revolution we 
taken place in the Philippines. 

The Philippines, formerly known by the name of 
the Manillas, form an immenſe Archipelago to the 
Eaſt of Aſia. They extend from the ſixth to the 
twenty-fifth degree north, and have an unequil 


mm R oo ann = 


breadth, ſpread from forty to two hundred league, 


Among the number of them, which is prodigious 
thirteen or fourteen are diſtinguiſhed more conſfider-W + 


able than the reſt. b 


Theſe iſlands preſent to the obſerving eye, a terr- © 
ble and majeſtic proſpect. They are covered with 
bazaltes, with lava, with ſcoriæ, with black glalsW"! 
with melted iron, with gray and friable ſtones filled! 
with the wrecks of the animal and vegetable king -: be 
doms, with ſulphur kept in a ſtate of fuſion by the © 
continual action of ſubterraneous fires, and with b. 
burning waters which communicate with hidden 
flames. All theſe great accidents of nature are the 
effect of extinguiſhed volcanos, of ſome that are {til Di 
burning, and of others that are forming in theſe deep 


_ cavities, where combuſtible materials are always nr 
agitation. We may conjeQure without preſumption, "91 
that theſe countries, which may be reckoned among Wh 
the moſt ancient of the globe, are approaching neatef 


to their deſtruction than any others. 


3 
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The aſhes, with which theſe immenſe furnacess Oo O k 
cover the furface of a deep foil for ages paſt; the * 
ſtirring up of the ground inceſſantly renewed „ 


earthquakes; the heats that are common to all the 
countries ſituated under the torrid zone; the moiſture, 
which is habitually kept up in theſe regions by the 
proximity of the ocean, by the height of the moun- 
tains, and by foreſts as old as the world : ſuch are 
probably the cauſes of the almoſt incredible fertility 
of the Philippines. Moſt of the birds, quadrupeds, 
plants, fruits, and trees that are found in the reſt of 
Afia, are allo ſeen in this Archipelago, and almoſt 
every thing here is of a better quality. Some vege- 
tables even are diſcovered here, which do not appear 
any where elſe. If an intelligent naturaliſt were to 


go over theſe iſlands with the freedom and the aſſiſt- 


ance neceſſary, he would certainly enrich the ſci- 
ences with a variety of curious, uſeful, and intereſt- 
ing knowledge. 5 * 

Unfortunately, the climate of the Philippines is 
not ſo agreeable as the ſoil is fertile. Although the 
ſea and land breezes may keep up, during ſix months, 
a greater degree of temperature than might be ex- 
pected from their ſituation, yet throughout the reſt 
of the year, the ſky is all on fire with lightning, and 
the fields are deluged with continual rains. Never- 
theleſs, the air is not unwholeſoine. The conſtitu- 
tion indeed of foreigners is rather weakened by a ſu- 
perabundant perſpiration : but the natives of the 
country live to an advanced age, without being ex- 
poled to any infirmities except ſuch as man is liable 
to every where elle. | e 

The centre of theſe mountainous iſlands is occu- 
pied by ſavages, who ſeem to be the oldeſt inhabi- 
tants, Whatever may be their origin, they are ne- 
groes, and have moſt of them woolly hair. They are 
not tall, but are ſtrong and nervous. Sometimes a 
whole family forms itſelf into a little community; 
but moſt frequently each individual lives with his fe- 
male companion alone. They never quit their bows 
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B O O K and arrows. Accuſtomed to the ſilence of the foreſts, 
V- they ſeem alarmed at the leaſt noiſe. Their life is 
entirely the ſame as that of beaſts. The fruits and 
roots they find in the woods are their only food; and, 
when they have exhauſted one ſpot, they go and in- 
habit another. All endeavours to reduce them to 
\ ſubjection have proved inettectual, becauſe nothing 
is more difficult than to ſubdue a nation wandering 

among places that are inacceſſible. | 

The plains from which they have been driven, 
have been ſucceſſively inhabited by colonies from 
Malacca, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaſſar, the Mo. 
luccas, and Arabia, The manners, idiom, religion, 
and government of theſe ſtrangers, evidently diſtin. Wl | 
guiſh their ſeveral origins. | 

The Spa- Magellan was the firſt European who diſcovered WM t 

rows we theſe iſlands. Upon ſome diſcontent, he left Portu- WM i 

diſpute the ga), his native country, and entered into the ſervice { 

our ff of the Emperor Charles V. and paſſing the ftrais Ne. 

lippines. that now bear his name, he arrived at the Manillas 
in 1521; from whence, after his death, his lieute. 
nants repaired to the Moluccas, diſcovered ten or 
eleven years before by the Portugueſe. This voyage 
would probably have been attended with remarkable 
conſequences, had they not been prevented by the 
combination we are going to mention. 

In the fifteenth century, while the Portugueſe 
were beginning to make voyages to the Eait Indies 
and endeavouring to monopolize the trade of ſpices, 
and of manufactures which had been in conſtant re- 
queſt among civilized nations ; the Spaniards, by the 
diſcovery of America, were ſecuring greater treaſures 
than imagination could form any conception of. 
Though both nations were purſuing their reſpective 
views of aggrandizement in far diſtant regions, they 
might probably interfere with each other; and their 
mutual antipathy would have made ſuch an event 
dangerous. To prevent this, the Pope fixed their 
reſpective claims in 1493, in conſequence of that um. 
verſal and ridiculous power which the Roman pontiff 


mi- 


till 
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had aſſumed for ſeveral centuries, and which the ido-B 0 OR 


latrous ignorance of the two nations, equally ſuper- 
ſtitious, ſtill Kept up, that they might plead the ex- 
cuſe of religion for their avarice. He gave to Spain 
all the countries that ſhould be diſcovered to the weſt 
of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the Azo- 
res, and to Portugal whatever land they might con- 
quer to the eaſt of that meridian. The year follow- 


ing, the powers concerned agreed among themſelves, 


at Tordeſillas, to remove the line of ſeparation to the 
diſtance of three hundred and ſeventy leagues from 
the Cape de Verd iſlands. This, in the eyes of the 
moſt intelligent people, was a ſuperfluous precaution. 
But, at that period, men were not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the theory of the earth, to know, 
that, as the navigators of one crown advanced to the 
weſt, and thoſe of the other to the eaſt; they muſt, 
{ooner or later, meet in the ſame point. Magellan's 
expedition evinced this truth. | 

The court of Liſbon did not eonceal the uneaſi- 
neſs they felt at this event. They were determined 
to run any riſk, rather than ſuffer a rival, already too 
much favoured by fortune, to come and diſpute with 
them the empire of the Aſiatic ſeas. However, be- 
tore they ventured to contend with the only power 


thought it adviſable to try the method of negotia- 
tion; and ſucceeded better in it than they expected. 
Charles V. who was frequently in want of money to 
carry on his too immenſe and too frequent undertak- 
ings, gave up irrevocably, in 1529, for the ſum of 
350,000 ducats, or 2,598,750 livres [ 108,181l. 155s.], 
all the pretenſions he might have upon the countries 
recognized under his name in the Indian ocean: he 
even extended the Portugueſe line of ſeparation to 
the Ladrone iſlands. This is at leaſt the account 
ven by the Portugueſe hiſtorians ; for the Caſtilian 
writers ſay, that ther monarch reſerved to himſelf 
the power of renewing the diſcuſſion of his rights, 
and of reſuming them if the deciſion ſhould be in his 


whoſe naval ftrength was then formidable, they 
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B © O K favour: but only after he had refunded the money 


V. 
+ he had rcceived. 
The treaty of Saragoſſa met with the fame fate as 


other political conventions. 
Ty. spa- In 1564, Philip . reſumed the project of conquer. 
niardsform ing the Manillas. Spain was then too much weaken. 


ſettlements 
at the Phi- ed by her conqueſts in America, to think of found. 


lippines. 
3 ing, by force, a new empire at the extremity of the 


that have Eaſt Indies. The mild methods of perſuaſion were 


prevented for the firſt time adopted in her plan of aggrandre. 
the ſucceſs . . x 
of them, ment. She charged ſeveral miſſionaries with the 


office of acquiring new {ſubjects for her, and they did 


not entirely fruſtrate her expectations. 
The men upon the coaſts, who were formerly ido- 


lators or Mohammedans, and who were made ſubjed 


to Spain by the Chriſtian religion, were not entirely 
ſavages, as thoſe of the inland parts. They had 
chiefs, laws, houſes, and ſome imperfect arts. Seve- 
ral of them had ſome knowledge of agriculture. The 
property of the fields they had ſown was confirmed 
to them; and the happineſs they enjoyed made 
others deſirous of acquiring poſſeſſions. The monk;, 
commiſſioned to diſtribute them, referved for them. 
ſelves the moſt extenſive, beft ſituated, and moſt fer. 

tile portions of this immenſe territory; and the go- 
vernment made a formal ceſſion of theſe lands to 
them. | 

Great things were expected from theſe arrange- 
ments, imperfect even as they were. Many cauſes 
have combined to prevent the ſucceſs of them. 

In the firſt place, moſt of the miſſionaries, brought 
up in the ignorance and indolence of a cloiſtered lite, 
have not ſpurred on the Indians under their direction 
to labour as much as they ought to have done. It 
may even be ſaid, that they have diverted them from i 
by employing them inceſſantly in religious ceremo- 
nies, meetings, and ſolemnities. A ſyſtem, as te- 
pugnant to every kind of rational worſhip, as 0 
ſound policy, has left the lands diſtributed to the 
ſubjected people in a ſtate of annihilation. . the 
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ands of their blind guides have been little or ill cul- 3 OO R 


tivated ; and this, perhaps, becauſe the government 
diſtributes 525,000 livres [21,8751.] annually to theſe 


monks. | 


The conduct of the Spaniards has always encou- 
raged this fatal inactivity. The propenſity to idleneſs 
which theſe proud men had brought with them from 
their country, was ſtill more confirmed by the per- 
miſſion which the court granted them, of ſending 
every year to America a ſhip laden with the produc- 
tions and manufactures of Aſia. The treaſures which 
were brought back by this immenſe veſſel, made them 


conſider the moſt creditable and leaſt laborious occu- 


pations as diſgraceful and inſupportable. Their indo- 
lence ſuggeſted no other reſource to keep up a volup- 
tuous lite. Accordingly, when the misfortunes of 
war ſuſpended for a year or two the fitting out of 
this galleon, moſt of theſe conquerors were plunged 


in the moſt dreadful miſery. They became beggars, 


thieves, or aſſaſſins. The troops were participators 
in theſe enormities, and the tribunals of juſtice were 
ineffectual againſt ſo many crimes. | 
The Chineſe naturally preſented themſelves to give 
to the arts, and to agriculture, that activity which 
the lazineſs and the pride of the Spaniards denied 
them. The navigators of this celebrated nation fre- 
quented from time immemorial the Manillas, to ob- 
tan the productions natural to theſe iflands. They 
continued to reſort to them after they had ſubmitted 
to a foreign yoke. Their numbers increaſed ſtill more, 
when the riches of Mexico and Peru, which circulated 
there, gave room for more extenſive ſpeculations. A 
great number of artiſts, and a {till greater number 
or cultivators, who were too numerous in this flouriſh- 
nz empire, were ſoon brought there by their ſhips. 
Theſe laborious, economical, and intelligent men, 
offered to clear the lands, to eſtabliſh manufac- 
tures, and to ſet on foot every ſpecies of induſtry, 
upon condition that the property of ſome parts of an 
mmenſe territory, which had no owner, ſhould be 
P 11 
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B O O K given to them, and that the tributes exacted from 
V. them ſhould be moderate. This was an infallible 
method of eſtabliſhing, at the extremity of Afﬀia, a 
flouriſhing colony, without loſs of men, and without 
any pecuniary ſacrifice. Unfortunately for the Philip. 
pines, the Spaniards have not been ſufficiently ſenſi. 
ble of this truth ; nevertheleſs, the little good that 
has been done in theſe iflands has been the work of 

theſe Chineſe. 


ee . Spain has ſubmitted to its dominion in this Archi. 
Phiip- pelago ſome parts of nine large iſlands. That of Ly. 
* conia, which is the moſt conſiderable, is five-and. 


twenty leagues in length, and thirty or forty in 

breadth. The Spaniards land there at a great circu- 
lar bay, formed by two capes, at the diſtance of two 
leagues from each other. In this ſhort ſpace, we meet 
with the ſmall iſland of Marivelles, which leaves two 
paſſages open ; the eaſtern one 1s the narroweſt and 
the ſafeſt. 

To the ſouth-eaſt of the bay ſtands the harbour 
Cavite, which is in form of a horſe-ſhoe, and is de- 
fended by a ſmall fort, and a garriſon of three hun. 
dred men. Twelve ſhips may ride here in ſafety 
upon a flimy bottom. Here it is that the veſſels ne- 
ceſſary for the ſervice of the colony are conſtructed. 

In the ſame bay, at three leagues diſtance from Ca- 
vite, near the mouth of a navigable river, riſes the 
famous city of Manilla. L'Egaſe, who took it from 
the Indians in 1571, judged it a proper place to be- 
come the centre of the ſtate that was to be founded, 
and fixed the ſeat of government and commerce 
there. Gomes Peres de las Marignas encloſed it witi 
walls in 1590, and built the citadel of St. James. 
The city has been ſince enlarged and embelliſhed. 
The river, which traverſes it, deſcends from a lake 
that is twenty leagues in circumference. It is formed 
by forty rivulets, upon each of which is ſertled a colony 
of Indian cultivators. It is from hence that the capital 
of the empire received its ſubſiſtence, Unfortunately 
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it is ſituated between two volcanos which communi- ,, , O K 
cate withone another, and the cavities of which, always v. 
in fermentation, ſeem to pave the way for its ruin. 

According to the calculation of 1752, throughout 
the whole Archipelago, there are no more than one 
million three hundred and fifty thouſand Indians who 
have ſubmitted to the Spaniſh yoke. Moſt of them 
are Chriſtians ; and from the age of ſixteen to fifty, 
they all pay a poll-tax of four reals, or two livres 
fourteen ſols [2s8. 3d.]. They have been diſtributed 
in twenty-two provinces, of which the iſland of Lu- 
conia alone, though not entirely ſubdued, contains 
twelye. | 

The ſettlement is ſubject to a governor, whoſe of- 
fice continues eight years, but who is ſubordinate to 
the viceroy of Mexico. He commands the army, 
difpoſes of all civil and military employments, and 
may grant lands to the ſoldiers, and even erect them 
into fiefs. This power, though only balanced by 
the influence of the clergy, has been found fo dan- 
gerous, that many expedients have been deviſed to 
check its exorbitancy. The moſt effectual of theſe 
expedients, is that, by which it is decreed, that the 
conduct of a governor ſhall be arraigned even after 
his death; and that, when a governor lives beyond 
the time of the expiration of his office, he ſhall not 
quit the place till his adminiſtration has been inquired 
into. Every individual is at liberty to complain; and, 
if he has ſuffered any wrong, he is to be indemnified 
at the coſt of the delinquent, who 1s likewiſe condemn - 
ed to pay a fine to the ſovereign, for having brought 
an odium upon him. At the time this wile inſtitution 
was made, it was obſerved with ſuch rigour, that, 
when accuſations were of importance againſt the go- 
vernor, he was impriſoned. Several died in confine- 
ment ; and others were taken out, only with a deſign 
to inflict ſevere puniſhments upon them. By degrees 
this formidable mode of proceeding has come to no- 
thing, The chief of the colony gives his ſueceſſor 
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B O © K enough to pay for his poſt; he having already received 
V. the ſame ſum from his predeceſſor, 
| This colluſion has brought on a ſettled ſyſtem of 


oppreſſion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied ; the 
ublic revenue has been leflened in paſſing through 
the hands that were appointed to collect it; a duty 
of ſeven per cent. which has been laid on all mer. 
chandiſe on its coming 1n, has made trade degenerate 
into ſmuggling ; the farmer has been compelled to 
lay up his crops in the magazines of the government; 
and ſome governors have carried their tyranny to 
ſuch atrocious lengths, as to determine the quantity 
of corn that the fields were to produce, and to oblige 
the farmers to bring it in; and not only to wait for 
the payment as long a time as their oppreſlive maſter; 
ſhould think proper, but alſo to receive it in whatever 
manner it could be given to them. For theſe two 
centuries paſt, ſome upright governors have attempted 
to put an end to theſe enormities ; but their endes. 
vours have proved ineffectual, becauſe the abuſes were 
too inveterate to yield to a tranſient and {ſubordinate 
authority. Nothing leis than the ſupreme power of 
the court of Madrid could have reſtrained this ſpirit 
of univerſal rapaciouſneſs; but this power has never 
exerted itſelf for ſuch a purpoſe. This ſhameful ne- 
glect is the true cauſe why the Philippine iſlands have 
never been in the leaſt improved. Their name would 
ſcarcely be known, were it not for their connections 
with Mexico. | | 
Thoſe connections, which have ſubſiſted ever ſince 
the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniards in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, conſiſt only in conveying the merchan- 
diſe of India to America by the South Sea. None 
of the articles that compoſe theſe rich cargoes are the 
produce either of the foil or of the induſtry of thoſe 
iſlands. Their cinnamon is brought from Batavia. The 
Chineſe bring them filks; and the Engliſh or the 
French ſupply them with white linens and printed 
gallicoes from Bengal and Coromandel. From what- 
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erer port the goods have been brought, they muſt B O O R 
come in before the departure of the galeons. If they 
ould arrive later, they could not be diſpoſed of, or _ 
mult be fold at a loſs to merchants, who are obliged 
to ut them up in warehouſes, till they are forgotten. 
The payments are made in cochineal and Mexican 
piaſtres, and partly in cowries, which are not current 
in Africa, but will paſs every where on the banks of 
the Ganges. | y 
A ſettlement, which has not a more ſolid founda- Dangers ta 
tion, may perhaps be eaſily overthrown, We do not . — 
therefore heſitate to foretel, that the Philippines will are expoſ- 
ne day, ſooner or later, be taken from its preſent ““ 
nolſeflors. A few reflections will be ſufficient to give 
theſe conjectures the conviction of evidence. 
Some enlightened navigators have informed us, 
that the Spaniſh poſſeſſions, which in theſe diſtant 
regions had always been in a languid ſtate, are be- 
come perceptibly more ſo ſince the year 1768, when 
the Jeſuits were baniſhed from them. Beſides that 
the immenſe domains of theſe miſſionaries are entire- 
ly fallen off from the fertility to which they had 
brought them ; the lands of the Indians likewiſe 
whom they governed, which were the only ones to- 
lerably cultivated, and where ſome uſeful arts were 
to be found, have ſunk again into that ſtate of anni- 
lation from whence they had been raiſed. It has 
eren happened that theſe iſlanders, the leaſt indolent 
perſons of the colony, have been expoſed to the ſame 
xtum, well or ill founded, which purſued their guides. 
A greater calamity affected this Archipelago the 
next year. All the Chineſe, without exception, were 
bariſhed from it; and this proſcription occaſioned a 
breach, which, in all probability, will be cloſed. 
Theſe people, whoſe ruling paſſion is avarice, came 
frery year to the Philippines with five-and-twenty 
or thirty ſmall veſſels, and gave encouragement to 
ome labours to which they alone could fix a price. 
Theſe were not the only advantages. A number of 


ner countrymen, ſettled in theſe jflands, gave an 
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BO o k habitual example of a life conſtantly ſpent in emplyy, 
ment. Several of them even viſited the Indian cg. 
nies, and, by making them timely and cautious ad. 
vances, inſpired them with the defire, at the fame 
time that they furniſhed them with the means, «f 
improving their ſituation. It is to be regretted, that 
theſe means of proſperity have been annihilated, by 
the impoſſibility which the Spaniards perhaps expe. 
rienced, of retaining a people ſo prone to inſurrec. 
tions. 
Before theſe deſtructive events, the people mani. 
feſted a determined averſion for their tyrants. Op. 
preſſion had often made them break through the 
bounds of obedience ; and without the intervention 
of their paſtors, the unavailing efforts of degenerate 
troops would never have brought them again into 
ſubjection. Since the expulſion of theſe miſſionaries 
who had moſt influence over them, has deprived the 
Spaniſh government of its greateſt ſtrength, the ln. 
dians, who are leſs reſtrained, muſt be deſirous of re- 
covering their independence, and may have, perhaps 
ſufficient energy to re- aſſume their primitive rights, 
To theſe dangers, which may be called domeſtic 
foreign perils are added, which are ſtill more alarm- 
ing. Some ſavages, iſſuing from the Malay lands 
make habitual incurſions on the coaſt of the Philip 
pines, carrying deſtruction along with them, and tak- 
ing off thouſands of the Chriftians, whom they te. 
duce to flavery. This piracy is ſeldom puniſhed; 
becauſe the Spaniards, divided into four factions 
known by the name of Caſtilians, Galicians, Moun- 
taineers, and Biſcayans, are entirely taken up wit 
the hatred that torments them, and behold, with an 
indifferent eye, whatever is foreign to their diſputes. 
The Malays have always been more and more em. 
boldened by theſe diviſions. Already have they di 
ven the common enemy trom ſeveral iſlands. They 
are every day encroaching upon them, and will foo! 
become maſters of the poileflion, unleſs they be pre- 
yented by ſome European nation, more powerful cr 
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more active than the one they now have to contend B 0 ox 


. 
lo. With. 6 
d. In 1762, the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of the Philip- 
me pines with more facility than they had expected. 


Although they were deprived of them by treaty, 
they may perhaps be ſtill ambitious of ſeizing upon 


lat 

by mem again, when an opportunity ſhall offer. Other 
de. nations may equally aſpire to this conqueſt, in or- 
c. er to make it the centre of their empire in the ſeas 


and upon the continent of India. It is therefore ꝓro- 
hable that the Spaniards will be driven from the Phi- 
lippines. 

Some politicians think that this would not be an 
evil; an opinion that has long been entertained. The 
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On | 
ate | vilippines had but juſt opened a communication with 5 
ito unerica, when the Spaniards thought of giving them | 


5 — — 
W 


p, as being prejudicial to the intereſt of the mother- 
ountry. Philip II. and his ſucceſſors conſtantly re- 
ected that propoſal, which was often renewed. The 
ity of Seville in 1731, and that of Cadiz in 1733, 
ntertained more rational notions. Both theſe cities 
magined, and it is rather ſurpriſing that the idea did 
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ic, ot occur ſooner, that it would be advantageous to 
m. Nie Spaniards to have a direct concern with the trade 
r Alia, and that the poſſeſſions they had in thoſe 


arts ſhould be made the centre of their traffic. In 
an was 1t urged, that as India affords filks and cot- 
ns ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, both in workmanſhip 1 
nd colouring, and at a much cheaper price, the na- b 

onal manufactures could not ſupport the competi- A 
on, but would infallibly be ruined. This objection 1 
ght have its weight with regard to ſome nations; it 
it appeared altogether frivolous, conſidering the fi. 1 
uation of Spain. ; 


m. The Spaniards, indeed, uſe none but foreign ſtuffs Advanta- A 
In. Mad linen, either for wearing apparel or furniture. nught be = 
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e boſe continual demands muſt neceſſarily increaſe = +06 i 

1111p. 4 
1008 induſtry, the wealth, the population, and ſtrength . i 
Te | their neighbours, who avail themſelves of theſe j 


hantages to keep that nation which ſupplies them 
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B O O E in a ſtate of dependence. They would certainly ag 
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with more wiſdom and dignity, were they to uſe the 
Indian manufactures. They would be preferable 
both in point of economy and elegance, and would 
leſſen that competition which mult, in the end, proxe 
fatal to Spain. 

The inconveniences which uſually attend new un. 
dertakings are here previouſly obviated. The iflands 
which Spain poſſeſſes lie between Japan, China, Co. 
chinchina, Siam, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluc. 
cas, and are favourably ſituated for forming connec. 
tions with thoſe ſeveral kingdoms. Their diſtance 
from Malabar, Coromandel, and Bengal, would ng 
prevent them from protecting effectually any fad. 
ries it might be thought advantageous to eſtabliſh on 
theſe induſtrious coaſts. They would, moreover, be 
defended by immenſe ſeas from the ravages which ſe 
often affect the continent, and would be eaſily pre. 
ſerved from the temptation of 3 in the con. 
teſts which prevail there. 
This diſtance, however, would not prevent the Ar. 
chipelago from being ſure of ſubſiſtence. No coun- 
try in Aſia abounds more in fruits, ſago, cocoa tree 
and eſculent plants of all kinds. Rice, which in the 
greater part of India muſt be watered by dint of l 
bour twice a day, till its grain 1s well formed, is more 
eaſily cultivated in the Philippines. When it is fonn 
on the borders of rivers, or in plains which may be 
covered with water at pleaſure, it yields two plent 
ful crops in a year, without requiring any attention 
till the time of gathering it. 

All the grains of Europe thrive in theſe iſland 
They would furniſh a ſufficiency of them for the fal 
ors, however numerous they might be, if the negll 
gence and tyranny of the government had not con 
demned moſt of the lands to a ſhameful ſterility. 

The number of cattle on theſe iſlands is a matte 
of aſtoniſhment to all VOyagers. Every religious coy 
munity has meadows from five-and-twenty to thurt 
leagues in extent, covered with forty or fifty thou 
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ſeldom get beyond the rivers and mountains which 
are the boundaries of theſe poſſeſſions. Thoſe which 
happen to go aſtray, are eafily known again, by the 
mark of the different orders, which is impreſſed on 
them with a hot iron, and they are always faithfully 
reſtored to their proper owners. Since the invaſion 
of the Engliſh, and the ravages that were the con- 
ſequence of it, the number of horned cattle is leſſen- 
ed; but it is Rill very conſiderable. 

Before the year 1744, none of our vegetables grew 
on the fertile ſoil of the Philippines. At this period, 
Mahé de Villebague carried ſome ſeeds there, All 
theſe uſeful plants had ſucceeded, when eight months 
ifter, the cultivator, who was called away elſewhere 
by his commercial concerns, left his garden to ano- 
ther Frenchman ſettled in theſe iſlands. The Spa- 
niards, who had not without jealouſy ſeen a foreigner 
ſhow them what they ought to have done two cen- 
uries before, roſe up with ſo much violence againſt 
his ſucceſſor, that in order to reſtore tranquillity, the 
adminiſtration thought themſelves obliged to order 
theſe wholeſome roots to be pulled up. Fortunately, 


hing that can contribute to the improvement of 
lier fortune, had privately taken care of them. By 
egrees the people grew reconciled to an innovation 
{ſo uſeful a kind; and it is at preſent one of the. 
hief reſources of the colony. 

Such is then one of the effects of national hatred, 

hat it inclines the natives rather to deprive them- 


nd; elves of a benefit, than to owe it to ſtrangers ; : and 
fall erticularly to the French, who of all other nations 
eg the molt deteſted, notwithſtanding the connec- 
con on ſubſiſting between the two ne From 


hence can this antipathy ariſe ? 
t we travel much, we ſhall not find any people ſo 
ud, fo affable, ſo frank, ſo polite, ſo lively, fo gal- 


20M 
irt E as the French. They are ſometimes too much 
ho Þut is this ſo great a fault? They are warmly 


the Chineſe, who are inceſſantly intent upon every 
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and oxen. Although they are not watched, they Book 
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Boo K and quickly intereſted, and ſometimes for trifling 
V. matters, while objects of more importance either af. 
fect them little, or only excite their ridicule. This i; 
their favourite weapon, and the moſt formidable for 
others, as well as for themſelves. They paſs rapidly 
from pleaſure to pain, and from pain to pleaſure, 4 
Frenchman would find himſelf fatigued with a con. 
tinuation of the ſame happineſs ; he ſcarce ever ex. 
periences any deep ſenſations. He becomes infatuat. 
ed with any thing; but he is neither whimſical, ng 
impatient, nor enthuſiaſtic. He cares very little for 
religion, but he reſpects the prieſthood, without hay. 
ing either eſteem or reverence for it. He never 
troubles himſelf about affairs of ſtate, unleſs it be to 
write his ballad or his epigram upon the miniſtry, 
This levity is the origin of a ſpecies of equality, of 
which there are no traces any where elſe. It ſome. 
times puts a man of the loweſt rank, who has wit, 
upon a level with a nobleman. The French are, in 
ſome ſort, a people of women: for it is among the 
women particularly, that in the midſt of inconſfift- 
ency, folly, and caprice, we diſcern ſome great emo. 
tion that ſurpriſes us, we hear ſome word that delights] 
us, and we perceive ſome act of ſtrength and ſubli- 
mity. The French are endowed with exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, and with a very refined taſte ; this is con- 
fiſtent with the ſentiment of honour, the gleam of 
which diffuſes itſelf over all ranks, and upon ever 
object. The French are brave. They are rather in- 
diſcreet than open ; more libertine than voluptuous. 
That ſocial diſpoſition, which leads them to afſemble 
in numerous companies, and to viſit ſeveral of theſe }W 
in a day, makes every thing grow old with them in 
an inſtant ; writings, politics, faſhions, vices and vir- t 
tues. Every week has its hero, in good as well 
bad actions. France is the country where it is molt 
ealy for a man to get himſelf talked of, and where 1 
is moſt difficult for him to be talked of for any time. e 
A Frenchman loves talents of all kinds; and they e 
are ſupported in his country leſs by the rewards of 
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genius. He is too ready in growing familiar; which 
z an inconvenience to himſelf, and to all perſons who 
wiſh to conciliate reſpect. The Frenchman in your 
company is every thing you would wiſh him to be, 
but you muſt be upon your guard with him; for he 
improves upon every thing that others invent. Such 
are tlie features of which he carries the impreſſion in 
a manner more or leſs marked, into thoſe countries 
which he viſits, rather to gratify his curioſity, than to 
add to his knowledge. Accordingly, he brings back 
with him nothing more than pretenſions. He is bet- 


He has a numerous ſet of acquaintance, and yet he 
often dies in ſolitude. He is the being upon the face 
of the earth, who has moſt enjoyments, with the feweſt 
regrets. As he does not attach himſelf ſtrongly to 
any thing, he has ſoon forgotten what he had loſt. 
He poſſeſſes, in a ſuperior degree, the art of ſubſtitu- 
on, and is aſſiſted in it by every thing about him. 
I we except that diſguſting partiality he has for his 


his real, the young Frenchman, cheerful, light, agree- 
bli- ble, and trifling, appears to me the moſt amiable man 
en- r his nation; and the Frenchman, matured by age, 


fell informed, and prudent, who has preſerved all 
iz agreeable manners of his youth, is the maſt ami- 
ible and the moſt eſtimable man of all countries. 

in- Notwithſtanding this, moſt people have an averſion 
20s. the French: but they are particularly intolerable 
ble WF the Spaniards, to thoſe among them eſpecially who 
ele are not contraſted the vices, virtues, character, and 
in anners peculiar to their country, with others of a 
vir-{Witally oppoſite nature. This averſion ſeems even to 
1 a5 Wire become more confirmed ſince the beginning of 
noſt Wi: preſent century. We ſhould be tempted to ſuſ- 
ect, that France is conſidered by the nation to which 
it has given a king, with the ſame contempt, as a 
an of quality, who has married below his rank, 


3 


gorernment than by popular eſtimation. He honours B O O K 


ter calculated for converſation than for friendſhip. 


Ea CO Et oor ao . mie ins ooo © as 


dyn country, and which it is not in his power to con- 


vs for his wife's family. If this be the caſe, the 
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B O O E prejudice will never be overcome, till the Bourbon 
ſhall have been naturalized in Spain, by a long ſuc. 
| ceſſion of flouriſhing reigns. _ 5 

Let us now return to the Philippines. 

Independent of what ferves for the ſubſiſtence of 
the natives of the country, and of the conqueror, 
theſe iſlands afford a number of objects, fit for the 
trade carried on from one part of India to another; 
ſuch as tobacco, rice, canes, wax, oils, cowries, ebony, 
dried fiſh, rafins, Japan wood : but more eſpecially 
thoſe birds neſts, dried ſtags pizzles, and ſea-dogs, 
which are ſo eagerly ſought after by all the people 
of Aſia, and particularly by the Chineſe. 

Hitherto, ſugar has been only cultivated for the 
conſumption of the colony. The apprehenſion of 
having its price a little raiſed; has occaſioned the ex. 
portation of it to be prohibited, with heavy penalties, 
This erroneous ſyſtem cannot laſt. Permiſſion wil 
ſoon be obtained to furniſh the greateſt part of Afi 
with a production, for which the foil of the Philip. 
pines is extremely favourable. Iron will be an addi- 
tional object of the trade of theſe iſlands. 

This metal abounds, and 1s of ſuperior quality, 
throughout the whole Archipelago. Nevertheleſs 
none of the mines had yet been opened, till about) 
the year 1768, when Simon de Auda fortunately 
thought of eſtabliſhing forges. The ſucceſs would 
have been more certain, if this active governor had 
not begun too many undertakings at once; if hi 
projects had been more maturely conſidered ; and ii nic 
he had employed, to bring them to perfection, me the 


thods more conformable to the principles of human eaſ 

ty and juſtice. = Sn: 
The excellent copper which is diſperſed over ſeveral hid 

of the Philippine iflands, is not leſs worthy of thq and 
attention of government. This metal is employeq; boy 

in. India for the veſlels uſed in public worſhip, for Wl :t ( 
dinary utenſils, for coins, which muſt be inceſſant br 
renewed, becauſe the people are as eager to bur nt 
them, as rich men are to conceal more precious tra; nat; 
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ſures under ground. The Dutch draw from Japan B 9 


what is neceſſary to ſupply all theſe wants. They 
will neceflarily loſe this branch of their trade, if the 
Spaniards, awakened from their lethargy, ſhould ven- 
ture to diſpute 1t with them. 

The Philippines have, above the other European 
colonies, the advantage of poſſeſſing gold. The In- 
dians find ſome particles of it in the ſand and flime 
of the rivers, which carry it along with their ſtreams. 
The quantity they collect may amount to five or ſix 
hundred thouſand livres [from 20,8331. 6s. 8d. to 
25,0001.] per annum. They deliver it in private to 
{ome foreign navigators, who in return ſupply them 
with merchandiſe. Formerly it was ſent into America, 
for Cavendiſh found to the value of 658,800 livres 
27, 450l.] of it, upon the galeon that was failing to- 
wards Mexico. If Spain, foregoing its ancient max- 
ims, ſhould encourage this ſpecies of induſtry, by 
leaving to thoſe who ſhould devote themſelves to it 
the free uſe of the riches it would produce, would 
not that kingdom ſecure to itſelf an additional re- 
ſource for trading to advantage in the Indian ſeas ? 

It would not be reduced to the neceſſity of deſiring 
that foreign navigators ſhould come in queſt of the 
productions of theſe iſlands, As the Philippines fur- 
niſh plenty of materials for a well-eſtabliſhed navy, 
ts ſubjects might frequent all the markets, and add 
the benefit of freighting to their other advantages. 

This activity would pave the way for the commu— 
nication between this and the mother-country. In 
tie preſent confuſed ſtate of the Philippines, it is not 
ealy to foreſee what they may one day furniſh to 
Spain. It now procures from thence, alum, buffaloes 
ludes, caſſia, woods for dying, ſaltpetre, tortoiſe-ſhell, 
and mother-of-pearl, which the Chineſe have hitherto 


bought up, in order to ſell it again to the Europeans 


at Canton, for three times the price they had given 

br it; cacao, which though brought from Mexico has 

not degenerated ;” and indigo, which the bounty of 

__ produces ſpontaneouſly. An enlightened man 
. Il, | 
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B O O K was deſirous of attempting, in 1750, to give this rich 


V. 
— 


plant every improvement it might receive from cul- 
tivation. This novelty met with a general and violent 
oppolition. The marquis d'Obando, who was gover. 
nor at that period, was obliged to take this citizen 
under his protection, and aſſigned him an encloſed 
territory, where he might carry on his operations with 
ſafety. The experiments were all extremely ſucceſs. 


ful; and ſince this event, the cultivation of this pre. 


cious dye has been attended to, though not with ſuf. 
ficient induſtry. | | 

If an indolence peculiar to the Spaniards had not 
impeded their progreſs in every thing, they would 
have naturalized the ſpices, two centuries ago, upon 
this territory, ſo contiguous to the Moluccas. Perhaps 
they might have ſhared with the Dutch this ſource 
of wealth. It will be committing a new fault, to 


defer any longer an experiment, the greateſt incon- 


venience of which is, that of its being uſeleſs. 
This government might alſo be prompted, by the 
excellent quality of the cotton cultivated in the Phi- 
lippines, to eſtabliſh there, with the aſſiſtance of the 
inhabitants of the continent, beautiful and numerous 
manufactures. While they were waiting for the ſuc- 
ceſs, which, in new undertakings, however well plan- 
ned, is always flow, the Spaniards would purchaſe 
in foreign markets the ſilks, calicoes, and other ar- 
ticles of the produce of Aſia, ſuitable to their country, 


and would obtain them at a lower price than their 


competitors. All the nations in Europe employ the 
filver they get from America to trade with in India. 
Before this precious metal can reach the place of its 
deſtination, it muſt have paid conſiderable duties, 
taken a prodigious compaſs, and have been expoſed 
to great riſks ; whereas the Spaniards, by ſending it 
directly from America to the Philippines, would fave} 
duties, time, and inſurance ; ſo that while they fur- 
niſhed the ſame ſum as the rival nations, they would 
n reality make their purchaſes at a cheaper rate. 
If the ſimple plan we have traced out ſhould eve! 


'tt1o 
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he carried into execution, the Spaniards, who are Bo O K 
ſettled in Aſia, would neceſſarily, and for ever emerge . 
from that indolent ſtate of diſſolution, in which they 
have languiſhed for two centuries. The ſubdued peo- 
ple would bleſs a government that was become equi- 
table; and thoſe who are ſtill contending for their 
independence, would ſubmit, in multitudes, to the 
controul of wiſe laws. The neighbouring nations, 
whom pride or injuſtice have driven from the ports 
frequented by their forefathers, would again direct 
their ſhips into harbours, where induſtry and harmony 
were united. 'The European merchants, who are 
oppreſſed with the fetters of monopoJy upon the In- 
lian ſeas, would carry their activity, their knowledge, 
and their ſtock, into an aſylum of happineſs and 
liberty. The colony, the revenues of which amount 
to 2,728,000 livres [I 13, 6661. 13s. 4d.], would no 
longer coſt Spain annually 527,5co livres [21,999]. 38. 
4d.]; and would become one of the fineſt ſettlements 
in the world, © | | 
This revolution ca never be effected by an ex- 
cuſive Company. For theſe two centuries paſt, ſince 
e Europeans have frequented the ſeas of Aſia, they 
are never been animated by a truly laudable ſpirit. 
In vain have ſociety, morality, and politics, been im- 
e boyed amongſt us; thoſe diſtant countries have only 
een witneſſes of our rapaciouſneſs, our reſtleſſneſs, 
„ad our tyranny. The miſchief we have done to 
ir ether parts of the world has ſometimes been com- 
penſated by the knowledge we have imparted, and 
tie wiſe inſtitutions we have eſtabliſned: but the In- 
dans have ſtill continued under their former darkneſs 
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ad deſpotiſm; and we have taken no pains to reſcue q 
el Wthem from thoſe dreadful calamities. Had the ſeveral [ 
it ; 


Wmernments directed the ſteps of their free traders, 
dis probable that the love of glory would have been 
ited to a paſſion for riches, and that ſome nations 
would have made attempts capable of rendering their 
james illuſtrious. Such noble and difintereſted in- 
tions could never be purſued by any company of 
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BOO K merchants ; who, being confined by the narrow view 
of preſent profit, have never employed their thoughts 
about the happineſs of the people with whom they 
traded ; a circumſtance which, being naturally ex. 
pected, hath never been imputed to them as a crime, 

How much would it redound to the honour of Spain, 
to ſhow a ſenſibility for the intereſts of mankind, and 
to endeavour to promote them! That nation now 
begins to ſhake off the fetters of prejudice, which 
have kept it in a ſtate of infancy, notwithſtanding | 
its natural ſtrength. Its ſubjects are not yet degraded 
and corrupted by the contagion of riches, from which 
they have been happily preſerved by their own in- 
dolence, and by the rapaciouſneſs of their govern- 
ment. Theſe people muſt neceſſarily be inclined to 
what is good ; they are capable of knowing it, and 
no doubt would practiſe it, having all the means in 
their power from the poſſeſſions their conqueſts have 
given them in the richeſt countries of the univerſe. 

Their ſhips, ſailing from their ſeveral ports, might 
either meet at the Canary iſlands, or ſeparately 
proceed to their ſeveral deſtinations, and thus be the 
means of procuring happineſs to the remoteſt parts 
of Alia. They might return from India by the Cape 
of Good Hope ; but would go thither by the South 
Sea, where the ſale of their cargoes would greatly 


increaſe their capitals. This advantage would ſecure bo 
to them a ſuperiority over their competitors, who Cali be: 
with falſe bills of lading, ſeldom carrying any thing It 
but ſilver. They would meet with a freſh ſupply o va 
proviſions up the river Plata, if they ſhould be ii Pe: 
want of them. Thoſe who were able to wait longer Fer 
would only put into Chili, or even 1 to tha be 
illand of Juan Fernandez. pur 

This delightful iſtand, which takes its name fi 1 
a Spaniard to whom it had been given, and who too cou 
a diſlike to it after he had lived there ſome confider It i: 
able time, is fituated at x10 leagues diſtance iro" plar 
the continent of Chili. Its greateſt length is bu geſt 


abuut five leagues, and its breadth not quite t 
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In this ſmall ſpot, where the land is very mountain- B Oo O K 


ous and irregular, there is a clear ſky, pure air, ex- 
cellent water, and every vegetable that is deemed a 
ſpecific againſt the ſcurvy. It has appeared from ex- 
perience, that all forts of European and American 
corn, fruit, and quadrupeds, will ſucceed there ex- 
tremely well. The coaſts abound with fiſh ; and, be- 
fide all theſe advantages, there is allo a good har- 
bour, where ſhips are ſheltered from every wind but 
the north, and even that never blows ſo ſtrongly as 


to be productive of any danger. 


Theſe conveniences have induced all the pirates 
who have infeſted the coaſts of Peru, to put in at 
juan Fernandez. Anſon, who went to the South Seas 
with more 1mportant projects, found there a comfort- 
able and ſafe aſylum. The Spaniards, at length con- 
rinced that the precaution they had taken to deſtroy 
the cattle -they had placed there was inſufficient to 
keep off their enemies, took the reſolution, in 1750, 
to people it. Unfortunately, the new colony was 
placed on too low a ſpot, and of the hundred and 
leventy-one perſons of every age and ſex who com- 
poſed it, five-and-thirty were ſwallowed up, ſix years 
atter, by the ſurges of the ocean, which exceeded 
its bounds. Thoſe who had eſcaped the waves, were 
iixed upon an eminence which commands the har- 


dour ; and for their ſecurity, a ſmall fortification has 


been raiſed, defended by a garriſon of ſixty-ſix men. 
It now became neceſſary to think of ſupplying their 


wants, All the ſhips employed in trading between 


Peru and Chili were at firſt obliged to ſtop at Juan 
Fernandez. This tyrannical compulſion could not 
be laſting ; and the government at length reſolved, 
purpoſely, to ſend two ſhips there every year. 

This poſt will become a uſeful ſettlement, if the 
court of Madrid will but attend to her own intereſt. 
lt is needleſs to purſue this ſubject any further. The 
plan, which we have done nothing more than ſug- 
zeſt, would evidently tend to promote the trade, the 
navigation, and the greatneſs of Spain, The con- 
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3 % x nections that Ruſſia keeps up with China by land, 


General 


idea of Tar- aftoniſhes the imagination, there is an immenſe ſpace, 


ys 
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can never acquire the ſame degree of importance, 
Between theſe two empires, the greatneſs of which 


known in the earlieſt times by the name of Scythia, 
and ſince by that of Tartary. This region, taken 
in its full extent, is bounded on the weſt by the Cal. 
pian ſea and Perſia ; on the ſouth by Perſia, Indoſtan, 
the kingdoms of Arracan and Ava, China, and Corea; 


on the eaſt by the Eaſtern ocean; and on the north 


by the Frozen ocean. One part of theſe vaſt deſerts 
is ſubject to the Chineſe empire ; another is under 
the dominion of Ruſha ; the third 1s independent, 
and is called Khariſm, and Greater and Leſs Bucharia. 

The inhabitants of theſe celebrated regions have 


always lived by hunting and fiſhing, and upon the 


milk of their flocks ; and have ever had an equal 


averſion for living in cities, for a ſedentary life, and 
for the toils of agriculture. Their origin and their 


cuſtoms, ſo far as we are acquainted with them, are 
equally ancient, for the former could never be tra- 
ced on account of their ſequeſtered and wandering 
way of life. They have lived in the ſame manner 
as their forefathers did ; and, if we look back to the 
remoteſt antiquity, we ſhall find a very ſtriking re- 
ſemblance between the men of the earlieſt ages, and 


the Tartars of the preſent time, 


Theſe people have in general been followers of the 
creat Lama, who reſides at Putali, a town fituated 
in a diſtrict, which partly belongs to Tartary, and 
partly to India. This extenſive region, where moun- 


tains riſe above one another, is called Boutan by the | 
inhabitants of Indoſtan, Tangut by the Tartars, Tan- 


li by the Chineſe, Lafſa by the Indians beyond the 
Ganges, and Thibet by the Europeans. 


Their religion appears, from monuments of un- 


doubted authority, to be of above three thouſand 


years ſtanding, and is founded on the exiſtence of a 
Supreme Being, and the ſublimeſt pranciples of mo- 
rality. 
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It has been generally imagined, that the followers B O O k 
* 


of the Lama believe him to be immortal; that, in 
order to maintain the deception, this divinity never 
appears but to a few favourites; that, when he re- 
ceives the adoration of the people, it is always in a 
kind of tabernacle, where a dim light ſhows rather 
a faint repreſentation than an exact reſemblance of 
that living god; that, when he dies, another prieſt 
is {ſubſtituted in his ſtead, as nearly of the ſame ſize 
and figure as poſſible ; and that by means of theſe 
precautions the deluſion 1s kept up, even on the very 
(pot where the farce is acted ; and much more, with- 
out doubt, in the minds of believers who are further 
removed from it. | | 
A ſagacious philoſopher has lately deſtroyed this 
prejudice. It 1s true, the great Lamas ſeldom ſhow 
themſelves, the better to maintain ,that veneration 
they have inſpired for their perſon and their myſte- 
ries; but they give audience to ambaſſadors, and 
admit princes who come to viſit them. But if 
their perſon be ſeldom to be ſeen, except on ſome 
important occaſions, or on great feſtivals, their pic- 
ture is always in full view, being hung up over the 


doors of the temple at Putali. 


The circumſtance that has given riſe to the fable 
of the immortality of the Lamas, 1s, that it 1s a tenet 
of their faith, that the holy ſpirit, which has - ani- 
mated one of theſe pontiffs, immediately upon his 
death paſſes into the body of him who is duly elected 
to ſucceed him. This tranſmigration of the divine 
ſpirit is perfectly coriſonant to the doctrine of the me- 
tempſychoſis, which has always been the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem in thoſe parts. 

The religion of Lama made conſiderable progreſs 
in early times. It was adopted in a large part of the 
globe. It is profeſſed all over Thibet and Mongalia ; 
s almoſt univerſal in Greater and Leſs Bucharia, and 
leveral provinces of Tartary ; and has ſome follow- 
ers in the kingdom of Caſſimere in India, and in 


China. 
Q in 
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BOOK This is the only form of worſhip that can boaſt of 
ſuch remote antiquity, without any mixture of other 


ſyſtems. The religion of the Chineſe has been fre. 
quently adulterated by the introduction of foreign 
deities and ſuperſtitions, which have been Adept 
to the taſte of the lower claſs of people. The Jews 
have ſeen an end of their hierarchy, and their tem. 
ple has been demoliſhed. Alexander and Moham. 
med uſed their utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh the 
ſacred fire of the Gaurs. Tamerlane and the Mogul; 
have in a great meaſure diminiſhed the worſhippers of 


the god Brama in India. But neither time, fortune, 


nor men, have ever been able to ſhake the divine 
power of the great Lama. 

This is an effect to be reſerved to the improvement 
of the human mind. If the Tartars be enlightened, 


they will ſoon examine into the nature of their creed; | 


they will diſpute, and take up arms againſt ouch 
other: but ſuperſtition will ariſe half extinct out of 
the ſtreams of blood which ſhe has ſhed, In order 


not to loſe all his influence, the prieſt will give up | 


thoſe points of his ſyſtem which are evidently incom- 
patible with common ſenſe ; and he will defend the 
reſt againſt the attacks of infidels. This revolution 
will however be more ſlowly brought about, than in 
thoſe empires which have not a well-regulated ec- 
cleſiaſtical hierarchy, and where there is not a ſu- 
preme head, whoſe office it is to ſupport the doctrines 
in their primitive ſtate. The Lamas themſelves con- 
feſs that they are no gods; but they pretend to re- 
preſent the divinity, and to have received a power 
from heaven to decide ultimately on whatever re- 
lates to public worſhip. Their theocracy extends 
as fully to temporal as to ſpiritual matters; but all 
civil matters, looked upon as profane by them, they 
conſider as inconſiſtent with their dignity, and there- 
tore commit the care of government to perſons whom 
they judge to be worthy of their confidence. This 
circumſtance has ſucceſſively occaſioned the loſs of 
{ſeveral provinces of their vaſt dominions, which have 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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fallen a prey to their governors. The great Lama, ; o O K 


who formerly was abſolute maſter of all Thibet, now 
poſleſſes but a ſmall part of it. | 

The religious opinions of the Tartars have never 
enervated their valour. Hardened by the froſts of 
the North, and by the fatigues of a wandering life ; 
inceſſantly under arms, and perpetually engaged in 
battles, theſe people have never ceaſed being war- 
like. An ardent, wild, and reſtleſs diſpoſition, has 
always diſguſted them of their poor and uncultivat- 
ed deſerts Ambition has always attracted their 
avidity towards the countries of Aſia, celebrated for 
their opulence. People whom the arts and a ſoft 
cimate have rendered effeminate, could not ſupport 
the attacks of theſe hardy and ferocious men. The 
habit of going to war without pay and without ma- 
gazines, has carried their paſſion for plunder to the 
moſt inordinate exceſs: and as they were incapable 
of ſecuring their conqueſts by equitable laws and a 
ſtrict policy, they have founded their power in all 
parts on terror and deſtruction. : 

It was to check the inroads of thefe' robbers into 
China, that, three hundred years before the Ghri- 
ſtain era, that famous wall was built, which extends 
from the river Hoambo to the ſea of Kamtſchatka; 
which has a terrace running all along the top of it, 
and is flanked in different parts with large towers, 
after the ancient manner of fortifying. Such a mo- 
nument ſhows that there muſt have been at that time 
a prodigious population in the empire: but at the 
ſame time it ſeems to indicate that there was a want 
of proweſs and military {kill. If the Chineſe had 
been men of courage, they would themſelves have 
attacked the roving tribes, or kept them in awe by 
rell-diſciplined armies ; if they had been ſkilled in 
the art of war, they would have known that lines 
ire hundred leagues in length, could not be de- 
tended in every part, and that, if they were broken 
but in one place, all the reſt of the fortification would 
become uſeleſs, 
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B 9:0 K Accordingly, the inroads of the Tartars continued 
till the thirteenth century. At that period, the em. 


pire was conquered by thoſe barbarians, under the 
command ot Gingis Khan. This foreign power was 
not deſtroyed till after eighty-nine years, when it 
fell into the hands of an indolent prince, who was 
governed by women, and was a ſlave to his miniſters, 
When the Tartars were expelled from the conqueſts 
they had made, they did not adopt the laws and 
government of China. When they repaſſed the 
great wall, they relapſed into barbariſm, and lived in 
their deſerts in as uncivilized a ſtate as they had 
done before. They united, however, with the few 
who had continued in their roving way of life, and 
formed ſeveral hordes, which inſenſibly became popu- 
Jous, and in proceſs of time incorporated into that of 
the Manchews. Their union inſpired them again 
with the project of invading China, which was torn 
with domeſtic diſſenſions. . 
The diſcontented parties were then ſo numerous, 
that they had no leſs than eight different armies, 
under the command of as many chiefs. In this con- 
fuſion the Tartars, who had long ravaged the nor- 
thern provinces of the empire, ſeized upon the capi- 
tal in 1644, and ſoon after upon the whole kingdom. 
This invaſion did not ſeem ſo much to ſubdue 
China, as to add to its extent, by the acceſſion of a 
great part of Tartary. Soon after this, China was 
further enlarged by the ſubmiſſion of the Mogul 
Tartars, celebrated for having founded moſt of the 
thrones in Aſia, and particularly that of Indoſtan. 
This extraordinary revolution was ſcarce complet- 
ed, when the empire was threatened with a new 
enemy, that might prove a formidable one. 
The Ruſſians, who, towards the latter end of the 
ſixteenth century, had conquered the uncultivated 


and Chineſe plains of Siberia, had penetrated through a number 
in Tartary. of deſerts to the river Amour, which led them to the 


Eaſtern Sea, and as far as Selenga, which brought 


c age 
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them on the confines of China, a country highly ex- B Oo O k 
tolled for its riches. | V. 

The Chineſe were apprehenſive that the incurſions ' 
of the Ruſſians might in time give them ſome diſ- 
turbance; and they erected ſome forts to reſtrain this 
neighbouring power, whoſe ambition began to excite 
their jealouſy. Sharp conteſts then aroſe between 
the two nations concerning their boundaries. Skir- 
miſhes were frequent between the parties engaged in 
the purſuits of the chaſe, and an open war was daily 
expected. Very fortunately the plenipotentiaries of 
the two courts found means to bring about a recon- 
ciliation in 1689; the limits were fixed at the river 
Kerbechi, near theplace of negotiation, three hundred 
leagues from the great wall. This was the firſt treaty 
the Chineſe had ever been concerned in ſince the foun- 
dation of their empire, and it brought on a new ar- 
tangement. They granted the Ruſſians the liberty 
of ſending a caravan every year to Pekin, an indul- 
rence which had always been denied to foreigners 
with the utmoſt precaution, It was eaſily perceived 
that the Tartars, though they conformed to the man- 
ners and government of the Chineſe, did not adopt 
their political maxims. „ 

This liberty granted to the Ruſſians did not inſpire The Ruf- 
them with moderation. They perſiſted in their uſur- — 
pations, and built, thirty leagues beyond the ſtipu- fend a cara- 
ated limits, a city, which they called Albaſſinſkoi na; 3 
or Jaſca. The Chineſe, having in vain complained make other 
ak this encroachment, at laſt determined to avenge g& carsy.. 
themſelves in 1715. As the Czar was engaged in a i on the 
var on the Baltic, and could not ſpare troops to de- chat king- 
fend the extremities of Tartary, the place was taken dom. 
ater a ſiege of three years. 

The court of Peterſburgh was prudent enough not 
to give way to a fruitleſs reſentment. They ſent a 
miniſter to Pekin in 1719, with inſtructions to renew 
the trade that had been loſt amidſt the late diſturb- 


ces. The negotiation ſucceeded ; but the cara- 
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BOOKyan of 1721 not being conducted with more caution 
— than the former, it was agreed, that for the future 
no tranſactions ſhould be carried on between the two 
nations except upon the frontiers. 

Before this new arrangement, a caravan went every 
year from Peterſburgh, traverſed immenſe deſerts 
and was met on the frontiers of China by ſome hun. 
dreds of ſoldiers, who eſcorted it to the capital of the 
empire. There, all who belonged to it were ſhut up 
in a caravanſera, to wait till the merchants ſhould 
offer them the refuſe of their warehouſes. The traf. 
fic being thus completed, the caravan returned to 
Ruſſia, and arrived at Peterſburgh three years after 
it had ſet out from thence. 

In the ordinary courſe of things, the indifferent 
merchandiſe brought by the caravan would have been 
of very little value; but as this trade was carried on 
for the court, and that the goods were always fold 
under the immediate inſpection of the ſovereign, com- 
modities of the worſt kind acquired a value. The 
admiſſion to this kind of fair was a privilege which 
the monarch ſeldom granted but to his favourites. 
All were defirous of approving themſelves worthy of 
this diſtinction, and the way to ſucceed was by over- 
bidding each other without diſcretion, as each was 
ambitious that his name ſhould appear upon the lit 
of the buyers. Notwithſtanding: this ſhameful emu- 
lation, what was put up to ſale was fo trifling, that 
the produce, deducting the conſumption of the court, 
never amounted to 100,000 crowns [ 12,5001. ]. 

Since the caravans have been diſcontinued, two 
large magazines have been eſtabliſhed at Kiatcha, 
one Ruſſian, and the other Chineſe, where all the 
articles, intended for exchange, are depoſited. Com- 
miſſaries appointed by the two nations ſuperintend 
this trade, in which ſpecie is very ſeldom uſed. I 
the Ruſſians, who never give any, are obliged ſome- 
times to receive gold, they are compelled to cede i 
to the crown upon terms which indemnify it for the 
taxes it would have levied on the merchandiſe. 
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The moſt conſiderable of the articles which the B; 0 o x 
Chineſe bring to this ſtaple, is green tea, of an in- 
finitely ſuperior quality to that which Europe re- ORE 
ceives acroſs the immenſe tract of ſea, Accordingly 

* Ruſſians are obliged to pay for it as much as 
Wl twenty livres [168. 8d.] per pound; although they 
eeidom fell it again for more than fifteen or ſixteen 
[from 128. 6d. to 13s. 4d.]. To indemnify them for 
p this loſs, they never fail to raiſe the price of their 
1 Wl furs : but this artifice turns out leſs to their advantage 
than to that of the government, which receives a tax 
of five-and-twenty per cent. upon every thing that 
ss bought or fold. The cuſtoms at Kiatcha ſome- 
times return to the ſtate as far as two millions of livres 
+ Wl [53.3331]. 6s. 8d.]; in that caſe the trade of Ruſſia 
n WI vith China muſt amount to fix millions [2 5, oool. ]. 
a It was not ſo conſiderable, when Peter I. endea- 
1 WT roured to eſtabliſh, through independent Tartary, a 
communication between Siberia and India. 
1 That great prince, whoſe mind was always en- 
1 Wl caged in ſome uſeful project, was deſirous of opening 
« WT that communication by means of the Sirth, which 
of WI waters the Turkeſtan; and in 1719 he ſent 2500 
nen in order to make himſelf maſter of that river. 
38 There was no ſuch river to be found; its waters 
it had been turned off, and conveyed through ſeveral 
i. WF channels to the lake Arall. This had been done by | 
at MW the Uſbeck Tartars, who had taken umbrage at the | 
it, WJ iepeated obſervations they had ſeen making. So N 
ſingular an incident therefore determined the Ruſ- | 
vo fans to return to Aſtracan. The government had * 
FR Bio light of this object, when, towards the year 17338, | 
he MW tie inhabitants of the two Bucharias, known by the 
n- name of Bucharſis, were themſelves defirous of trad- 
od ing with Ruſſfia. To encourage this unexpected event, 
che treaſury gave up part of the enormous duties 1t 
ge- generally requires. Orenbourg became the feat of 
it chis new trade. The Tartars bring there, from their 
he on territories, thoſe beautiful fleeces of lambs, that 
re cut out of their dams bellies, in order that the 
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' Boo x ſkins may be clouded, white and fine. They alſo 


V. 


— 


of ſome Indians having been ſhipwrecked on the 


The Indians went into Perſia, where they embarked 
on the Hircanian Sea, failed up the Wolga, penetrat- 
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bring various kinds of merchandiſe which they haye 
drawn from Indoſtan, and eſpecially a quantity of 
rough diamonds. They likewiſe bring about four 
hundred quintals of excellent rhubarb. Each quin. 
tal coſts 500 livres [20]. 16s. 8d.], and the college of 
trade ſells it for nearly double that ſum. 

We cannot form ſo advantageous an idea of the 
connections of Ruſſia with the Indies by the Caſpian 
Sea. This was, however, in the remoteſt ages, the 
track by which Europe and Aſia communicated with 
each other. The regions bordering upon that im- 
menſe lake, which are at preſent very much depo. 
pulated, extremely poor, and in a ſavage ftate, af. 
ford to intelligent minds undoubted proofs of former 
ſplendour. Coins of the ancient Kaliphs are daily 
diſcovered there, Theſe monuments, with others 
equally authentic, would feem to favour the account 


coaſts of the Elbe in the reign of Auguſtus, which 
has always been conſidered as fabulous, notwithſtand- 
ing the concurrent teſtimony of cotemporary writers 
who related the fact. It has never been underſtood 
how any inhabitants of India could fail on the Ger- 
manic ſeas ; but, was it more wonderful to ſee an In- 
dian trading in the northern countries, than to ſee a 
Roman make his way into India through Arabia? 


ed into Permia'by the Kama, and from thence might 
embark on the Northern Sea or on the Baltic. 

Enterpriſing men have appeared, and will for ever 
appear, in all ages. Man has within himſelf a natu- 
ral energy that torments him ; and which is directed 
by taſte, caprice, or faſtidiouſneſs, to the moſt ſingu- 
lar attempts. He is curious, and deſirous of ſeeing 
and of being informed. The thirſt of knowledge 18 
leſs univerſal, but it is more irreſiſtible than that of 
gold. Man travels to a great diſtance in order to ac- 
quire ſomething to ſpeak of, and to make himſelf be 
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fame produces in one, the impatience of miſery oc- 
| afions in another. It is imagined that fortune is 
more eaſily acquired in diſtant regions, than near our 
own home. Men go a great way to obtain, without 
fatigue, what they could not otherwiſe get without 
aſſiduous labour. They travel through lazineſs, or 
in ſearch of fools and dupes. There are ſome wretch- 
ed beings who flatter themſelves they ſhall eſcape 
their deſtiny by running away from it. There are 
{me intrepid men who court danger; others, with- 
out either ſtrength of mind or virtue, cannot ſupport 
a poverty which lowers them in ſociety beneath their 
tation or their birth. Ruin ſuddenly brought on, 
either by gaming, by diſſipation, or by 1l|-concerted 
ſchemes, reduces others to a ſtate of indigence to 
which they are ſtrangers, and which they go to con- 
ceal at the poles, or under the equator. To theſe 
cauſes may be added others that are productive of 
conſtant emigrations : ſuch as, the oppreſſions of bad 


frequency of diſgraceful puniſhments, which drive 
the guilty man from a country where he would be 
r: Wodliged to walk with his eyes turned to the ground, 
n- another, where he may boldly paſs for a man of 
a probity, and look his equals in the face. 

1? No ſooner had the Engliſh diſcovered Ab 
ed bout the middle of the ſixteenth century, and ſet- 


governments, want of religious toleration, and the 
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ſpoken of in his own country. What the deſire of 3 0 O K 


V. 
—— 


it. led a commerce with Ruſſia, than they formed the 


cht roject of opening a way into Perſia by the Wolga 
ind the Caſpian Sea, which would be much eaſier 
er nd ſhorter than that of the Portugueſe, who were 
eu- bliged to ſail round Africa and part of Aſia, to get 


ordering upon the Caſpian Sea, produce much rich- 
r commodities than the ſouthern. The filks of Chir- 
an, Mazanderan, and more eſpecially Gilan, are the 
ft in all the Eaſt, and might be employed with ad- 


2 


nto the Gulf of Perſia, A further inducement to 
attempt this, was, that the northern parts of Perſia, 


antage in any manufactures. But the trade of the 


B OO KEngliſh was not yet ſufficiently confirmed, to en. 
counter the difficulties that muſt attend ſo vaſt and 
ſo complicated an undertaking. 


- bliſhed ſome ſilk manufactures in his dominions, wa 


defend thoſe conqueſts. Ruſſia, however, did not te. 
ſolve to relinquiſh the provinces ſhe had uſurped, til 


1 Engliſh woollen cloths, by way of the Wolga and tht 
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Some years after, a duke of Holſtein, who had eſt. 


not deterred by theſe difficulties. He wanted to get 
the raw filk from Perſia, and ſent ambaſladors thither 
of whom there never has been any other account but 
that of their voyage. | = 

When the French were convinced of the influence 
of trade on the political balance of Europe, they all 
wiſhed to procure Perſian ſilks by the way of Ruſſia; 
but their fatal paſſion for conqueſt made them forget 
this project, as well as many others that have beer 
ſuggeſted by men of underſtanding, for the proſperity 
of that great nation. 

Peter I. guided by his own genius, his own ex. 
perience, and the informations of foreigners, could 
not but be ſenſible at laſt, that his ſubjects were the 
people who ought to enrich themſelves by the pro- 
ductions of Perſia, and in proceſs of time by thoſe af 
India. Accordingly, in 1722, at the beginning of the 
commotions that have overturned the empire of the 
Sophis, that great prince ſeized upon the fertile re: 
gions bordering on the Caſpian Sea. The heat of the 
climate, the dampneſs of the foil, and the malignan- 
cy of the air, deſtroyed the troops that were left to 


ſhe found, in the year 1736, that Kouli Khan, wht 
had conquered the Turks, could compel her to re 
ſtore them. | 

The Court of Perterſburgh laid afide all thought 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of the 
world, when an Engliſhman of the name of Elto 
laid a ſcheme, in 1741, for putting his country 1 
poſſeſſion of it. This enterpriſing man was in the 
ſervice of Ruſſia; his propoſal was, to convey tit 


Caſpian. Sea, to Perſia, to the north of Indoſtan, aue 
| I 
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to the greateſt part of Tartary. In conſequence of B 0 K 
„ 


this traffic, he was to receive in exchange, gold, and 
ſuch commodities as the Armenians fold at an ex- 
travagant price, being maſters of all the inland trade 
of Aſia, This project was warmly adopted by the 
Engliſh Company in Muſcovy, and favoured by the 
Ruſſian miniſtry. 

But the Engliſh adventurer had ſcarce begun to 
put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who wanted 
bold and active men to ſecond his ambition, found 
means to entice him into his ſervice, and by his aſ- 
iſtance to make himſelf maſter of the Caſpian Sea. 
The court of Peterſburgh, exaſperated at this treach- 
ery, revoked, in 1746, all the privileges they had 
granted; but this was an ineffectual remedy for ſo 
great an evil. The untimely death of the Perſian 
tyrant was much more likely to * matters into 
their former ſtate. 

That great revolution, which once more plunged 
the Sophy's dominions into a more complete anarchy 
than ever, reſtored to the Ruſſians the dominion 
over the Caſpian Sea. This was a neceſſary prelude 
to the opening of a trade with Perſia and India, but 


met with almoſt inſuperable obſtacles from the Ar- 
nenians. An active nation, accuſtomed to the Eaſt- 
ern manners, in poſſeſſion of a large capital, extreme- 
ly frugal in their expences, who had already formed 
connections from time immemorial, entered into the 
minuteſt details, and embraced the moſt comprehen- 
live ſpeculations : ſuch a nation was not eaſily to be 
ſupplanted. Nor did the court of Ruſſia expect it; 
but, on the contrary, endeavoured to increaſe the 
wmber of theſe able merchants, anciently ſettled at 
Atracan. Its views have not been crowned with 
luccets. It is however exerting itſelf to ſurmount 
lie obſtacles that have prevented it; and there is 
nuch to expect from the new kind of ſpirit that ſeems 
0 animate the whole kingdom of Ruſſia. 
Fol. II. | * 


was not alone ſufficient to inſure its ſucceſs ; which 
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BO OR This empire, which, like all others, roſe from ſmal! 
a beginnings, is become, in proceſs of time, the largeſt 
Extent, go- in the world. Its extent from eaſt to welt is two 
vernment thouſand two hundred leagues, and from ſouth to 
populatron, . 
and reve= north about eight hundred. 
ta Excepting the provinces conquered at the begin. 
ning of this century on the borders of the Baltic, 
which have preſerved all the rights they before en. 
joyed ; the Ukraine, which has been maintained in 
the poſſeſſion of ſome of its rights; and the wander. 
ing tribes which it has been impoſſible to ſubmit to 
any regular fyſtem of policy; all the other parts of 
the empire are ſubject to the ſame form of government, 
Under theſe arbitrary laws, a body of ignorant 
clergy live, who in former times were formidable 
but who are become tractable ſince they have been 
- tripped of the poſſeſſions laviſhed upon them by {u- 
perſtition, and of the million of ſlaves who uſed to 
cultivate them. | N 
After this, a body of nobility preſents themſelves 
who are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the lands, and keep 
in their dependence all the unfortunate men who 
_ cultivate them at the ſweat of their brow. | 
After theſe, comes the clafs of free men. Theſe 
are jo obſcure, that Europe has for a long time been 
ignorant of their exiſtence, At preſent we kno) 
that they are compoſed of ſome foreigners, moſtly 
Germans, whom a reftleſs ſpirit has determined, 0 
neceſſity compelled, to ſeek a new country; of ſe 
veral happy and intelligent natives, whoſe chain 
have been gradually broken, and who profeſs tht 
arts and commerce in the cities; of a ſmall numbel 
of cultivators, who have entirely at their own dil 
poſat the poor inheritance that has been tranſmittec 
to them ſrom their anceſtors. The property of thel 
farmers becomes, by degrees, the prey of ſome ric 
man, who, by making them ſome intereſted advan 
ces, has indulged them in their lazineſs, or in the 
Drofuſiop. 
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them that name, are the ſlaves. At the beginning 
oF of the fixteenth century, there were few of them, 
ol and theſe all priſoners of war. The lords were then 

in pofleſſion of fiefs, and the people cultivated lands 
„chat belonged to them. A new arrangement took 
place after the conqueſt of Cazan and Aftracan. 
Theſe beautiful and fertile provinces were ſo power- 
jul an attraction to the Ruſſian peaſants, that in or- 
der to put a ſtop to the emigration, which was be- 


al to their own glebe was publiſhed in 1556, At 
this fatal period they loft their property as well as 
their perſonal liberty. Their oppreſſion has ſince 
been increaſed, and the human ſpecies has been more 
and more degraded. 

This is undoubtedly the cauſe that has retarded or 
annihilated the population throughout the whole em- 
pre, In 1753, it did not contain more than eight 
million nine hundred and ſixty-five thouſand three 
hundred and ſixteen males. Suppoſing the number 
of women equal to that of men, the whole amounted 
toſeventeen million nine hundred and thirty thouſand 
ix hundred and thirty-two fouls. To this number 
vere added the twelve hundred thouſand inhabitants 
di the provinces taken from Sweden in the beginning 
o the century ; and it was then found that Ruſſia 
ad under its dominion nineteen million one hundred 
nd thirty thouſand fix hundred and thirty-two ſub- 
eds, excluſive of the clergy, the nobility and the 
my, If the wars with Pruſſia, Poland, and Tur- 
ey, epidemical difeaſes, and rebellions; ave finee 
ecaſioned an evident diminution of the former po- 
ulation ; the great acquiſitions recently made in Li- 
mania, muſt have filled the deficiency cauſed by 
eſe dreadful ſcourges. 

In ſtates, where the population is not numerous, 

le public revenue cannot be conſiderable. It was 

arce any thing in money, when Peter I. aſcended 

© throne, This prince raiſed it to thirty-five mil. 
R 1 


coming general, the rigorous law which confined them 
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BOO K lions [I, 458, 3331. 6s. 8d.]. Anna brought it up to 
wy lixty [2,500,0001.], and Elizabeth to one hundred 
and twenty millions | 5,000,000l.], It was carried 
ſill higher during the war with the Turks, but was 
reduced, at the peace, to the {ſtandard it was at when 
the troubles commenced. At this period, the trea. 
ſury owed rather confiderable ſums to the Genoeſe 
and Hollanders, which have ſince been paid off 
It owed to the nation near two hundred millions 
8, 333.3331. 0s. 8d.] in bank bills, for which it had 
mortgaged a quantity of copper diſtributed in the 

| different coffers of the empire. 9 
= It is an opinion generally received, that the people 
1 are groaning under the weight of their taxes. Even 
after the burden has been much alleviated, it muſt 
ſtill be more lightened, if the arts do not multiply, 
and eſpecially if agriculture be not remarkably im. 

proved. i 

It would be in vain to encourage it in the northern 
provinces ; nothing can thrive in thoſe frozen de- 
ierts. The ſcattered inhabitants of this inhoſpitable 
climate will never be ſupplied with any kind of food 
and raiment, except what they can procure from 
birds, fiſh, and wild beaſts ; nor will they ever have 
any thing beſide theſe to pay their taxes with. 
Further from the north, nature begins to wear a 
milder aſpect, and the country is more populous, and 
more capable of vegetation. In moſt of the provin- 
ces, the labourer is in want of nothing but more per 
fect utenſils, better methods and more extenſive 
means for cultivation. The progreſs of knowledge 
gives reaſon to think that theſe deficiencies will be 
remedied. Particular attention will be paid to tht 
Ukraine, which is, perhaps, the moſt fruitful coun 
try in the known world. It ſupplies Ruſſia with mok 
of her home conſumption and articles of trade; and 
yet ſhe does not receive the twentieth part of wha 
it might be made to produce. The government . 
ſucceed the more readily in encouraging rural labours 
as the Ruſſians have an averſion for reſiding in towns 
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and that they have iron at their diſpoſal, which is B O O K 


the great and ineſtimable primum mobile of agricul- v. 
ture. Nature has furniſhed it in plenty to moſt of 


the countries of the empire, and has given it to Si- 


beria in as perfect a ſtate as even to Sweden. 

Beſide theſe iron mines, there are alſo others which 
contain thoſe precious metals that have excited the 
cupidity of all nations, and in all ages. The ſilver 
mines near Argun have long been known; and others, 
both of filver and gold, have lately been diſcovered 
in the country of the Baſkirs. It would be prudent 
in ſome nations to condemn theſe ſources of wealth 
to oblivion ; but this 1s not the caſe with Ruſſia, where 
all the inland provinces are ſo poor, that they are 
ſcarcely acquainted with thoſe ſigns that have been 
univerſally agreed upon to repreſent every article of 
commerce. | a 

The trade which the Ruſſians have opened with ee 
China, Perſia, Turkey, and Poland, conſiſts princi- guftia. 
apally in furs, ſuch as ermine, fables, white wolves, 
and black foxes ſkins, which all come from Siberia. 
Although the caprice of the conſumers has raiſed the 
ralue of theſe precious furs beyond what could have 
been expected, yet their price is ſtill increaſing. 
Theſe commercial connections ſhould be extended to 
ther objects. | : 

The exchanges of the empire with the ſtates of the 
brand Signior, were reckoned nothing, or very in- 
conſiderable. They will ſoon become of conſequence, 
it the Ruſſians know how to avail themſelves of the 
nght acquired by the laſt treaties, of paſſing from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Black Sea. This privilege, 
nich no other nation had yet obtained, and which 
none has acquired ſince, muſt give to the trade and 
arigation of the Ruſſians a degree of extenſion, the 
bundaries of which it would be preſumptuous to fix. 
But the greateſt demand for the produce of the 
duntry will always be on the coaſts of the Baltic; 
FCe it is a fact, that the merchandiſe which con- 
R iij 
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B O O K lions [I, 458, 3331. 6s. 8d.]. Anna brought it up to 
V-  tixty | I.], and Elizabeth h 

wy. lixty 2, 500, oool. J, abeth to one hundred 
and twenty millions [S, ooo, OOol. J. It was carried 
ſtill higher during the war with the Turks, but was 
reduced, at the peace, to the ſtandard it was at when 
the troubles commenced. At this period, the trea. 
ſury owed rather conſiderable ſums to the Genoeſe 
and Hollanders, which have ſince been paid of 
It owed to the nation near two hundred million 
8.333.333. 6s. 8d.] in bank bills, for which it had 
mortgaged a quantity of copper diſtributed in the 
different coffers of the empire. 

It is an opinion generally received, that the people 
are groaning under the weight of their taxes. Even 
after the burden has been much alleviated, it muſt 

ſtill be more lightened, if the arts do not multiply, 
A and eſpecially if agriculture be not remarkably im. 
9 | proved. | 

| It would be in vain to encourage it in the northern 
Q provinces ; nothing can thrive in thoſe frozen de- 
ierts. The ſcattered inhabitants of this inhoſpitable 
climate will never be ſupplied with any kind of food 

|; and raiment, except what they can procure from 
Jy birds, fiſh, and wild beaſts ; nor will they ever have 
any thing beſide theſe to pay their taxes with. . 
4 Further from the north, nature begins to wear a 
, milder aſpect, and the country is more populous, and 


more capable of vegetation. In moſt of the provin- 0 
ces, the labourer is in want of nothing but more per. : 
fect utenſils, better methods and more extenſive F 
means for cultivation. The progreſs of knowledge , 
gives reaſon to think that theſe deficiencies will be 1 
remedied. Particular attention will be paid to thai, 
Ukraine, which is, perhaps, the moſt fruitful coun. 
try in the known world. It ſupplies Ruſſia with mol A 
of her home conſumption and articles of trade; and * 
yet ſhe does not receive the twentieth part of WHA 
it might be made to produce. The government WU : 


ſucceed the more readily in encouraging rural labours 
as the Ruſſians have an averſion for reſiding in tow! 
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and that they have iron at their diſpoſal, which is B O O KR 
the great and ineſtimable primum mobile of agricul- 
ture. * Nature has furniſhed it in plenty to moſt of 
the countries of the empire, and has given it to Si- 
beria in as perfect a ſtate as even to Sweden. 


V. 


Beſide theſe iron mines, there are alſo others which 
contain thoſe precious metals that have excited the 
cupidity of all nations, and in all ages. The ſilver 
mines near Argun have long been known ; and others, 


both of filver and gold, have lately been diſcovered 


in the country of. the Baſkirs. It would be prudent 
in ſome nations to condemn theſe ſources of wealth 
to oblivion ; but this is not the caſe with Ruſſia, where 
all the inland provinces are ſo poor, that they are 
ſcarcely acquainted with thoſe ſigns that have been 
univerſally agreed upon to repreſent every article of 
commerce. „ 
The trade which the Ruſſians have opened with gener 
China, Perſia, Turkey, and Poland, conſiſts princi- Ruſla. 
apally in furs, ſuch as ermine, fables, white wolves, 
and black foxes ſkins, which all come from Siberia. 
Although the caprice of the conſumers has raiſed the 
ralue of theſe precious furs beyond what could have 
been expected, yet their price is ſtill increaſing. 
theſe commercial connections ſhould be extended t 
(ther objects. | 3 
The exchanges of the empire with the ſtates of the 
brand Signior, were reckoned nothing, or very in- 
eonſiderable. They will ſoon become of conſequence, 
f the Ruſſians know how to avail themſelves of the 
ght acquired by the laſt treaties, of paſſing from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Black Sea. This privilege, 
wich no other nation had yet obtained, and which 
zone has acquired fince, muſt give to the trade and 
narigation of the Ruflians a degree of extenſion, the 
wundaries of which it would be preſumptuous to fix. 
But the greateſt demand for the produce of the 
cbuntry will always be on the coaſts of the Baltic; 
ce it is a fact, that the merchandiſe which con- 
R 14 
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B O O E ſtantly goes from the ſingle port of Peterſburgh, ex- 


* V 
* 


ceeds by a ninth part the quantity that is ſent from 
the other two-and-forty cuftoms of the empire. In 
1773, the exports of Ruſſia, including the duty of 
five-and-twenty per cent. claimed by the ſovereign, 
amounted to 106,401,735 livres [4,433,400l. 28. 6d.]: 
the imports, including the ſame duty, did not exceed 
66,544,005 livres [2,772,0001. 17s. 6d.]. Conſequent- 
ly the apparent balance was 39,557,830 livres 
[1,648,2421. 18s. 4d.]. We have ſaid the apparent 
balance; for it is well known, by all perſons who are 
converſant in theſe matters, that the articles which 
come into the country, being generally of a ſmaller 
bulk than thoſe which go out of it, muſt neceſſarily 
furniſh more frequent opportunities of ſmuggling. 
No country is ſo happily ſituated as Ruſſia is for 
extending its commerce. Almoſt all its rivers are 
navigable. Peter the Great improved this natural 
advantage by the aſſiſtance of art, and ordered canals 
to be cut to join thoſe rivers together. The moſt im- 


portant of them are finiſhed; others are not quite 


completed, and ſome are only planned. Such is the 
grand project of joining the Caſpian Sea to the Euxine, 
by digging a canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. 


Unfortunately, theſe means, which render the cit- 


culation of all commodities fo eaſy throughout the 
Whole empire, and which open fo ready a communi- 
cation with all parts of the globe, are rendered uſelels 
by a multiplicity of obſtacles. The government has 
taken off part of the reftraints which had ariſen from 
defective inſtitutions. Thoſe which are owing to the 
manners will not fo eaſily be got the better of. 
Peter I. decreed that the vaſſals who were poſſeſſed 
of 2500 livres [104]. 3s. 4d.], ſhould have the right 
of being free, upon condition that they and the! 


deſcendants ſhould pay annually to the heirs of their 


former maſter, what he exacted from them betore 
their freedom. Theſe new citizens, without either edu. 
cation or principles, moſtly became merchants ; they 
brought with them into their recent ſituation th 
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rices they had contracted in ſervitude, and tranſmit- B O O R 
ted them to their poſterity. The preſent generation V- 
ſtill partakes of its origin. | n, 
The laws do not allow the foreign merchants to 
buy up the productions of the empire, in any other 
place except in the ports; and by the nature of the 
government, the natives have not, or cannot appear 
to have, capitals conſiderable enough to form large 
magazines. Traders are therefore under a neceſſity 
of employing ſome Ruſlian agent to make the pur- 
chaſes. This man, at the time of his undertaking 
the buſineſs, always requires half of the ſtipulated 
price; and the reſt is to be paid om the delivery of 
the goods. Theſe are ſeldom ſo good as they ſhould 
be; and yet the purchaſer does not often refuſe them, 
either becauſe he has ſome orders to fulfil, or becauſe 
he is apprehenſive, not without reaſon, that he ſhall 
ble all the money he has advanced. 
If the foreigner ſhould have any thing to ſell, he 
cannot find purchaſers unleſs he will allow them a 
credit of a year, or a year and a half. At the time 
of payment, they uſually aſk for a freſh indulgence, 
fit be refuſed them, they are condemned to an in- 
tereſt of eighteen per cent. The more the debt in- 
creaſes, the more diſtant is the will or the poſſibility 
of ſatisfying it. Even the atrociouſneſs of the re- 
gulations contrived to prevent or to puniſh bankrupt- 
es, is favourable to the inſolvent or fraudulent debtor. 
lt ſeldom happens that the mercy of the judges, or 
the corruption of the courtiers, does not ſcreen them 
from the puniſhments decreed againſt them by law. 
Powerful protections, if they ſhould be neceſſary, will 
gratify the vengeance of the deluded creditor; but 
after he has obtained theſe decrees, purchaſed at a 
ſery high price, he will only be more certainly dil- 
pointed in the expectation of recovering any thing 
that was due to him. = 
Theſe diſhoneſt acts and depredations have not pre- 
*ented the trade of the empire from making a toler- 


idle progreſs, This would have been more rapid, 
as Rin 
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BOO k and more conſiderable, if the phyſical and natural 


| Military 
ſtrength of. 
Ruſha. 


ty. Let us ſee what influence the army could have 
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advantages had not been obſtinately oppoſed by po. 
litical or moral cauſes ; if a miniſtry, ſeduced or cor. 
rupted, had not put a ſtop to competition, by favour. 
ing England to the prejudice of other nations. A 
better arrangement in this intereſting part of admi. 
niſtration would contribute much to the public felici. 


upon it. 

When Peter I. aſcended the throne, the military 
in Ruſſia conſiſted only of 40,co0 Strelits, undiſci- 
plined and ferocious men, who had no courage but 

againſt the people whom they oppreſſed, and againſt 
the ſovereign, whom they depoſed or murdered at 
pleaſure. This great prince diſbanded thoſe ſeditious 
troops, and eſtabliſhed an army, modelled after thoſe 
of the other ſtates in Europe. 

Since the death of this reformer of the empire, the 
troops have been {till more improved, and eſpecially 
increaſed. They have been gradually raiſed to three | 
hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand tour hundred and 
fifty. ſeven men. 

Notwithſtanding the bravery, number, and diſci. 
pline of its troops, Ruſſia is, of all the powers, that 
which ought to be the moſt cautious of expoſing the 
lives of its ſubjects. The deſire of increaſing a ter- 
ritory already too extenſive, ſhould never tempt the 
Ruſhans far from their own frontiers, or induce them 
to begin hoſtilities. Ruſſia will never form a cloſe 
and compact ſtate, or become an enlightened and 
flouriſhing nation, unleſs it ſhould renounce the rage 
o conqueſt, to apply ſolely to the arts of peace. 
None of its neighbours can compel it to depart from 
this ſalutary ſyſtem. 

On the north fide, the empire is better guarded 
hy the Frozen ſea, than it would be by ſquadrons 
and fortreſſes. 

To the Eaſt, a fingle battalion and two field _ 
would diſperſe all the hordes of Tartars that ſhould 
attempt to moleſt it. 
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al Should Perſia ever again become powerful enoughB © 0 K 
b. bo make any attempts againſt this empire, they would 
r- be rendered ineffectual by the Caſpian Sea, and by 


r. MW thoſe immenſe deſerts which ſeparate that country 
A from Ruſha. | 1 

li- To the South, ſeditions, ignorance, want of difci- 
i- pline, and every kind of corruption that diſgraces a 
ve nation, had for a century paſt ſhaken the Ottoman 


empire. The Ruſſians have fallen unawares upon 
ry the Turks, in this ſtate of degradation, and have con- 
eil. WE tributed to enfeeble them ſtill more. They have 
ut broken the ties which attached the Tartars to this 
nit WM dominion; and by procuring the ceſſion of ſome 
at Wl forts and harbours in the Crimea, have ſecured to 
us WM themſelves the power of regulating, as their policy 
oe requires, the movements of this indefatigable, de- 
ſtructive, and ferocious body of horſe. 
he To the Weſt, the Ruſhans have nothing to fear 
ily tom the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, 
ree nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, and who 
nd have lately been deprived of half of their territory. 
In the beginning of this century, Sweden loſt thoſe 
ſci- ct her conqueſts from which ſhe derived ſtrength and 
hat WE riches. Whatever degree of energy ſhe may acquire 
the Wl from her new conſtitution, ſhe will never become a 
er- formidable power. Far from being in a condition to 
the Wl iggrandize herſelf at the expence of the Ruſſians, ſhe 
em Wl vill, on the contrary, always have reaſon to fear, that 
loſe WMH lie ſhall be deprived by them of what ſtill remains to 
and ber in Finland. | | 
age It may poſſibly happen, that the fault which the. 
ice. Wl Court of Peterſburghh as committed, in approximating 
rom che Pruſſian territory to their poſſeſſions, may one day 
cation hoſtilities. Some favourable circumſtances 
del WW nay perhaps determine this new neighbour to make 
ons WM ood the claims of the Teutonic Knights upon Li- 
ona ; and then the blood of the Ruſſians and Pruſ- 
ces dans would ſtain the waters of the Baltic, and would 
ld WF de confounded under the walls of Riga. The am- 
"ton of the houſe of Brandenburg will, however, bg 
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prevent that power from railing any conſiderable 
alarms in the North. 

We learn, from theſe obſervations, that the empire 
might diminiſh conſiderably its land forces, if they 
were deſtined only to guard its provinces from inva- 


ſion : but as their chief employment is to retain un- 


der the yoke people who are always diflatisfied with 
an oppretlive government, it is not an eaſy matter to 
determine how far they ought to be reduced. The 
navy muſt be conſidered in another point of view. 
The inconſiderable connections of Ruſſia with the 
reſt of Europe were wholly carried on by land, when 
the Engliſh, in ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by 
the northern ſeas, diſcovered the port of Archangel, 


Having failed up the Dwina, they came to Moſcoy, | 


and there laid the foundation of a new trade. 
Ruſha had as yet no other communication with 


her neighbours but by this port, when Peter I. in- 
vited the traders who frequented the White Sea to | 


come to the Baltic, and endeavoured to procure a 
more extenſive and advantageous mart for the pro- 
ductions of his empire. His creative genius ſoon 


enlarged his views; and he was ambitious of making | 


his country become a maritime power. 

His firſt aftention was engaged in the conſtruction 
of veſſels fit for the defence of his own coaſts, and 
for attacking thoſe of his neighbours. Theſe are 
galleys of different dimenfions, ſome of which are 
titted for cavalry, but a greater number for infantry. 


As the troops themſelves, who are taught to manage } 


the oar, compoſe the crews, the galleys are armed 


without expence or delay. The anchor is dropped | 
every night, and the forces land where they are leaſt | 


expected. | 
When the landing is effected, the troops draw the 
zalleys on ſhore, and form an intrenched camp of 


them. Part of the army are left to guard them; | 


and the reſt are diſperſed about the country, upon 


which contributions are to be levied. When the ex- | 
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pedition is at an end, they re-embark, in order to B OO K 
renew the ſame plunder and devaſtation on ſome . 
other ſpot. A number of experiments have ſhown 
the efficacy of theſe armaments. 

This ſucceſsful beginning encouraged the reform- 
er of Ruſſia to attempt to have large ſhips: and it 
was at Cronſtadt, which ſerves as a harbour to Peterſ- 
burgh, that he ſtationed his fleets. | 

The ſea is not broad enough before the mouth of 
the harbour, The ſhips that are coming in are for- 
eibly driven, by the impetuoſity of the Nava, upon 
the dangerous coaſts of Finland. The way to it is 
through a channel ſo full of breakers, that they can- 
not be avoided, unleſs the weather be remarkably 
fine, The ſhips ſoon rot in the harbour. The ſail- 
ing of the ſquadrons is greatly retarded by the ice. 
There is no getting out but with an caiterly wind; # 
and the weſterly winds blow in thoſe latitudes the 5 
greateſt part of the ſummer. Another inconvenience 14 
s, that the dock-yards are at Peterſburgh, from = 
whence the ſhips cannot get to Cronſtadt, without # 
paſſing over a very dangerous flat that lies in the 
middle of the river. 

If Peter I. had not had that partiality which great 
men, as well as others, have for their own plans, he 
might eaſily have been made ſenſible that Cronſtadr 
and Peterſburg were improper places for the naval 
torces of Ruſſia, and that it was in vain to expect 
that art ſhould remove every natural diſadvantage. 
ile would have given the preference to Revel, which 
much better caculated for this important purpoſe. 
Perhaps, more mature reflections would even have 
convinced him, that it was not yet the proper time 
tor him to aſpire to this kind of power. 

It is demonſtrated both by reafon and experience, 
that a military navy muſt have for its baſis a trading 
ome, Ruſſia, of all the European nations, is that, 

which the abundance of its naval ſtores and the 
bulk and quantity of its productions, invites to a 1 
more active and more extenſive commerce. There 8 
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BO OK was not however a ſingle trading veſſel in the whole 
1 , empire, when the plan was adopted of ſupplying It 
with a fleet. The founder of an empire, who had 
been acquainted with the natural progreſs of things, 
would have firſt turned his views towards a commer. 
cial navy. This political arrangment was ſubverted; 
and the ſucceſſors of Peter I. have never deviated 


from this erroneous ſyſtem. None of them have 


thought of ſurmounting the obſtacles which, ariſing 
from a number of defective inſtitutions, have thwart. 
ed mercantile expeditions, by which good crews are 
formed. They have all confined themſelves to the 
{yſtem of maintaining and multiplying ſquadrons, 
which cannot have either knowledge or experience, 
At preſent this navy, the expence. of which is uſe- 
leſs, is compoſed upon the Baltic of thirty ſhips of 


the line, and twenty-one frigates; in the ſea of 


Azoph, it conſiſts of eleven ſhips of war, which 
ſcarce draw eleven feet of water : and at the mouth 
of the Danube, of ſeven or eight large barks, armed 
with guns of no inconſiderable diameter. It would 
be proper to diſband the greateſt part of theſe forces, 


till methods had been put in proce to render | 


them uſeful. 
Obſtacles The changes we have taken the liberty to ſuggeſt 
which Pre- are indiſpenſably neceſſary to render Ruſſia a flouriſh- 
proſperity ing ſtate ; but this is not the only thing required. 
1 To inſure the continuance of her proſperity, ſome 
chat might ſtability muſt be given to the order of the ſucceſſion. 
vepurincd The crown of Ruſſia was long hereditary ; Peter I. 
them, made it patrimonial; and it became, as it were, elec- 
tive at the laſt revolution. But every nation wiſhes 
to know upon what right its government is eſtabliſh- 
ed; and the claim that has the greateſt effect up- 
on the people is birth-right. When this evident 
mark of ſucceſſion is removed from the eyes of the 


multitude, univerſal revolt and diſſenſion prevail. 


But it is not enough to give the people a ſovereign | 


whom they cannot refuſe to acknowledge : that 10- 
vereign muſt make them happy; and this can never 
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be lod in Ruſſia, till the form of government be B O O K 
v. 


changed. 

Slavery, in whatever ſenſe we underſtand the 
word, is the ſtate into which the whole nation is 
fallen. Among the ſubjects of this empire, who are 
conſidered as free, there is not one of them who is 
morally certain of the ſafety of his perſon, of the 
permanent property of his fortune, or of liberty, 
which may not be taken from him, except in caſes 
previouſly determined by law. 

Under ſuch a government, no tie can ſubſiſt be- 


tween the members and their head. If he ſhould 


be always formidable to them, they are no leſs ſo to 
him. The ſtrength he exerts to oppreſs them, is no 
other than their own united ſtrength turned againſt 
themſelves. Deſpair, or a nobler ſentiment, may 
every inſtant turn it againſt him. 

The reſpect due to the memory of ſo great a man 
as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from declaring 
that his talents did not enable him at one view to 
diſcover every requiſite neceſſary to form a well-con- 
ſtituted ſtate. He was naturally a man of genius, 
and had been inſpired with a love of glory. This 
paſſion made him active, patient, aſſiduous, indefa- 
tigable, and capable of conquering every difficulty 
which nature, ignorance, or cuſtom, could oppoſe, 
to prevent the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. With 
theſe virtues, and the foreign aids he called in, he 
lucceeded in eſtabliſhing an army, a fleet, and a ſea- 
port. He made ſeveral regulations necellary for the 


prolecution of his great projects; but though-he has! 


been generally extolled as a lawgiver, he only enact- 
ed two or three laws, and thoſe bear the ſtamp of a 
lavage diſpoſition. He never proceeded ſo far as to 
combine the happineſs of his people with his own 
perſonal greatneſs. After his noble inſtitutions, his 
people were as wretched as ever; and ſtil] groaned 
under poverty, flavery and oppreſſion. He never 
relaxed in any one inſtance his arbitrary power, but 
ther made it more oppreſſive ; and bequeathed to 
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B O E his ſucceſſors that deteſtable and pernicious idea, tha! 
ne the ſubjects are nothing, and that the ſovereign is 


all. 
Since his death, this miſchievous ſyſtem has been 


conſtantly purſued. It has been impoſlible to incul. 
cate the idea that liberty is the birth-right of all men; 
that every well- regulated ſociety ought to be direct. 
ed to the general good; and that it is power obtain. 
ed by unlawful means which has deprived the greut. 
eſt part of the globe of this natural advantage. 
Such has been the opinion of Catherine II. A; 
ſoon as this celebrated princeſs had aſſumed the rein; 
of government, a report was ſpread on all tides, that 
her deſign was to reign over free men. At the in. 
ſtant when her intentions began to tranſpire, up- 
wards of a hundred thouſand vaſſals were preparing 
a revolt againſt their maſters. Many of the lord; 
who reſided upon their eſtates, were maſſacred. Thi 
commotion, the conſequences of which might hare 


ſubverted the ſtate, made it evident, that it was ne. 


ceſſary to tame the bears before their chains were 
broken; and that wholeſome laws, and a diffuſion oi 
knowledge, ought to precede liberty. 

Immediately, a ſyſtem of legiſlation was planned; 
and it was deſired that this code ſhould be approved 
of by the people themſelves, in order that they might 
reſpect and adhere to it as their own work. My 
children, ſaid the ſovereign to the deputies of her yall 
dominions, confider well with me the intereſts of the nu. 
tion let us unite in drawing up a body of laws, that maj 
eſtabliſh public Felicity upon a permanent baſis. 

Catherine attended afterwards to the forming of 
men ; and was direQed in her plan, by a bold and 
ſtriking truth, addrefled to Peter I, That prince 
was flattering himſelf with the greateſt ſucceſs, from 
the return of the young men whom he had lent to 
acquire knowledge in the moſt enlightened countries 
of Europe; when his buftoon, who was attending to 
him, folded a piece of paper as hard as he poſlibly 
could, and preſenting it to him, challenged him to 
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ctace the marks of the fold. But if it were impoſſi- B O O K 


ble to reform Ruſſia in a barbarous ſtate, what hopes 
can there be of reforming it in a corrupt one? If it 
were impoſſible to give good morals to a people 
who had none, how can we expect to inſtil them 
into the minds of thoſe who are tainted with bad 
ones? Theſe confiderations have determined Cathe- 
ine to leave the preſent generation to itſelf, and to 
give her whole attention to poſterity. 

By her care, ſchools have been eſtabliſhed, in 
which the nobility of both ſexes are inſtructed in the 
uſeful ſciences, and in the agreeable arts. Wiſe men, 


who have ſeen theſe inſtitutions on the ſpot, have 


cenſured the frivolouſneſs and parade that prevails 
in them: but reflection will ſooner or later correct 
any defects they may have. 

Other eſtabliſhments, perhaps ill more neceſſary, 
have been formed in favour of the people. There it 
b that young men, and young girls, receive, in ſe- 
parate dwellings, during a term of fifteen years, all 
the kinds of inſtruction adapted to the employments 
or p:viefions they are to exerciſe. When the ſo— 
cal yirtues have taken deep root in their hearts; 
when it has been impreſſed upon them, that honour 
the moſt noble recompenſe of a virtuous mind, and 
that ſhame is its moſt dreadful puniſhment, theſe pu- 
pils, born in a ſtate of ſlavery, will no longer have 
any maſter, and will become citizens in the utmoſt 
extent of the word. The good principles in which 
they have been educated, will diffuſe themſelves, in 
proceſs of time, from the centre of the empire to the 
moſt remote provinces; and with the morals which 
muſt neceſſarily reſult from them, a well-regulated 
liberty will be extended, which muſt inſure the fe- 
uy of the nation, under the eaſy reſtraint of the 
aus. 

To accelerate the progreſs, always too ſtow, of a 
ile legiſlation, and a good education, it would per- 
taps be proper to chooſe out one of the molt fertile 
Movinces ot the empire, to erect habitations there, 
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BOOK to ſupply them with all the implements of huſbandry, 
"Bios and to allot a portion of land to each houſe. It would 
then be adviſable to 1nvite free men from civilized 
countries, to give them the entire property of the 
houſes and lands prepared for them, to ſecure to 
them a ſubſiſtence for three years, and to have them 
governed by a chiet who ſhould have no property in 
the country. A toleration ſhould be granted to all 
religions, and conſequently private and domeſtic wor. 
ſhip ſhould be allowed, but no public form of wor. 

ſhip ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 

From hence the ſeeds of liberty would ſpread all 
over the empire : the adjacent countries would ſee 
the happineſs of theſe coloniſts, and with to be as 
happy as they. Were 1 to be caſt among ſavages, | 
I would not bid them build huts to ſhelter them from 
the inclemency of the weather; they would only 
laugh at me; but I would build one myſelf. When 
the ſevere ſeaſon came on, I ſhould enjoy the bene. 
fit of my foreſight ; the ſavage would ſee it, and next 
year he would imitate me. It is the ſame thing 
with an enſlaved nation; we are not to bid them 
be free; but we are to lay before their eyes the 
ſweets of liberty, and they will wiſh for them. 

I would by no means impoſe upon my coloniſts the 
burden of the firſt expences I had incurred on their 
account; much leſs would I entail the pretended 
debt upon their offspring. This would be falſe and 
inhuman policy. Is not a ſtate ſufficiently rewarded 
by a man of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years of 
age, who voluntarily devotes his perſon, his ſtrength, uh 
his talents, and his life, to the ſervice of the public? of 
Muſt he pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent he makes: WM x; 
When he becomes opulent, he may be conſidered WM thi 
as a ſubject, but not till the third or fourth generation, WM Th, 
if the project be meant to ſucceed, and if the people Ml rg 
can be brought to that condition, the advantages of 
which they have had time to be acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement, where the intereſts off 
the monarch will be blended with thoſe of the ſub- 
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ject, in order to ſtrengthen Ruſſia, ſhe muſt aim leſs ; Oo O K 
at glory, and ſacrifice the influence ſhe has aſſumed | 
over the general affairs of Europe. Peterſburgh, 
which has improperly been made a capital, mult be 
reduced to a mere commercial ſtaple ; and the ſeat 
of government transferred to the heart of the empire. 
t is from ſuch a centre of dominion, that a wile ſo- 
vereign, acquainted with the wants and reſources of 
his people, will effectually labour to unite the de- 
tached parts of that large empire. From the ſup- 
preſſion of every kind of flavery will ſpring up a mid- 
dle ſtate among the people, without which, neither 
arts, manners, nor learning, ever exiſted in any na- 
tion. | | 
Till this ſhall be accompliſhed, the court of Ruſſia 
wil endeavour in vain to enlighten the nation, by 
nviting famous men from all countries. Thoſe ex- 
WHT etics will periſh there, as foreign plants do in our 
green-houſes. In vain will they erect ſchools and 
academies at Peterſburgh ; in vain will they ſend pu- 
pils to Paris and to Rome, to be trained up under 
the beſt maſters. Thoſe young men, on their return 
from their travels, will be forced to negle& their ta- 
lents, and embrace an inferior ſtation to procure a 
© WJ ibfiftence. In all undertakings, much depends upon 
the firft ſteps we take; and the firſt ſtep is certainly 
o encourage mechanic arts, and the lower claſſes of 
nen. If we learn to till the ground, to dreſs ſkins, 
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de manufacture our wool, we ſhall ſoon ſee wealthy 

or fenilies ſpring up. From theſe will ariſe children, 

b ho, not chooſing to follow the laborious profeſſions 

bf their fathers, will begin to think, to converſe, to 

3 rwite, and to imitate nature; and then we ſhall have 

ed Miloſophers, orators, poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. 

„Their productions will be ſought after by rich men, ; 
1 and they will purchaſe them. As long as men are | 


n want, they will work, and continue their labour 

f ll their wants are ſatisfied. "Then they become in- 

0 lent, and unable to employ their timg ; and thus 

fe _ arts are in all places the offpri of genius 
of. 11, 
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B O O K and indolence, for men fly to them when they have 
V. no other reſources. 
8 If we attend to the progreſs of ſociety, We find 
huſbandmen plundered by robbers ; theſe huſband. 
men ſelect a few among themſelves to oppole the rob. 
bers, and thus they commence ſoldiers. While ſome 
are reaping, and the reſt are upon guard, ſome perſons 
looking on ſay to the labourers and ſoldiers ; * You 
* ſeem to be hard at work; if you that are huſband. 
* men will feed us, and you that are ſoldiers will de. 
fend us, we will beguile your labours with ous ſongs 
* and dances.“ Hence the origin of the 2 
or bard, and of the man of ſcience. In proceſs of 
time, the latter is ſometimes joined with the chief | 
againſt the people, and ſings the praiſes of tyranny ; 
fometimes with the people againſt the tyrant, and 
then he ſings the prailes of liberty. Whichever 
part he takes, he becomes a citizen of conſequence. 
Let us attend to the uſual progreſs of nature, and 
indeed it would be in vain to depart from it. We 
ſhall find all our efforts ineffectual, and every thing 
tending to decay around us; we ſhall be nearly in 
the ſame barbarous ſtate from which we endeavoured 
to extricate ourſelves: nor ſhall we be able to effect 
| this, till circumſtances ſhall give rife to an indigenous 
L policy on our own ſoil, the progreſs of which can at 
molt only be acclerated by foreign aſſiſtance. This m. 
is all we can reaſonably expect, and we muſt con- 


tinue to cultivate our land. rat 
| In this we ſhall find another apap, which is, ne 
| that the arts and ſciences of our own growth will h 
| gradually advance towards perfection, and we ſhall WM the 
f be originals ; whereas, if we copy foreign models, d 


we ſhall be ignorant of the cauſe of their perfection, WM tie 
and we ſhall never be any thing more than imperfect IM tim: 
| imitators. | 
| The picture we have here drawn of Ruſſia may be IM tor 
thought to be an improper digreſſion; but, perhaps, MM © f 
this is the time to form a right eſtimate of a power, Wl =: « 
which, for ſome years paſt, has ated ſo conſpicuons Fl un 
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WL 


and diſtinguiſhed a part. Let us now inquire into B O O E 
the connections other Furopean nations have formed _ _** 
with China. —_ 

Induſtry prevails among the Chineſe more than Trade of | 
among any other people in the world. In a country Oe OR 
too populous, notwithſtanding the plenty of produc- bouring 
tions, the expectation of approaching dearth makes e 
all the citizens induſtrious, active, and reſtleſs. They 
muſt neceſſarily be intereſted, mean, falſe, and de- 
ceitful. 

This rapacious diſpofition made the Chineſe re- 
nounce the ule of gold and filyer coin in their inland 
trade. They were forced to this by the great in- 
creaſe of coiners, and are reduced to the neceſlity of 
uling only copper money. 

Copper becoming ſcarce, theugh hiſtory has not 
informed us by what means, thoſe ſhells were after- 
wards brought into uſe, fo well known by the name 

| of Cowries. The government, having obſerved that 
the people grew difſatisfied with ſo brittle a commo- 
lity in lieu of coin, ordered that all copper utenſils 
in the empire ſhould be brought to the mint. This 
il judged expedient, proving inſufficient to anſwer 
the demands of the public, about four hundred temples 
of the god Fo were ordered to be demoliſhed, and all 
his idols melted down. After this, the court paid the 
magiſtrates and the army, partly in copper, and part- 
ly in paper currency. The people were ſo exaſpe- 
ated at theſe dangerous innovations, that the govern- 
ment was obliged to drop them. From that time,, 
which was three hundred years ago, copper coin is 
the only legal money. 

Notwithſtanding the ſelf.intereſted diſpoſition of 
tne Chineſe, their foreign connections were ſor a long 
time inconfiderable. Their diſtant behaviour with 
other people, proceeded from the contempt they had 
br them. At length, however, they grew deſirous 
« frequenting the neighbouring ports; and the Tar- 
ar government, leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the ancient 
manners than the former government had been, en- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O oO K couraged this mode of increaſing the wealth of the 
nation. Voyages were openly undertaken, which 


before were only tolerated by the intereſted governors 


of the maritime provinces. A people fo famed for | 


their wiſdom could not fail of meeting with a favour. 
able reception wherever they went. They took ad. 
vantage of the high opinion other nations entertained 
of their taſte, to recommend the commodities they 
had to diſpoſe of; and their activity exerted itſelf on 
the continent as well as by lea. 

China at preſent trades with Corea, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been originally peopled with Tartars, 
It has certainly often been conquered by them, and 
has been ſometimes ſubje to, ſometimes independent 
of ,the Chineſe; to whom it now pays tribute. Here 
they carry China ware, tea, and filks ; and in return 
bring home hemp and cotton, and-an ordinary fort 
of ginſeng. 

The Tartars, who may be conſidered as foreigners, 
purchaſe of the Chineſe woollen ſtuffs, rice, tea, and 
tobacco, for which they give them ſheep, oxen, furs, 
and eſpecially ginſeng. This plant grows upon the 
confines of tartary, near the great wall. It is alſo 


found in Canada. Its root is a turnip, ſometimes | 


{ingle, ſometimes divided into two. It has then ſome 
reſemblance to the inferior parts of a man, from 
whence it has acquired the name of ginſeng in Chi. 
na, and that of garentoguen among the Iroquois. 
Its ſtem, which is renewed every year, leaves, as it 
falls off, an impreſſion upon the neck of the root, ſo 
that the age of the plant is known by the number 
of theſe impreſſions, and its value increaſes in pro- 
ortion to its age. This ſtem, which is low, ſingle, 
and furniſhed only with two or three leaves, divided 
into five ſmaller ones, terminates in a ſmall umbel of 
flowers. The flowers are compoſed of five petals 


and as many ſtamina, ſupported upon a piſtil, which} 
being covered with its calix, becomes a ſmall fleſhy 
fruit, filled with two or three little ſeeds. Some 0! 


— 


the flowers produce no fruit. 
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is generally allowed to be a ſtrgngthener of the ſto- 
mach, and a purifier of the blagd. Its tranſparency 
is given to 1t by the ſame _ nearly as the Ori- 
entaliſts employ for the ſalop. This prepared ginſeng 
is in ſuch high eftimation among the Chineſe, that 
they never find it too dear. 

The government ſends out ten 8 Tartar 
ſoldiers every year to gather this plant; and every 
one is obliged to bring home two ounces of the beſt 
ginſeng gratis, and for the reſt they are paid its 
weight in ſilver. Private perſons are not allowed to 
rather it. This odious prohibition does not prevent 
them. If they did not break this unjuſt law, they 
would not be able to pay for the commodities they 
buy in the empire, and conſequently muſt ſubmit to 
the want of them. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of 
China with the Ruſſians. It will become conſider- 
able, 1f the two governments ſhould ever diſcontinue 
to oppreſs their merchants. * 

The trade which the empire has opened with the 
inhabitants of the Leſs Bucharia, conſiſts only in ex- 
changing its tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth, for the 
gold duſt theſe people find in their torrents, or in 
their rivers. Theſe tranſactions, which are at pre- 
lent inconſiderable, will not receive any great in- 
creaſe, till theſe barbarians have been inſtructed in 
the art of working the mines, with which their 
mountains abound. 

China is ſeparated from the Mogul dominions, and * 
from other parts of India, by moving ſands, moun- 
tains, or by rocks, heaped upon one another, which 
render every communication with theſe opulent regions 
impracticable. Accordingly, they add nothing to the 
8 commerce which this nation carries on annu- 

ally by land. That which the ſea opens to them is 
more conſiderable. | | . 

The empire ſcarce truſts any thing to the ocean 
ercept tea, filks, and china. At Japan theſe articles 

3:8 
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B O O K are paid for with gold and copper; at the Philippine 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS' AND TRADE 


iflands, with piaſtresg at Batavia, with ſpices; at 
Siam, with woods fon dyeing, and with varniſh ; at 
Tonquin, with coarſe filks; and at Cochinchina, with 
gold and ſugar. The returns do not exceed five. and. 
thirty or forty millions of livres [from 1,458,333]. 68. 
8d. to 1,666,606]. 13s. 4d.], although the Chineſe 
double their capitals in this trade. Their agents or 
partners in moſt of the markets they frequent, are 
the deſcendants of ſuch of their own countrymen as 
refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke of the Tartars. 
Theſe connections, which on one fide terminate at 
apan, and on the other at the Straits of Malacca 
and of Sunda, would probably have been extended, 
if the Chineſe ſhip-builders had been leſs attached 


to their old cuſtoms, and had condeſcended to receive 
inſtruction from the Europeans. 


It might readily be imagined, that this contempt 
of one people for the knowledge of another, was one 
of the principle characteriſtics of barbariſm, or even, 
perhaps, of the favage ſtate. It is, however, alſo the 


vice of a civilized nation. A fooliſh pride perſuades | 


them that they know every thing; or, that what 


they are ignorant of is not worth the trouble of learn. 


ing. The nation makes no improvement in the ſci- 


ences, and its arts remain in that ſtate of mediocrity | 


trom whence they will never emerge, unleſs by ſome 
tortuitous event, which time either may, or may not 
bring about. The country and a'cloiſter are then in 


a ſimilar ſituation ; and this is a very exact repreſen- | 


tation of China, which is ſurrounded on all ſides by 
light that cannot penetrate into it; as if there were 
no mode of expelling ignorance from it, without in- 


troducing corruption. In what ſtate would the Eu- 


ropean nations be, if, infected with vanity, concealed 


under the matk of ſome prejudice, they had not re- 


ciprocally enlightened each other? The one is in- 
debted to the other for the ſeeds of liberty ; and they 
are both of them indebted to a third, for having 
taught them the true principles of commerce. This 


— — a E 
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ind of exchange is of infinitely greater conſequences O O K 
to their happineſs, than that of their productions. 100 

The firſt Europeans, whom their reſtleſs diſpoſitions Te H= 
impelled towards the coaſts of China, were admitted of che Eu- 
indiſcriminately into all the ports. Their extreme he were FED 
familiarity with the women, their haughtineſs with 
the men, and repeated acts of inſult and indiſcretion, 
ſoon deprived them of that privilege; and now they 
are only ſuffered to put in at Canton, the ſouthern- 
molt harbour of theſe extenſive coaſts. 

Their ſhips at firſt went up as far as the walls of 
this celebrated city, fituated at the diſtance of fifteen 
leagues from the mouth of the Tigris. By degrees 
the harbour was choked up, ſo as to give no more 
than twelve or thirteen feet of water. Then our 
ſlips, which had conſtantly been increaſing in ſize, 
were obliged to {top at Hoanpou, three miles diſtant 
from the city. It is a tolerable harbour, formed by 
two {mall iſlands. The French, from ſome particular 
circumſtances, obtained the liberty, in 1745, of fix- 
ing their magazines in the port of Wampou, which is 
healthy and populous; but the rival nations have al- 
ways been forced to tranſact their affairs at the other 
port, which is entirely deſert, and particularly un- 
wholeſome after the rice has been cut. 

During the tive or {ix months that the ſhips crews 
are wearying themſelves or periſhing at Hoang-pou, 
tie agents are making their ſales and purchaſes at 
Canton. When theſe foreigners firſt frequented this 
great mart, they were allowed all the liberty that 
Was conſiſtent with the maintaining of the laws. They. 
ſoon grew tired of the circumſpection which is re- 
quiſite under a government ſo much addicted to cere- 
mony. To puniſh them for their imprudence, they 
were prohibited from having any immediate accels to 
the perſon in whom the public authority was veſted, 
and they were all obliged to live together in one 
quarter of the city. The magiſtrate would not allow 
ay other place of reſidence to any, except ſuch as 
could procure a creditable perſon to be ſecurity for 
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B O O K their good behaviour. Theſe reſtrictions were flill in. 
i V- creaſed in 1760. The court, being informed by the 
Engliſh, of the ſhameful oppreſſions of its delegates, 
ſent commiſſaries from Pekin, who ſuffered them. 
ſelves to be bribed by the parties accuſed. Upon the 
report made by theſe corrupt men, all the Europeans 


were confined in a few houſes, where they could on- 


ly treat with a company that was in poſſeſſion of an 
excluſive charter. 'The power of this monopoly has 
been ſince diminiſhed, but the other reſtraints ſtill 
continue the ſame. 

Theſe mortifications have not induced us to re- 
linquiſh the trade to China. We continue to get 
from thence tea, china, raw ſilk, manufactured ſilks, 
varniſh, pepper, rhubarb, and tome other articles of leſs 
conſequence. in 

Account of The tea-plant 1s a ſhrub which has the appear- 
lügt we ance of growing wild. It is five or ſix feet high, and 
have ac- is common at China and in Japan. It delights in 
— age craggy places; and is moſt frequently found upon 


tea which the {lope of hills and along the fide of rivers. The 


— Chineſe ſow whole fields with it; the Japaneſe are 


chaſe at ſatisfied with planting it round the borders of their 


Chi ; ; 
. graunds. It arrives at its full growth only at the 


end of ſeven years. The ſtem 1s then cut, in order 
to obtain freſh ſhoots, each of which bears nearly as 
many leaves as a whole ſhrub. _ 

Its leaves, which are the only valuable part of the 
plant, are alternate, oval, pointed, ſmooth, dentated 
in their circumference, and of a deep green colour. 
The youngeſt are tender and thin. They acquire 
more firmneſs and ſubſtance with age. At the batis 
of them, diſtin flowers make their appearance, which 
have a calix with five or fix diviſions, as many white 
petals, often united at the bottom, and a great num- 
ber of ſtamina placed round a piſtil. This is changed 
into a rounded ligneous ſhell, with three ridges, and 
three cells, each filled with one ſpherical ſeed, or 
with ſeveral angular ſeeds. 

Beſide this tea, known by the name of Bohea, We 
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may diſtinguiſh two other kinds, very ftrongly cha- B 00K 


cteriſed. One is the green tea, the flower of which 
is compoſed of nine petals; the other the red tea, 
which has a large flower with fix red petals, and fur- 
nihed in its centre with a cluſter of ſtamina, united 
at their baſe. It is not known whether there are 
more ſpecies of this plant exiſting. Of the three that 
have been mentioned, the firit-is the moſt common. 
The Bohea tea is cultivated in moſt provinces of Chi- 
na, but is not equally good every where; though 
care be always taken to place it in a ſouthern aſpect 
and in valleys. The tea that grows in ſtony ground 
v far preferable to that which grows in a light ſoil, 
but the worlſt ſort 1s that which is produced in a clay- 
ih ground. From hence ariſe the varieties that have 
improperly been called diſtin ſpecies. 

The different degree of perfection in tea does not 
ariſe merely from the difference of ſoil ; but chiefly 
from the ſeaſon in which it is gathered.  _ 

The firſt time of gathering it about the end of Fe- 
bruary. The leaves then are ſmall, tender, and de- 
lcate ; and this is the ſort that is called fickz-tsjaa, or 
Imperial tea, becauſe it is chiefly reſerved for the uſe 
of the court and people of rank. The ſecond time 
or gathering it is at the beginning of April; the leaves 


ty to the firſt. Theſe yield the that jaa, or Chineſe 
tea, which the merchants diſtinguiſh into three ſorts. 
Laſtly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, and 
rhich are then arrived at their full growth, yield the 


mon people. 


f tea conſiſts ,in the different manner of preparing 
it, The Japaneſe, according to the account of Koemp- 
ter, have buildings on purpoſe, which contain a ſeries 


of iron or copper. When this is heated, it is ſpread 
wer with leaves, which have been previouſly dipped 
n hot water, or expoſed to its vapour. They are 


are then larger and more ſpread, but of inferior qua- 


bunt jaa, or coarſe tea, which is kept for the com- 


A third method of multiplying the various kinds 


a {mall furnaces, each of them covered with a plate 
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B 0 © Kſtirred about briſkly, till they have acquired a ſuf. 
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ficient degree of heat. They are afterwards thrown 
upon mats, and rubbed between the hands. This 
proceſs, when repeated two or three times, abſorbs 
all the moifture. At the expiration of two or three 
months, it is renewed again, eſpecially for the impe. 


rial tea, which, as it is to be uſed in powder, requires 


2 more complete deſiccation. This precious kind of 
tea is kept in China jars ; that of an inferior quality 
in eartheu pots, and the coarſeſt of all in baſkets of 
ſtraw. The preparation of this laſt, does not require 
ſo much care. It is dried at a leſs expence in the 
open air. Beſides theſe teas, there are others that 


are brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcels tied 


round with filk. Lxtracts are alſo made from them, 
The practice of the Chineſe in the cultivation, ga- 


thering, and preparation of their tea, is leſs known: 


but it does not appear to be very different from that 
uſed by the Japaneſe. It has been ſaid that they 


added to their tea ſome vegetable dye. Its green 


fect of the plate of copper upon which the leaf ha 


colour has likewiſe been attributed, but without 
foundation, to a mixture of copperas, or to the el 


been dried. 

Tea is the common drink of the Chineſe ; and 
was not introduced among them through vain ca. 
price. Almoſt throughout the empire, the water b 
unwholeſome and nauſeous. Of all the methods that 


were tried to improve it, none ſucceeded fo well wi 


tea. Upon trial it was thought to be endued wil 
other virtues, and was extolled as an excellent di. 
ſolvent, a purifier of the blood, a ſtrengthener of the 
head and ſtomach, and a promoter of digeſtion and 
perſpiration. 8 

The high opinion which the Europeans, who ful 
went into China, conceived of its inhabitants, 1ndv- 
ced them to adopt the high, though perhaps exaggt- 
rated, opinion the Chineſe had of tea. They econ: 
municated their enthuſiaſm to us; and this enthuſ- 
aim has diffuſed itſelf with continual increaſe througb 
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the North of Europe and of America, in countries B O 0 
where the air is thick and loaded with vapours. by 
Whatever may be the influence of prejudice in 
general, yet it muſt be allowed, that tea produces 
"me good effects in thoſe countries where the uſe of 
it is univerſally adopted: but theſe effects cannot be 
o great anywhere as in China. We know the Chi- 
neſe reſerve the beſt tea for themſelves, and adulte- 
rate that intended for exportation, by mixing with it 
other leaves, which reſemble thoſe of tea in ſhape, 
hut may not have the ſame properties: we know too 
that ſince the exportation has been ſo great, they are 
not ſo circuraſpect in the choice of the ſoil, nor ſo 
careful in the preparing of the tea. Our manner of 
uling it may likewiſe contribute to leſſen its virtues. 
e drink it too hot and too ftrong ; we always 
mix it with a great deal of ſugar, frequently with 
perfumes, and ſometimes with pernicious liquors. e- 
ide all this, its being conveyed ſo far by ſea is alone 
ſufficient to exhauſt moſt of its ſalubrious falts. 
We ſhall never be able to determine exactly the 
virtues of tea, till it has been naturalized in our own 
climates. We began to deſpair of ſucceſs, though 
the experiments had been only made with ſeeds, 
rhich being of a very oily nature, are apt to grow Fes 
rncid. At length Mr. Linnæus, the molt celebrat- 
ad botaniſt in Europe, received this ſhrub in its grow- 
ng ſtate, and contrived to preſerve it out of a green- 
bouſe even in Sweden. Some plants have been ſince 
brought into Great Britain, where they live, flower, 
ind thrive in the open air. France has alſo procur- 
ed ſome; and they will probably ſucceed in the 
buthern parts of that kingdom. It will be a very 
great advantage to us, if we can cultivate a plant, 
(Which can never ſuffer ſo much by change of ſoil, as 
dub growing muſty in the long voyage it muſt under- 
ge. Neo in being brought from abroad. It is not long ſince 
on-W''e had as little proſpect of attaining to the art of 
f making porcelain. 1 
ug some years ago there were in the collection of origin, na- 
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B O O Kſtirred about briſkly, till they have acquired a ſuf. 
FE ficient degree of heat. They are afterwards thrown 
upon mats, and rubbed between the hands. This 
proceſs, when repeated two or three times, abſorhs 
all the moifture. At the expiration of two or three 
months, it is renewed again, eſpecially for the impe. 
rial tea, which, as it is to be uſed in powder, requires 
a more complete deſiccation. This precious kind of 
tea is kept in China jars; that of an inferior quality 
in eartheu pots, and the coarſeſt of all in baſkets of 
ſtraw. The preparation of this laſt, does not require 
ſo much care. It is dried at a leſs expence in the 
open air. Beſides theſe teas, there are others that 
are brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcels tied 
round with ftilk. Extras are alſo made from them, 
The practice of the Chineſe in the cultivation, ga. 
thering, and preparation of their tea, is leſs known: 
but it does not appear to be very different from that 
uled by the Japaneſe. It has been ſaid that they 
added to their tea ſome vegetable dye. Its green 
colour has likewiſe been attributed, but without 
foundation, to a mixture of copperas, or to the el. 
fect of the plate of copper upon which the leaf ha 
been dried. = | 
Tea is the common drink of the Chineſe ; and 
was not introduced among them through vain ca- 
price. Almoſt throughout the empire, the water | 
unwholeſome and nauſeous. OF all the methods that 
were tried to improve it, none ſucceeded fo well a 
tea. Upon trial it was thought to be endued with 
other virtues, and was extolled as an excellent dil 
ſolvent, a purifier of the blood, a ſtrengthener of the 
head and ſtomach, and a promoter of digeſtion and 
peripiration. _ h 3 | 
The high opinion which the Europeans, who fil 
went into China, conceived of its inhabitants, indu- 
k ced them to adopt the high, though perhaps exagge 
pl rated, opinion the Chineſe had of tea. They com: 
municated their enthufiaſm to us; and this enthul: 
aim bas diffuſed itſelf with continual increaſe throug! 
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the North of Europe and of America, in countries B O O K 
where the air is thick and loaded with vapours. Wo 
Whatever may be the influence of prejudice in 
ceneral, yet it muſt be allowed, that tea produces 
jome good effects in thoſe countries where the uſe of 
t is univerſally adopted: but theſe effects cannot be 
ſo great anywhere as in China. We know the Chi- 
nele reſerve the beſt tea for themſelves, and adulte- 
nte that intended for exportation, by mixing with it 
other leaves, which reſemble thoſe of tea in ſhape, 
hut may not have the ſame' properties: we know too 
that ſince the exportation has been ſo great, they are 
not ſo circumſpect in the choice of the ſoil, nor 10 
careful in the preparing of the tea. Our manner of 
uling it may likewiſe contribute to leflen its virtues. 
Ve drink it too hot and too ſtrong; we always 
mix it with a great deal of ſugar, frequently with 
perkumes, and ſometimes with pernicious liquors. Be- 
ide all this, its being conveyed ſo far by ſea is alone 
luffcient to exhauſt moſt of its ſalubrious falts. 

We ſhall never be able to determine exactly the 
rictues of tea, till it has been naturalized in our own 
cimates. We began to deſpair of ſucceſs, though 
the experiments had been only made with ſeeds, 
which being of a very oily nature, are apt to grow 
nncid. At length Mr. Linnæus, the moſt celebrat- 
ed botaniſt in Europe, received this ſhrub in its grow- 
ng ſtate, and contrived to preſerve it out of a green- 
houſe even in Sweden. Some plants have been ſince 
brought into Great Britain, where they live, flower, 
ind thrive in the open air. France has alſo procur- 
ed ſome; and they will probably ſucceed in the 
ſbuthern parts of that kingdom. It will be a very 
great advantage to us, if we can cultivate a plant, 
nich can never ſuffer ſo much by change of ſoil, as 
by growing muſty in the long voyage it muſt under- 
$9 in being brought from abroad. It is not long ſince 
we had as little proſpe& of attaining to the art of 
making porcelain. , 

Some years ago there were in the colleQion of Origin, na- 
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B O O K Count Caylus two or three little fragments of a vaſe 
ſuppoſed to be Egyptian, which being carefully ana. 
ture. and lyſed proved to be unglazed porcelain. If that learn. 
— 7 qt ed man be not in an error, or have not been miſin. 
-——— formed, the making of porcelain was known in the 
Europeans flouriſhing days of ancient Egypt. But, without 
purchaſe in ſome more authentic monuments than the allegation 
China. 
of a ſingle fact, we muſt not deprive China of this 
invention, where the art has been known for a long. 
er time than we can trace. 
Egypt is ſuppoſed by many to have the Pre-emi- 
nence in point of antiquity, both in regard to its 
foundation, and to laws, ſciences, and arts in ge. 


neral, though perhaps China may have as good a 


claim to it. Nor can it be certainly determined, 


whether theſe two empires are not equally ancient, 
and have not received all their ſocial inſtitutions from 
a people inhabiting the vaſt region that divides them: 


whether the ſavage inhabitants of the great moun. 


tains of Alia, after wandering about for many ages 
on the continent that forms the centre of our hemi— 
ſphere, have not inſenſibly diſperſed themſelves to- 
wards the coaſts of the ſeas that ſurround it, and 
formed themſelves into ſeparate nations in China, 
India, Perſia, and Egypt: or, whether the ſucceſſive 
floods, which may have happened in that part of the 
world, may not have encloſed and- confined them to 
thoſe regions full of mountains and deſerts. Theſe 
conjectures are not foreign to the hiſtory of com- 
merce, which in future times mutt greatly tend to 
illuſtrate the general hiſtory of the human race, of 
the ſeveral ſettlements they have formed, of their 
opinions and inventions of every kind. 

The art of making porcelain is, if not one of the 


moſt wonderful, at leaſt one of the moſt pleaſing that] 


men have ever diſcovered ; it is the neatneſs of lux. 
ury, which is preferable to its magnificence. 
Porcelain is an earthen ware of the moſt perfect 
kind. It varies in colour, texture, and tranſparency: 
Tranſparency, indeed, is not effential to it, for there 
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3a great deal of very fine porcelain which has not B; O O K 
this quality. | 3 

It is uſually covered with white or coloured var- 
niſh, This varniſh is merely a layer of melted glaſs, 
which muſt never be completely tranſparent. This 
| i; ſtyled glazed porcelain, and is properly what we 
call china; the unglazed is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of porcelain biſcuit. This is intrinſically as good as 
the other, but is neither ſo neat, ſo bright, nor ſo 
beautiful. 5 

The word earthen-ware is well adapted to porce- 
lain, becauſe, as all other earthen- ware, the ſub-. 
tance of it is pure earth, without any alteration 
from art but the mere diviſion of its parts. No me- 
tallic or ſaline ſubſtance whatever muſt enter into 
ts compoſition, not even in the glazing, which muſt 
be made of ſubſtances nearly, if not altogether, as 
imple. | 

The beſt porcelain, and commonly the cloſeſt, is 
that which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, ſuch as 
a vitrifiable ſtone and a pure and white clay. On 
this laſt ſubſtance depend the cloſeneſs and compact- 
neſs of porcelain, and indeed of earthen-ware in ge- 
neral. = : | 

The connoiſſeurs divide the china that comes from 
Alia into ſix claſſes; the trouted china, the old white, 
the Japan, the Chineſe, the Chineſe Japan, and the 
indian. Theſe ſeveral appellations rather denote a 
liference that ſtrikes the eye than a real diſtinction. 

The trouted china, which no doubt is called ſo 
from the reſemblance it bears to the ſcales of a trout, * 
ſeems to be the moſt ancient, and ſavours moſt of the 
ntancy of the art. It has two imperfections. The 
paſte is always very brown, and the ſurface appears 
full of cracks. Theſe cracks are not only in the 
zazing, but in the porcelain itſelf; and therefore 
this ſort has but a ſmall degree of tranſparency, does 
not ſound ſo well, is very brittle, and bears the fire 
better than any other. To hide theſe cracks, it is 
pnted with a variety of colours: in this kind of 
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B O O x ornament conſiſts its only value. The facility with 
v. which Count Lauragais has imitated it, has convinced 
us that it is only an imperfect ſort of porcelain, 

The old white is certainly very beautiful, whether 
we conſider only the glazing, or examine the biſcuit. 

This is very valuable porcelain, but very ſcarce, and 
but little uſed. The paſte of it ſeems to be extreme. 

ly ſhort, and fit only for ſmall vaſes, figures, and other 
ornamental china. It is ſold in trade for Japan, though 
it is certain that ſome very fine of the ſame kind i; | 
made in China. It is of two different hues ; the one 
a perfect cream-colour, the other a blueiſh white, 
which makes it look more tranſparent. The glaz. 
ing ſeems to be more incorporated into this laft, 
This ſort has been attempted at St.Cloud, and ſome 
pieces have been produced that looked very beauti- 
ful ; but thoſe who have narrowly examined them, 
have ſaid that they were no better than frit or lead, 
and would not bear a compariſon. 

The Japan is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed as molt 
people imagine from the fineſt of the ſort made in 
China. A connoifleur, whom we have conſulted, 
pretends, that in general the glazing of the true Ja- 
pan is whiter, and has leſs of the blueiſh caſt, than 
the porcelain of China ; that the ornaments are laid 

on with leſs profuſion, that the blue is brighter, and 
the patterns and flowers not ſo whimſical, and more 
cloſely copied from nature. His opinion ſeems to be 
confirmed by the teſtimony of ſome writers, who tell 
us, that the Chineſe who trade to Japan bring home 
ſome pieces of china that make more ſhow than their 
own, but are not ſo ſolid; and that they ſerve to or- 
nament their apartments, but that they never ule 
them, becauſe they will not bear the fire well. All 
china glazed with coloured varniſh, whether ſea- green, 
blueiſh, or purple, he believes to be Chineſe. All 
the Japan brought into Europe comes from the Dutch, 
who are the only Europeans that are ſuffered to come 
into that empire. Poſſibly they may have choſen it 
out of the porcelains brought there every year b. 
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the Chineſe, or they may have purchaſed it at Can- B oo K 
ton. In either caſe, the diſtinction between the por- “. 
celain of Japan and that of China would not be 
founded on fact, but merely on prejudice. From 
| this opinion it is plain, that what is ſold here for Ja- 
an is very fine china. 

There is leſs doubt about what we call porcelain 
of china. The glazing has a bluer caſt than that of 
japan, is more highly coloured, and the patterns are 
more whimſical. The paſte is in general whiter and 
more compact ; the grain finer and cloſer, and the 
china thinner. Among the ſeveral forts made in 
China, there is one that is very ancient; it is painted 
of a deep blue, a beautiful red, or a green like ver- 
digriſe, and is very coarle, very thick, and very 
heavy. Some of this is trouted, and the grain is 
often dry and brown. That which is not trouted has 
aclear ſound, but both want tranſparency. It is ſold 
for old china, and the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed to 
come from Japan. It was originally a better ſort of 
earthen- ware, rather than a true porcelain ; time and 
experience may have improved it. It is grown more 
tranſparent, and the colours being more carefully laid 
on, look brighter. The effential difference between 
this and other China is, that this is made of a ſhorter 
pate, and is very hard and ſolid. The pieces of this 
china have always at the bottom the marks of three 
r four ſupporters, which were put to prevent its 
Ewing way in baking. By this contrivance, the Chi- 
neſe have ſucceeded in making very large pieces of 
porcelain. The china that is not of this ſort, and - 
which is called modern China, is of a longer paſte 
and finer grain, higher glazed, whiter, and clearer. 
lt ſeldom has the marks of the ſupporters, and its 
tranſparency has nothing glaſſy in it. All that is 
made with this paſte is eaſily turned, ſo that it is vi- 
üble the workman's hand is glided over it, as over a 
ine ſmooth clay. There is an infinite variety of this 
hrt of china, both as to form, colouring, workman- 
lip, and LNG | 
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A fifth ſort is what we call Chineſe Japan, becauſe 
it unites the ornaments of the porcelain, which i; 
thought to come from Japan, with thoſe that are more 
in the Chineſe taſte. Among this kind of porcelain, 
there is ſome that is ornamented with a very fine blue, 
with white ſcrolls. The glazing of this kind is re. 
markable tor being a true white enamel, whereas that 
of the other ſorts is half tranſparent ; for the Chineſe 
glazing is never entirely ſo. 

The colours in general are laid on in the ſame man. 
ner, both on the true china and the imitations of it. 


The firſt and moſt laſting of them is the blue that i; 


extracted from ſmalt, which is nothing more than the 
calx of cobalt. This colour is commonly laid on be. 
fore the pieces are either glazed or baked, ſo that the 
glazing that is put on afterwards ſerves as a diſſolvent. 
All the other colours, and even the blue that enten 
into the compoſition on the pallet, are laid on over 
the glazing, and mult firſt be mixed up and ground 
with a ſaline ſubſtance or calx of lead, that favours 
their ingreſs into the glazing.” It is rather a common 


hing for the Chineſe to colour the whole of the glar- 


ing; the colour is then laid on neither above nor be. 
low it, but is incorporated into the glazing itſelf 
Some very extraordinary fanciful ornaments are made 
in this manner. In whatever way the colours are 
applied, they are commonly extracted from cobalt, 
gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. That which 
is extracted from copper is a very delicate colour, and 
requires great care in the preparation. 

All the ſorts of porcelain we have deſcribed at 
made at King-to-chin, an immenſe town in the pro- 
vince of Kiamfi. This manufacture employs five 
hundred furnaces and a million of men. It has been 
attempted to be made at Pekin and other places 0 
the empire; but it has not ſucceeded anywhere, 
though the ſame workmen have been employed, and 
the ſame materials made uſe of; ſo that this branch 
of induſtry is entirely given up, except in the neigh- . 
bourhood of Canton, where the ſort of porcelain 1 


2 
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made that is known amongſt us by the name of India B O O R 
china. The paſte of it is long and yielding; but in . 
zeneral the colours, eſpecially the blue, and the red | 
of iron, are far inferior to what comes from Japan = 
and the interior parts of China. All the colours, ex- 
cept the blue, ftand up in lumps, and are very badly 
laid on. This is the only china that has purple, which 
has given riſe to that abſurd notion of its being paint- 
ed in Holland. Moſt of the cups, plates, and other 
jeflels; which our merchants bring home, are of this 
manufacture, which is leſs eſteemed in China than 
our delft is in Europe. 

Attempts have been made to introduce this art into 
Europe, It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. The por- 
celain that comes from this country 1s real porcelain, 
and probably made with very ſimple materials, though 
prepared and mixed with more art than in Aſia. This 
curious preparation, together with the ſcarcity of the 
materials, is no doubt the circumſtance that makes 
the Dreſden porcelain ſo dear. As there is but one 
ſort of paſte that comes from that manufacture, it has 
been ſurmiſed, and not without ſome degree of pro- 
bability, that the Saxons were only in poſſeſſion of 
their own ſecret, and by no means of the art of ma- 
king China. This ſuſpicion ſeems to be confirmed, 
by the great affinity there is between the Saxon and 
other German porcelain, which ſeems to be made upon 
the fame principle. | | 

However this be, it is certain no porcelain is higher 
gazed, ſmoother, better ſhaped; more pleaſing to the 
tre, or more ſolid and durable. It will reſiſt a fierce * 
ire much longer than many of the ſorts made in Chi- 
na, The colours are finely diſpoſed, and executed 
na maſterly manner; none are ſo well adapted to 
the glazing; they are blended with great exactneſs; 
ey are bright, without being ſhaded and glazed, 
ike thoſe of moſt of the porcelain made at Sevre. 

The mention of this place reminds us that we mult 
ke notice of the porcelain made in France. This, 
Ie the Engliſh, is only made with frit ; that is, with 

vl. II. e 
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B O O K ſtones that are not fuſible in themſelves, but receive 
ESD a beginning of fuſion from the mixture of a greater 
or leſs quantity of falt ; and accordingly it is more 
glaſſy, of a looſer texture, and more brittle than 
any other. That of Sevre, which is by far the worſt 
of all, and always looks yellowith and dirty, which 
betrays the lead they put into the glazing, has no 
other merit than what it derives from the excellence | 
of the artiſts that are employed for the patterns and 
penciling. Theſe great maſters have diſplayed ſo 
much taſte in the execution of ſome of the pieces, 
that they will be the admiration of poſterity ; but in 
itſelf this ware will never be more than an object of 
taſte, luxury, and expence. The ſupporters will al. 
Ways be a principal cauſe of its dearneſs. 

All porcelain, when it receives the laſt effect of the 
fire, is actually in a ſtate that has a tendency to fu- 
ſion, is ſoft and pliable, and might be worked like 
red-hot iron. There is none of it that will not bend 
and give way when it is in that ſtate. If the pieces 
when they are turned, are thicker, or project more 
on one fide than another, the ſtrongeſt will infallibly 
bear away the weakeſt; they will warp to that fide, 
and the piece is ſpoiled. This inconvenience is pre- 
vented, by propping it up with bits of porcelain 

made of the ſame paſte, of different ſhapes, which 
are applied under, or to the parts that project, and 
are molt in danger of being warped. As all porce- 
lain ſhrinks in baking, the props muſt alſo be made 
of ſuch materials as will yield in the ſame degree 
exactly as the paſte they are intended to ſupport. A 
the different paſtes do not ſhrink equally, it follows 
that the props muſt be made of the ſame paſte as tl 
plece they ſupport. | | 

The ſofter the china is, and the more inclining te 
vitrification, the more it requires to be propped up 
This is the great fault of the Sèvre china; the pal g. 
is very coſtly, and frequently more of it is waſted in ., 
props, than is employed in making the piece itſelfiif ; 
The neceſſity of this expenſive method produces ane 
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the ſame time as the porcelain, which therefore muſt 
twice undergo the heat of the furnace: The por- 
celain made in China, and the beſt imitations of it, 
being of a ſtiffer paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vi- 
trification, ſeldom want any props, and are baked 


paſte, are ſeldom ſpoiled, and require leſs time, as 
well as leſs fire and trouble. 

Some writers have urged, in fayour of the ſuperi- 
ority of Afiatic china, that it reſiſts fire better than 
ours; that all European china will melt in that of 
Saxony, but that the Dreſden itſelf will melt in the 
foreign china. Thus aſſertion is entirely erroneous, 
if taken in its full extent. Few porcelains of China 
will ſtand the fire ſo well as the Dreſden ; they ſpoil 
and bubble in the ſame degree of fire which ſerves 
to bake that made by Count Lauragais; but this is 
2 circumſtance of ſo little conſequence, that it ſcarce 
deſerves attention. Porcelain is not intended to re- 
turn into the furnace when once it is taken out, nor 
is it deſigned to bear the action of an intenſe fire. 

It is in point of ſolidity that the foreign porcelain 
truly excels that of Europe; it is by the property it 
has of heating quicker and with leſs riſſk, and of 
bearing, without danger of being broken, the ſud- 
den effect of cold or boiling hot water; by the faci- 
lity with which it is moulded and baked, which is 
an ineſtimable advantage, as pieces of all fizes can 
be made with great eaſe, as it can be baked without 
any riſk, be fold at a lower price, be of more ge- 
neral uſe, and conſequently become the object of a 
more extenſive trade. 
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that the ſame paſte is very uſeful for making cruci- 
bles, and a variety of ſuch veſſels which are con- 
ſtantly uſed in the other arts. They not only bear 
the fire for a longer time, but communicate nothing 
of their ſubſtance to what is fuſed in them. Their 


T ij 


ready glazed. They therefore conſume much leſs 


Another great advantage of the India porcelain is 


or | 


ther inconvenience. The glazing cannot be baked at B © 0 K 
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B O o k ſubſtance is ſo pure, white, compact, and hard, that 
it can ſcarce be melted, and acquires no kind of tinge. 
France is at the eve of enjoying all theſe advanta. 
ges. It is certain that Count Lauragais, who has 
long been in ſearch of the ſecret of the Chineſe, has 
at laſt made ſome china that is very like it. His | 
materials have the ſame properties, and if they are 
not exactly the fame, at leaſt they are a ſpecies of 
the ſame kind. Like the Chineſe, he can make hy 
paſte long or ſhort, and follow either his own or ſome 
other proceſs. His porcelain 1s not inferior to that of 
the Chineſe in point of pliableneſs, and is ſuperior to 
it in point of glazing; perhaps too in the facility 
with which it takes the colours. If it can be improv- 
ed to ſuch a degree as to have as fine and as white 
a grain, we may diſpenſe with the porcelain of China, 
While the diſcovery of Count Lauragais, from ob. 
{tacles with which we are unacquainted, was confin- 
ed to mere experiment, the manufactory of Sevre 
was gradually leaving off its frit, and ſubſtituting to 
it another kind of paſte, made from an extremely 
white earth, found in the province of Limoges. This 
new porcelain is much more ſolid than the former; 
its appearance is more beautiful, its grain more pleal- y 
ing to the eye, and 1ts tranſparency leſs vitreous, 
Its glazing 1s often much finer, This manufaQure, 
by changing its paſte, partakes more of the nature of 
real porcelain, and the proceſs of making it is more 
ſimple. N | 
Nevertheleſs, as the earth made uſe of at Sevre ts 
very ſhort, and as the argillaceous part, which is the 
only one that can impart coheſion to it, can make it 
eaſy to work, and give it ſolidity in baking, enters 
little into the compoſition of this earth, the pieces 
that are produced from this manufacture will of 
courſe always bear a high price. Count Lauragaiss 
paſte would not be ſubject to this inconvenience; for 
though it be not ſo white, yet, under the hand of the 
artiſt, it will bend, like wax, at pleaſure. 
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The brilliancy of the Limoges earth has delighted B © © K 
every one. Paris, and its diſtricts, have been im- nd 
mediately filled with porcelain ovens. All theſe ma- 
nufactures have got their materials from this province, a 
and they have been found of th: ſame kind; but ; 
more or leſs white, and more or leſs fuſible, accord- | 
ing to the part of the very extenſive layer from which 
they have been taken. 

When M. Turgot was intendant of Limoges, he 
eſtabliſhed a manufactory of porcelain upon a very 
well concerted plan. If this manufacture, which 1s 
upon the ſpot, and which has the advantage over all 
the reſt of ſelecting its materials, and in cheapneſs of 
workmanſhip, ſhould be conducted with activity and 
kill, it muſt put an end to ali competition. That of 
Sevre alone will ſtill ſubſiſt; which, from the elegance 
of its forms, and the ſuperior taſte of its ornaments, 
wil ever be beyond any kind of compariſon. But 
we have ſaid enough, and perhaps too much, upon 
the ſubject in queſtion. We muſt now proceeed to 
ſpeak of the ſilks of China. 

The annals of China aſcribe the diſcovery of filk The Euro- 
to one of the wives of the emperor Hoangti. Theſe sin fs. 
princeſſes afterwards amuſed themſelves with breed- 4 
ng up filk-worms, drawing the ſilk, and working it. from our 
It is even ſaid, that in the interior part of the palace ſilks. 
there was a piece of ground ſet apart for the culture 
of mulberry-trees. The empreſs, attended by the 
chief ladies of her court, went in perſon and gather- 
ed the leaves of ſome of the branches that were 
brought down ſo as to be within her reach. So pru- 

ent an inſtance of policy promoted this branch of 
mduſtry to ſuch a degree, that the Chineſe, who be- 
lore were only clothed in {kins, ſoon appeared dreſſed 
milk. The filks, that were now grown very com- 
mon, were ſoon brought to great perfection. The 
Chineſe were indebted for this laſt advantage to the 
writings of ſome ingenious men, and even of ſome 
miniſters, who had not diſdained to attend to this 
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BOOKnew art. All China learned from their theory every 
V- thing belonging to it. 
I The art of breeding up filk-worms, and of ſpin. 


ing and weaving their ſilk, extended from China to 
India and Perſia, where it made no very rapid pro- 
greſs; if it had, Rome would not, at the end of the 


third century, have given a pound of gold for a pound | 


of ſilk. Greece having adopted this art in the eighth 


century, ſilks became a little more known, but did | 
not grow common. They were long conſidered as 


an object of magnificence, and reſerved for perſons 
in the moſt eminent ſtations, and for the greateſt ſo. 
lemnities. At length, Roger, king of Sicily, ſent for 


manufacturers from Athens; and the culture of the 
mulberry-tree ſoon paſſed from that iſland to the 
neighbouring continent. Other countries in _ | 


wiſhed to partake of an advantage from which Italy 
derived ſo much wealth; and after ſome fruitleſs at- 


tempts they attained it. However, from the nature | 


of the climate, or ſome other cauſe, it has not ſuc- 
ceeded equally in every place. 
The filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whether 


in organzin or in tram, are all ordinary ſilks; but 


they are uſeful, and even neceſſary for brocades, for 
for embroidery, and for all works that require ſtrong 
ſilk. | 

The other Italian filks, thoſe of Novi, Venice, Tul- 


cany, Milan, Montſerrat, Bergamo, and Piedmont, are | 


uſed in organzin for the warp, though they are not 
all equally fine and good. The Bologna ſilks were for 


a long time preferred to any other. But fince thoſe 
of Piedmont have been improved, they juſtly claim 


the preference, as being the ſmootheſt, the fineſt, 


and the ligheſt. Thoſe of Bergamo come neareſt to 


them. 


Though the Spaniſh filks in general are very fine, | 
tHoſe of Valencia are by far the beſt. They are all 


fit for any ſort of manufacture; the only fault they 
have, 1s being rather too oily, which is a great detr!. 
ment to the dye. 1 | | 
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The French filks excel moſt others in Europe, and B 0-0-6 


are inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont and Ber- 
gamo in point of lightneſs. Beſides, they are bright- 
er coloured than thoſe of Piedmont ; and more even 
and ſtronger than thoſe of Bergamo. 

The variety of filk produced in Europe has not yet 


enabled us to diſpenſe with that of the Chineſe. 


Though in general it is uneven and heavy, it will 
always be in requeſt for its whiteneſs, It is generally 


thought to derive this advantage from nature: but it 


is more probable, that, when the Chineſe draw the 
ilk, they put ſome ingredient into the baſon, that 
has the property of expelling all heterogeneous ſub- 
ſtances, or at leaſt the coarſeſt parts of them. The 
little waſte there is in this filk compared to any other, 
when 1t 1s boiled for dying, ſeems to give great 
weight to this conjecture. 
However this be, the Chineſe ſilk is ſo far ſuperior 
to any other in whiteneſs, that it is the only one 
which can be uſed for blondes and gauzes: all our 
endeavours to ſubſtitute our own in the blonde manu- 
factures have been fruitleſs, whether we have made 
uſe of prepared or unprepared ſilk. The attempts in 
gauze have not been quite ſo unſucceſsful. The 
whiteſt French and Italian ſilks have been tried, and 
ſeemed to anſwer tolerably well ; but neither the co- 
lour nor the dreſſing were ſo perfect as in the _ 
made with the Chineſe ſilk. 

In the laſt century, the Europeans imported very 


little filk from China. The French filk ſucceeded. 


very well for black and coloured gauze, and for cat- 
gut that was then in faſhion. The taſte that has pre- 
vailed for theſe forty years paſt, and more eſpecially 
for the laſt twenty-five, for white gauzes and blondes, 
las gradually increaſed the demand for this produc- 
tion of the Eaſt. Of late it has amounted to eighty 
thouſand weight a-year, of which France has always 
taken near three-fourths. This Importation has in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 1766 the Engliſh 
alone imported a hundred and four thouſand weight: 
T 25 | 
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BO o x as it could not be all conſumed in gauze and blonde, 


the manufacturers have uſed it for tabbies and hoſe. 


The ſtockings made of this ſilk are of a beautiful 


white that never changes, but are not near ſo fine as 
others. 

Beſide this filk, ſo remarkable for its whiteneſs, 
which comes chiefly from the province of Tche. 
Kiang, and is known in Europe by the name of Nan. 
king-filk, which is the place where molt of it is pre. 
pared, China produces ordinary ſilks, which we call 
Canton. As theſe are only fit for ſome kinds of tram, 
and are as dear as our own, which anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe, very few are imported. The quantity brought 
home by the Engliih and Dutch does not exceed five 
or {ix thouſand pieces. The manufactured * Are 3 
much more conſiderable article. | 

The Chineſe are not lels ingenious in weaving 
their filks than in preparing them. This does not 
extend to thoſe that are mixed with gold and filver, 
Their manufacturers have never known how to draw 
out theſe metals into thread, and the whale. of their 
art conſiſts in rolling their filks upon gilt paper, or 
putting the paper upon them after they are woven, 
Both methods are equally bad, 

Though, in general, men are more apt to be pleaſ- 
ed with novelty than with true excellence, yet the 
Europeans ave never been tempted to buy theſe 
ituffs. They have been equally diſguſted at the awk- 
wardneſs of the patterns, which exhibit nothing but 
diſtorted figures, and unmeaning groups; they diſ- 
cover no taſte in the diſpoſition of the lights and 
{hades, nor any of that elegance and eaſe that appear 
in the works of our good artiſts. There is a ſtiffneſ 
and a want of Sed in all that the Chineſe do, 
that is diſpleaſing to perſons of any taſte; all ſavours 
of their particular turn of mind, which is deſtitute of 
vivacity and elevation. 

The only thing that makes us overlook theſe de- 
fects in thoſe works that repreſent flowers, birds, or 
trees, is, that none of thoſe objects are raiſed. The 
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foures are painted upon the filk itſelf with indelible 
colours; and yet the deception is ſo perfect, that all 
theſe objects appear to be brocaded or embroidered. 
Their plain ſilks want no recommendation, for they 
are perfect in their kind; and fo are their colours, e- 
ſpecially the green and the red. The white of their 
damaſks has ſomething extremely pleaſing. The Chi- 
neſe make them only with the tilk of Tche-Kiang. 
They thoroughly boil the warp, as we do, but only 
tltboil the woof. This method gives the damaik 
more ſubſtance and ſtiffneſs, It has a reddiſh caſt 
without being yellow, which is very pleaſing, and has 
not that glare that dazzles the ſight. This agreeable 
white is likewiſe obſerved in the Chineſe varniſh. 
The varnith is a particular kind of reſin, which di- 
ils from a tree called at Japan, /#z-d/au, and at Chi— 
ia, 7r-chu, It has few branches, and is of the height 
of the willow. Its bark is of a whitiſh colour and 
gh, its wood brittle and full of pith. Its leaves, 


5 J, 


tom their axillze cluſters of flowers, which are male 
upon: one plant, and female upon another. The firſt 
have a calix with five diviſions, five petals, and as 
many ſtamina. In the others we find, inſtead of ſta- 


En 


The E 
peans pur- 
chaſe lace 
quered 
ware and 
paper in 
China. Di- 


wich are alternately diſpoſed at the extremity of steffen up- 
on the arts 


the branches, reſemble thoſe of the aſh, and puſh out of this em- 
pire. 


mina, a piſtil crowned with three ſtyles; this piſtil 


comes à yellowiſh fruit, of the bigneſs of a pea, 
gutly compreſſed on the ſides, and filled with a 
ay kernel. This tree grows very well from ſeed, 

it the method of propagating it by ſprigs is pre- 
breed, For this purpole, the branches from winch 
bew plants are to be raiſed, are choſen in autumn. 


= 


They are ſurrounded at their baſe with a ball of 


noiſtened earth, tied round with thread, till the ſea- 
(in of the froſt, and kept moiſt by being conſtantly 
ratered. In the ſpring, when the branch has ſhot 
me branches into this earth, it is ſawed off below 
ae ball, and tranſplanted. | 

This tree grows only in ſome mild provinces of 
Lina and Japan. It is alſo found 1 in thoſe regions 
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BOOK of America that are ſituated under the ſame latitude 
a ſuch as Louiſiana and Carolina. It thrives in all ſoils 
and with all expoſures : but its produce 1s not the 
ſame in every place, either in quality or quantity. It 
requires but little care in cultivating. It is ſufficient | 
to ſtir up the ground a little at the foot of the trees, 
and to put dead leaves round it, which ſerve inſtead 
of dung. The trunk of thoſe trees that grow wild 
in the mountains, is ſometimes twelve inches in di. 


ameter. It is much leſs in thoſe trees that are culti. ; 
vated, and which do not laſt leſs than ten years, WM t 
This difference is to be attributed to the incifions f. 
that are made in their bark to extract the varniſh, 

This milky juice, which exiſts in all parts of the tree, d 
diſtils from the inciſions, under the form of liquid f 
pitch. When expoſed to the air it aſſumes a reddiſh f 
colour, which is ſoon changed into a bright black. W »: 
Shells are fixed at each flit, to receive the liquor; WM of 
which is afterwards poured into bamboos, and then WI bi 
carried to the merchants, who put it into larger vel- Wl it 
ſels. The freſh varniſh exhales a dangerous vapour, | 

which produces inflammatory humours upon the ſkin p- 
of thoſe who are expoſed to it. They preſerve them- WM 
ſelves from this pernicious effect, by turning the head WM ie 
aſide when they collect the liquid, or when they pour WII nc 
it off. Some travellers add, that the workmen rub of 


their hands and face with oil before and after the 
buſineſs, and that they carefully cover all other part 
of their body. ca 
The varniſh is gathered in the ſummer, and the ti 
proceſs is repeated three times in the ſame ſeaſon, 
and upon the ſame tree; but the firſt that runs off 
is the beſt. When the tree appears exhauſted, its 
ſtem 1s cut off, and the root puſhes forth freſh ſhoots, 
which are ready to yield varniſh at the end of three 
Fears. tle 
The varniſh moſt in- repute is that which come {pc 
from Japan. It does not require much preparation of 
It is ſufficient to ſtrain it through a cloth, in order ] 
ſeparate it from any foreign particles. The ſup"! de 
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luous watery parts are allo evaporated by the heat B O O K 
o the ſun, and hogs gall is added to give it a degree bs a 
of conſiſtence. 
We muſt not confound this varniſh with a very in- 
ferior fort with which it is adulterated. The latter, 
which is known by the name of Siam varniſh, diſtils 
from the tree that yields the anacardium. It is only 
aſed in varniſhing the moſt ordinary utenſils. It is 
gathered at Siam, Cambodia, and Tonquin, where 
the Chineſe purchaſe it, becauſe that which they ex- 
WM tad from the Tiichu is not fufticient for their con- 
WH lmption. 

The true Jainiſh; of which they diſtinguiſh three 
different kinds in China, is uſed in two ways. The 
firſt conſiſts in rubbing the wood with a particular 
ort of oil uſed in China; and as ſoon as it is dry, the 
WT varniſh is laid on. It is fo tranſparent, that the veins 
of the wood appear tinged through it, if it be laid on 
but two or three times. If it be repeatedly applied, 
t may be brought to ſhine like a looking glaſs. 

: The other way is more complicated. A kind of 
1 WF paſteboard is glued by the help of maſtic over the 
-WH wood. On this ſmooth and ſolid ground are ſpread 
(WY {cveral layers of varniſh. It muſt be neither too thick 
nor too liquid; and in this juſt medium the ſkill 
of the artilt principally conſiſts. 
MW Whichever way the varniſh is laid on, it effectual- 
5M !7 preſerves the wood from decaying. The worms 
can ſcarce penetrate it, neither has the damp ever 
e the leaſt effect upon it; and with a little care this 
„aurnniſh leaves no ſmell behind. 
NEW This varniſh is as pleaſing to the eye as it is dura- 
188 ble. It may be applied on gold and filver, and mix- 
ed with all forts of colours. Upon it are painted fi- 
eg eures, landſcapes, palaces, hunting parties and bat- 
es. In ſhort, it would not be deficient in any re- 
cl dbect, if it were not generally ſpoiled by the badneſs 
1. © the Chineſe drawing. 
{ Notwithſtanding this defect, the making of this 
e requires much pains and conſtant attention. 
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BOOK The varniſh muſt be laid on nine or ten times at 
. lleaſt, and cannot be ſpread too thin. There muſt 
be a ſufficient time allowed between the application 
of each layer, that it may be ſuffered to dry. A 
longer time ſtil] muſt be allowed between the appli. 
cation of the laſt layer and the poliſhing, painting 


and gilding. A whole ſummer is ſcarce ſufficient t: 
for all this proceſs at Nanking, from whence the WM ; 
court and the chief cities of the empire are ſuppli- s 
ed. It is carried on with greater expedition at Can- b 
ton. As there is a great demand for this ware mn MW; 
Europe, and as the Europeans will have it made o 
according to their own plan, and will allow but a 
ſhort tim. e mplete it, it is uſually finiſhed in too h 
great naſte. The artiſt, not having time to give the 2 
neceſſary degree of perfection to his work, is ſatisfi- id 
ed if he can but make it pleaſing to the eye. The 
Chineſe manufacture of paper is not liable to the ſame Nat 
imperfections. | 3 W 

Originally the Chineſe wrote with a ſteel bodkin WI ie 
upon wooden tablets, which, being faſtened together, Wl i: 
made a volume. They aiterwards traced their cha- pr 
rafters upon pieces of ſilk or linen, cut to any length WI M 
or breadth. At lait, about fixteen hundred years thi 
ago, they found out the ſecret of making paper. lid 


The Chineſe paper is of two kinds. That which an 

is uſed for writing and printing, is made of cotton h, 
rags, and of hemp, by a proceſs nearly ſimilar to that lea 
which is practiſed in the European manufaQures. It Wl car 
is equal, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior, to our paper. nor 
Its thinneſs and tranſparency have ſuggeſted the idea WI xo 
of its being made of ſilk. But the perſons who have ¶ ori 
propagated this opinion knew not, that ſilk, though \ 
it may be reduced into very minute particles, wil Ml tha 
not mix with water, and can never acquire a con- Wl na. 
iiftence by being laid upon frames. had 
In making the ſecond kind of paper, the Chineſe nes 

uſe the internal barks of the mulberry tree, of the elm, Not 
of the cotton tree, and more frequently of the bam- W inf; 
boo. Theſe ſubſtances, after they are become rot. itt 
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ten by ſoaking in muddy water with lime in it, are 3 Oo OR 
cut in pieces, bleached in the dew or in the ſun, tri- 
curated in mortars, and boiled in coppers to a fluid 
pate. This paſte being ſpread upon frames that are 
made of {mall cane rods paſſed through the wire-draw- 
ing iron, produces thoſe ſheets of paper that are ſome- 
times twelve feet long, and four feet broad, and which 
are generally uſed for hangings in the Chineſe houſes. 
Sometimes they are deſigned for writing or printing: 
but they muſt in that caſe be dipped in a ſolution of 
alum ; and even after this proceſs, one can only write 
or print upon one of the two ſides. 6. 
Though this paper be apt to crack, to be injured 
by damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is become an 
article of trade. Europe has borrowed from Alia the 
idea of furniſhing cloſets and making ſcreens with it. 
The figures upon this paper are graceful in their 
attitudes and in their dreſs : but though we ſee heads, 
which preſent ſome agreeable feature, yet they are 
very incorrectly drawn. The eyes in a full face are 
WT fiequently repreſented as they ſhould appear in a 
Wh profile ; and the hands are always wretchedly done. 
Moreover, there are no ſhades in theſe drawings, and 
dhe objects appear as if they received light from all 
des. They have not even a ſhade upon their ground, 
| WH and are, in ſome meaſure, tranſparent. According- 
h,. it may be ſaid that the Chineſe are not in the 
WH caſt in poſſeſſion of the art of painting: for there 
aan be no painting where there are neither contours, 
nor half-tints, nor thades, nor reflected lights. Their 
works are at beſt nothing more than flight coloured 
prints, | 
We cannot draw any concluſion from the plates 
dat were engraved at Paris for the emperor of Chi- 
ma. The drawings were made by miſſionaries who 
had learned the art of deſign in Europe, by which 
means, they have in general been found conformable 
„so the ideas of effect which we acquire from a ſtudied 
- W iiction of nature. Nevertheleis, in conformity 
- WT Uithout doubt to the cuſtom of the empire, one of 
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BO O K them has been found, in which the figures marked 
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no ſhade upon the ground, which made them appear 
as if they were in the air. 

The perſpective we obſerve in theſe drawings, may 
alſo be attributed to the knowledge acquired in Eu. 
rope. Though 1t be not accurate nor well choſen, 
ſince all the aſpects are repreſented as in a kite's view, 
yet theſe prints are, in this reſpect, very ſuperior to 
real Chineſe drawings. In the latter, we may in. 
deed diſtinguiſh ſome idea of diminution in perſpec- 
tive, and of the leflening of objects: but we diſcern 
nothing that can induce us to ſuppoſe, that they have 
any knowledge of perſpective geometrically demon- 
ſtrated. 

Theſe theoretical principles being leſs neceſſary in 
ſculpture, they have made more proficiency in that 
art. In many of their figures with ſhaking heads, 
we oblerve accurate imitations of nature, executed | 
with great care, but without taſte in the workman- 
ſhip, and ſervilely copied, as amongſt us, at the re. 
vival of the arts. Theſe artiſts know not how to con- 
ſider nature in her beauties. This proceeds, proba- 
bly, from their not ſtudying the naked figure, and 
from the circumſtance of their not aiming at improv- 
ment, as ſoon as they find that they are advanced as 
far as their predeceſſors. 

This confined method of ſtudying may however 
have produced one good effect among them, with re- 
ſpect to their porcelain. It may have contributed to 
preſerve in their vaſes the forms the moſt ſimple, and 
thoſe which firſt preſented themſelves. Theſe are, ** 


in fact, the moſt proper for this ſpecies of ſculpture. Wl © 
They are the beſt adapted to the neceſſity of bear Wi U 
ing an intenſe fire without getting out of ſhape. e 
Their form, which is generally upright, or has none * 
but very eaſy infections, ſeems more fit to bear the iſt 
effect of baking. Our abundance of genius, and the hi 
conſtant deſire of producing ſomething new, induces - 


us to attempt all kinds of curved attitudes, and fie. 
quently to paint objects in the air, which ſuccee 
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xith difficulty; and which, becoming irregular by B Oo o K 
the action of the fire, produce many defects, and oc- , * : 
cation the loſs of ſeveral pieces. To which we may 
add, that the firſt workmen who were employed in 
making figures tor vaſes in our manufactures, were 
too much accuſtomed to work in gold and filver, 
where every thing may be attempted. It is to be 
hoped, that time, experience, and the failure of ſuc- 
cels in many trials, will reſtore to this art the ſimpli- 
WH city that belongs to it. 
| Since the cuſtom of painting upon paper has been 
adopted in France and England, the Chineſe paper 
s in lefs requeſt. We may poſſibly be as ſucceſsful : 
in our endeavours of producing rhubarb for ourſelves. 
The rhubarb is a root which has the property of China ſup- 
. WT purging gently, of ſtrengthening the ſtomach, of facili- 3 : 
tating digeſtion, and of deſtroying worms in children. wich rhu- 
[tis a tuberoſe root, rather ſpongy, brown in the bent anz. 
outfide, yellow internally, and ſtreaked with reddiſh cles. 
"WHT reins. Its taſte is bitter and aftringent, its ſmell a- 
cid and aromatic. That which is cloſe, has a ſtrong 
_ WH inell, and tinges the ſaliva yellow, is preferred. The 
1 WT pieces that are rotten, too looſe in their texture, and 
TJ ave but little ſmell, are thrown away. 
4 We have not, as yet, any certain idea of the plant 
that yields this remedy : it has not been examined 
er upon the ſpot by any naturaliſt. The rhubarb of 
. Mluſcovy, the leaves of which are undulated, has 
0M been for ſome time conſidered as the true rhubarb : 
but its root, which is too compact, and leſs purgative 
leems to decide the matter againſt it. Another ſpe-» 
cles, which is the Rheum Palmatum of the botaniſts, 
and ſome ſeeds of which Mr. de Juſſieu has lately re- 
ceived through Ruſſia, ſhould ſeem to be the plant 
n queſtion. Its root has the ſame texture, the fame 
uſtinguiſhing characters, the ſame properties, as that 
Thich is uſed in our ſhops. It is oblong, tuberoſe, 
ad puſhes out ſeveral leaves, palmated, has ſharp 
pointed pods, from the middle of which there riſes, 
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Bookat the height of ſix feet feet, a ſtalk of white flowery, 

rather ſmall, each of which is compoled of a colour. 

| ed calix with ſix diviſions of nine flamina, and one 
piſtil, ſurmounted with three ſtyles, which becomes, 
as it ripens, a triangular ſeed. 

We know not the preciſe place from ie this 
ſpecies originally comes: but it is well aſcertained, 
that the true rhubarb grows without cultivation, be. 
tween the thirtieth and thirty-ninth degrees of north 
latitude. The provinces of Chenſi and of Setſchuen, 
to the north-weſt of China, the leſs Bucharia, and 
the kingdom of Tangut, fill up a great part of this 
immenſe ſpace. 

The root of the rhubarb is taken out of the earth 
towards the end of winter, before the leaves are un- 
folded. It is cut into pieces, which are placed upon 
long tables, and ſtirred about ſeveral times in a day, 
nll the juice they contain is grown thick and con- 
crete. Without this precaution, the moſt active part 
of the root would be diflipated, the conſequences of 
which would be a diminution of its weight and of its 
virtues. The roots are afterwards ſtrung upon little 
ſtrings to dry them, and are hung up in the open ai, Le 
in a ſhady place, or tied round the necks of the cat-WM di 
tle, as ſome travellers affirm. They are afterwards bor 
folded up in cotton, and ſent to their reſpective del- Th 
tinations. fay 

The Calmuck Tartars, and the infe@bitarits of Great 
Bucharia, are the perſons who carry the rhubarb to es 
Oremburg, where the Ruſſian government has it kun 

N bought up. The good roots are carefully ſeparated 1 
; from the bad ones. Thoſe that are not worth pre- Har 
4 ſerving are burned ; and the reſt are dried a ſecond MW" v 
time. The rhubarb that is not conſumed. in the in-. Nen 
terior part of the empire, is delivered to the Engl 
merchants at a ſtipulated price, which never varies ech 
It is the beſt of all the rhubarbs. te | 

Next to this is the ſort which the people of Great th 
Bucharia carry into Perſia, and which, after having 
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ene part of Aſia by land, arrives on the borders B O O k 
he Mediterranean, where it is bought b Be 
oo : N _ TY 

Before it is fold again, this rhubarb is treated near. 
ly with the ſame care as that which has paſſed through 
the hands of the Ruſſians: | 

The rhubarb which comes to us by theſe two chan- 
nels, not being ſufficient for our conſumption, we 
have been obliged to employ that which our naviga- 
tors bring us from China. It is very inferior to the 
other ſorts z whether it be that it has only been dri- 
ed in an oven, as it has been imagined from its not 
being bored ; or whether it may have acquired ſome 
particular taſte by being placed near other produc= 
bons; or, in a word, whether a long voyage at ſea 
may not have altered its properties. 
The Europeans have been deſirous of appropriat- 
ing to themſelves this ſalutary plant. The rhubarb 
tree which is ſeen in the royal garden at Paris, 
bas already furniſhed ſome ſeeds and ſhoots, which 
; WH have ſucceeded in an open ground, in ſeveral pro- 
cM vinces of the kingdom. The ſociety eſtabliſhed at 
„London for the encouragement of arts and commerce, 
Wl diſtributed, in 1779, medals to two Fngliſh cultiva- 
i; WM fors who had produced rhubarb of a ſuperior quality. 
- Tbeſe firſt experiments muſt have been attended with 
favourable conſequences. 1 | | 
WF Belide the articles already mentioned, the Euro- 
pans bring from China, ink, camphire, borax, cangg, 
zum. lac; and formerly they purchaſed gold there. 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about fourteen - 
marks and a half of filver. If there were a country 
n which it was worth twenty, our merchants would 
ary gold thither to exchange it for filver. They 
would bring us back that filver, to receive gold in 
xchange, which they would again carry abroad fot 
the ſame purpoſe. This trade would be continued, 
n this manner till the relative value of the two me- 
als came to be much the ſame in both countries. It 
Fas ——_ principle, that for a Ong time filyer 

6l, 5 * : 
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cauſe the profit they made upon it, however conſi. 


attempted it; but Caſtanier was the only one who 


Account of 


the Euro- 

E who 

la ve form- 
ed connec- 
tions with 

China. 


it a territory of about three miles in circumference. 
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was tent to China, to be bartered for gold; by which 


traffic a profit of forty-five per cent. was made. It 
was never carried on by the charter companies ; he. 


derable it may appear, was yet much inferior to that | 
obtained upon their merchandiſe. Their agents, who 
were not indulged in purſuing what trade they choſe, 
attended to theſe ſpeculations for their own adyan- 
tage. They followed this branch of commerce with 
ſo much aſſiduity, that in a ſhort time the returns 
were not ſufficient to induce them to continue it, 
Gold is of greater or leſs value at Canton, according 
to the time of the year when it is purchaſed ; ; its va. 
lue is lower from the beginning of February to the 
end of May, than through the reſt of the year, when 
the harbour is full of foreign ſhips. Yet, in the moſt 
tavourable ſeaſon, no more than eighteen per cent. 
is to be made of it, which is not a ſufficient induce. 
ment for any one to undertake this traffic. The on- 
ly agents, who have not been ſufferers by the cela- 
tion of this trade, are thoſe of the French company, 
who were never allowed to be concerned in it. The 
directors reſerved that profit for themſelves. Many 
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carried on the trade with abilities and ſucceſs. He © 
fent goods to Mexico; theſe were ſold for piaſtres, Wi ® 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Philip- 
pines, and from thence to China, where they were WII ti: 
bartered for gold. That able man, by this judicious WI the 
circulation, had opened a track, which it 1s ſurpriſing ha 
that no one has ſince purſued. the 
All the European nations, which ſail beyond the Wi em 
Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The For- the 
tugueſe were the firſt who landed there. The Chi. for 
neſe gave them the town of Macao, which was built va 
upon a barren and rugged ſpot, on the point of a lit 
tle iſland at the mouth of the river Canton, and with ind 


They obtained the freedom of the harbour, which oY WR 
too narrow, but ſafe and commodious, upon the con- 
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levied on the ſhips that ſhould come in ; and they 
purchaſed the liberty of building fortifications, by 
engaging to pay a yearly tribute of 37,500 livres 
[1562]. 108, J. As long as the court of Liſbon main- 
tained the ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas, this place 
was a famous mart. It declined in the ſame propor- 
tion as the power of the Portugueſe, and gradually 
came to nothing. There would ſcarce be any re- 
membrance left of this ſpot, formerly ſo celebrated, 
if, during one part of the year, it did not ſerve as an 
aſylum for the European factors, who, after the de- 
parture of their ſhips, are obliged to quit Canton, 
which they cannot re-enter till their veſſels return. 
Nevertheleſs, the feeble remains of this once flou- 
riſking colony, ſtill enjoyed a kind of independence 
till the year 1774. 

At that period, the murder of a Chinefe determin- 
ed the viceroy of the province to apply to his court 
for a magiſtrate to inſtru and govern the barbarians 
of Macao ; theſe were the words of his petition. The 
court ſent a Mandarin, who took poſſeſſion of the 
town in the name of his maſter. He ſcorned to live 
among foreigners, who are always holden in great 
contempt, and fixed his refidence at the diſtance of 
a league from the town. | pol 

The Dutch met with worſe treatment about a cen- 
tury ago. Thoſe republicans, who, notwithſtanding 
the ſuperiority they had gained in the Aſiatic ſeas, 
had been excluded from China by the intrigues of 


the Portugueſe, at laſt got acceſs to the ports of that · 


empire. Not ſatisfied with the precarious footing 
they had acquired there, they attempted to erect a 
fort near Hoang-pou, under pretence of building a 
warehouſe. It is ſaid, that their deſign was to make 
themſelves maſters of the navigation of the Tigris, 
and to give law both to the Chineſe and to foreign- 
ts, who were deſirous of trading to Canton. Their 
news were diſcovered too ſoon for their intereſt. 


They were all maſſacred; and it was a great while 
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3 © o x before any of their nation could venture to appear 


anew upon the coaſts of China, They were {een 
there again about the year 1730. The firſt ſhips 
that arrived there came from Java, They brought 


various commodities of the growth of India in ge. 


neral, and of their own colonies in particular, and 
bartered them for thoſe of the country. The com- 
manders of theſe veſſels, wholly intent upon pleaſ- 
ing the council of Batavia, from which they imm- 
diately received their orders, and expected their 
promotion, had nothing in view but to diſpoſe of 


the merchandiſe they were intruſted with, with- 


out attending to the quality of that they received 
in return, The Company ſoon found, that in con- 


. ſequence of this proceeding they could never ſup. | 


port themſelves againſt their competitors. This confi. 
deration determined them to ſend ſhips directly from 


Europe with money. They touch at Batavia, where | 
they take in ſuch commodities of the country as are | 


fit for China, and return directly into our latitudes, 


with much better ladings than formerly, but not ſo 


good as thoſe of the Engliſh. 1 

Of all the nations that have eſtabliſned an inter- 
courſe with China, the Fngliſh have maintained it 
the moſt conſtantly. They had a factory in the iſland 
of Chuſan, at the time when affairs were chiefly 
tranſacted at Emouy. When theſe were centered at 
Canton, their activity was ſtill the ſame. As their 
Company were required to export woollen cloths, 
they determined to keep agents conſtantly at thus 
place to diſpoſe of them. - This cuſtom of the En- 
gliſh, joined to the great demand for tea in their ſet- 
tlements, made them, at the beginning of the centu- 
ry, maſters of almoſt all the trade carried on between 
China and Europe. The heavy duties laid by the 
Parliament on that foreign production, at laſt made 


bother nations, and France in particular, ſenſible of 


the advantages of this commerce. ; 
France had formed in 1660 a- particular Company 
for the trade of theſe latitudes. A rich merchant 
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Rouen, named Fermanel, was at the head of the 3 0 O K 
undertaking ; which was begun with an inſufficient 
capital, and proved unſucceſsful. The averſion, na- 


turally entertained for a people who believed that 
foreigners came among them for no other purpoſe 
than to corrupt their morals, and to deprive them of 
their liberty, was conſiderably increaſed by the loſſes 
that were ſuſtained. In vain, towards the year 1685, 
did the Chineſe alter their opinion, and conſequent- 
ly their behaviour. The French ſeldom frequent 
their ports. The new ſociety formed in 1698, was 
not more active than the former; nor did they ſuc- 
ceed in this trade, till it came to be united with that 
of India, and roſe in the ſame proportion. 

The Danes and the Swedes began to frequent the 
ports of China about the ſame time, and have acted 
upon the ſame principles as the French. The Emb- 
den Company would probably have adopted them 
lkewiſe, had it ſubſiſted long enough. 

The annual purchafes made by the Europeans in 
China, if we compute them by thoſe of the year 
1766, amount to 26,754,494 livres [1,114,770l. 11s. 
d.]; this ſum, above four-fifths of which is laid 
out on the ſingle article of tea, was paid in piaſtres, 
or in goods carried by twenty-three ſhips. Sweden 


lurniſhed 1,935,168 livres [$0,6321.] in money, and 


127,500 [19,812]. 108.] in tin, lead, and other com- 
modities. Denmark, 2,161,630 livres [90,067]. 188. 
G.] in money, and 231,000 [9625].] in iron, lead, and 


gun-flints. France, 4,000,000 [166,6661. 138. 4d.] , 
n money, and 400,000 [16,660l. 13s. 4d.] in dra- 


pery. Holland, 2,735,400 [T 13. 975l.] in money, and 
46% [18581]. 6s. 8d.] in woollen goods, beſide 
4000,150 [166,6721. 188. qd.] in the produce of her 


clonies. Great Britain, 5,443,566 livres [226,81 5k . 
.] in money, 2,000,475 [83,353l. 28. 6d.] in woollem® * 
doths, and 3,375,000 [140,0251.] in various articles 
fom different parts of India. All theſe ſums toge- 


der amount to 26,754,494 livres [1,114,777] 115. 
id]. We do not include in this —_ ation I0,009,059 
" Es 
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B Oo 0 R [416,6661 138. 4d.] in ſpecie, which the Engliſh have 


Y. carried over and above what we have mentioned, be. 
cauſe they were deſtined to pay off the debts that 
nation had contracted, or to lay in a ſtock to trade 
upon in the intervals between the voyages. 

Conjee- It is not eaſy to forſee what this trade will hereaf. 
tures con- ter be. Though the Chineſe are ſo fond of money, 
cerning the they ſeem more inclined to ſhut their ports againſt 
ofthetrade the Europeans, than to encourage them to extend 
of BuroPe their trade. As the ſpirit of the Tartars has ſubſid- 


in China. . a 0 
| ed, and the conquerors have imbibed the maxims of 


the vanquiſhed nation, they have adopted their pre- | 


zudices, and in particular their averſion and contempt 
of foreigners. They have diſcovered theſe diſpofi- 


tions, by the humiliating hardſhips they have impoſ- 
ed upon them, after having treated them with great | 


reſpect. The tranſition is but ſhort from this preca- 
rious ſituation to a total expulſion. It may not be 


far off; and this is the more likely, as. there is an | 
active nation which is, perhaps, ſecretly contriving 


to bring about this event. 


The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is | 
grown very fond of ſeveral Chineſe productions. 


They may readily ſuppoſe, that the impoſſibility of 


procuring them from the firſt hand would not hinder | 


the confumption. If all Europeans were excluded 
from China, the natives would export their own com- 
modities. As their ſhipping is not fit for a long na- 


vigation, they would be under a neceſſity of carry- 


ing them to Batavia or Malaca; and the nation to 
whom theſe colonies belong, would immediately get 
all this trade in its hands. It is dreadful even to ſuſ- 


pect theſe republicans of any thing ſo baſe, but it is 


well known that they have been guilty of more odi- 
mus acts for intereſts of leſs conſequence. 1 
If the ports of China were once ſhut, it is proba- 


ble they would be ſo for ever. The obſtinacy of that 


nation would never ſuffer them to retract, and there 
is no appearance that they would be compelled to it. 
What meaſures could be taken againſt a ſtate at the 
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diſtance of eight thouſand leagues ? No government 3 O O K 


can be ſo abſurd as to imagine, that men, after the 
fatigues of ſo long a voyage, would venture to at- 
tempt conqueſts in a country defended by ſuch a 
number of people however deſtitute of courage this 
nation, which has never tried its ſtrength againſt the 


Europeans, may be ſuppoſed to be. The only way 


in which we could diſtreſs theſe people, would be by 
intercepting their navigation, which is an object they 
pay little attention to, as it neither affects their ſub- 
iſtence nor their conveniences. 

Even this fruitleſs revenge would be practieable 


but for a ſhort time. The ſhips employed in this pi- 


ratical cruiſe would be driven from thoſe latitudes, 
one part of the year by the monſoons, and the other 
part by the ſtorms they call typhons, which are pecu- 
lar to the ſeas of China. 


Having thus explained the manner in which the 


Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaſt India 
trade, it will not be improper to examine three queſ- 
tions, which naturally ariſe upon the ſubject and 
have not yet been decided. 1. Whether it be ad viſ- 
able to continue that trade. 2. Whether large ſettle- 
ments be neceſſary to carry it on with ſucceſs, 
3. Whether it ought to be left in the hands of exclu- 
ive companies. We ſhall difcuſs theſe points with 
impartiality, as we have no other concern in the 
cauſe but the intereſt of mankind. 

All the accounts we have of things, are perverted 
by 1gnorance or evil intentions. The politician is 
zuided only by his views; the merchant by his in- 
tereſt. There is none but the philoſopher who knows 
when to doubt; who is filent, when his knowledge 
fails him; and who tells the truth, when once he 
reſolves to ſpeak. For indeed, what reward could 
be offered, of ſufficient importance to induce him to 
deceive mankind, and to forfeit his character ? If we 
ſuppoſe it fortune ; ; he is rich enough, if he have but 
a {ufficiency to ſatisfy his wants, which are extremely 
imited, Is it ambition ? If he have the happineſs of 

"w_ 111] 
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5 O o x being wiſe, he may excite the envy of others; but 
there is nothing under the heavens that he can pof. 
ſibly covet. Is he to be tempted with dignities? He 
knows they will not be offered to him; and if they 


ſhould be, he knows that he would not accept them | 


without a certainty of doing good. Is he to he fe. 
duced by flattery ?. He is totally unacquainted with 
this art, and diſdains the contemptible advantages of 


it. Can he be influenced by fear? He fears nothing; | 


not even death. If he be thrown into a dungeon, he 


is well aware this is not the firſt time that tyrant, | 


or fanatics, have plunged virtue into ſuch a ſituation, 

from whence ſhe has been taken out merely to be 
dragged upon a ſcaffold. It is he who eſcapes out of 

the hands af deſtiny that knows not how to lay hold 

of him, becauſe he has hroken off, as the ſtoic ſays, 

the handles by which the ſtrong ſeizes upon the weak, 
and diſpoſes of them at pleaſure. | 


| ang W hoeyer conſiders Europe as forming but one body, 


| ould con- the members of which are united ju one common in. 


trade with tereſt, or at leaſt in the ſame kind of intereſt, will 
n not heſitate to pronounce, whether her connections 
with Aſia be advantageous or not. The India trade 
evidently enlarges the circle of our enjoyments. It 
pracures us wholeſome and agreeable liquors, conve- 
niences of a more refined nature, more ſplendid fur- 

niture, ſome new picaſures, and a mare comfortable 
exiſtence. Such powerful incentives have had the 

ſame influence upon thoſe natians, who, from their 
ſituation, activity, good fortune in making diſcoveries, 


and boldneſs in enterpriſes, can procure theſe enjoy- } 


ments for themſelves at their very ſource ; as upon 


thoſe wha are unable to acquire them, unleſs through | 


the channel of the maritime ſtates, whoſe navigation 
enabled them to diſperſe the ſuperfluities of their en- 
joyments over the whole continent. The Europeans 
have been ſo eager in their purſuit after theſe foreign 
luxuries, that neither the higheſt duties, the ſtricteſt 
prohibitions, nor the ſevereft penalties, have. been 
able to reſtrain it. Eyery goyernment, after having 
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in vain tried to ſubdue this inclination, which only B O OK - 


increaſed by oppoſition, has been forced at laſt to 
yield to-it ; though general prejudices, which were 
frengthened by time and cuſtom, made them con- 


fider this compliance as detrimental to the ſtability 


of the common good. | 

But the time was come, when it became neceſſar 
to remove the reſtraints. Can it be a matter of doubt, 
yhether it be beneficial to add the enjoyments of fo- 
reign climates to thoſe of our own? Univerſal ſociety 
exits as well for the common intereſt of the whole, 
is by the mutual intereſt of all the individuals that 
compoſe it. An increaſe of felicity muſt, therefore, 
reſult from a general intercourſe. Commerce is the 
exerciſe of that valuable liberty, to which nature has 
invited all men; which is the ſource of their happi- 
neſs, and indeed of their virtues. We may even 
renture to aſſert, that men are never ſo truly ſenſible 
of their freedom-as they are in a commercial inter- 
courſe 3 nor is any thing ſo conducive to it as com- 
mercial laws : and one particular advantage derived 
from this circumſtance is, that as trade produces li- 
derty, ſo it contributes to preſerve it. 

We muſt be but little acquainted with man, if we 


imagine, that, in order to make him happy, he muſt 
| de debarred from enjoyments. We grant, that the 


being accuſtomed to want the conveniencies of life 
kfſens the ſum of our misfortunes ; but by diminiſh- 
ing our pleaſures in a greater proportion than our 
pains, we are rather brought to a ſtate of inſenſibility 


than of happineſs. If nature have given man a heart · 
luſceptible of tender impreſſions ; if his imagination 


be for ever involuntarily employed in ſearch of ideal 
ad deluſive objects of happineſs, it is fit that his 
reſtleſs mind ſhould have an infinite variety of enjoy- 
nents to purſue. But let reaſon teach him to be 
tified with ſuch things as he can enjoy, and not 
t be anxious for thoſe that are out of his reach; this 
8 true wiſdom. But to require, that reaſon ſhould 
make us voluntarily reject what it is in our power to 
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B oo k add to our preſent happineſs, is to contradict nature, 
and to ſubvert the firſt principles of ſociety; it is to 
transform the univerſe into one vaſt monaſtery, and 

to change men into ſo many idle and melancholy 
anchorets. Let us ſuppoſe this projet executed; 

and, caſting our eyes upon the globe, let us aſk our. 

ſelves, whether we ſhould be better pleaſed with it in 

the ſtate we ſhould then ſee it, than as it was before? 

How ſhall we perſuade man to be content with the 

few indulgences that moraliſts think proper to allow 

him? How ſhall we aſcertain the limits of what is 
neceſſary, which varies according to his - fituation in 

life, his attainments, and his defires ? No ſooner had 

his induftry facilitated the means of procuring a ſub- 
ſiſtence, than the leiſure he gained by this was em- 

ployed in extending the limits of his faculties and the 

circle of his pleaſures. Hence aroſe all his factitious 

wants. The diſcovery of a new ſpecies of ſenſations 
4 excited a deſire of preſerving them, and a propenſity WM i; 
I to find out others. The perfection of one art intro- ine 
duced the knowledge of ſeveral others. The ſucceſs WM i1 
of a war, occaſioned by hunger or revenge, ſuggeſted WM |: 
the idea of conqueſt, Navigation put men under a WW ni 
neceſſity of deſtroying one another, or of forming a Hof 
general union. Commercial treaties between nations Wl nu! 
parted by the ſeas, and ſocial compacts between men b 
diſperſed upon the earth, bore an exact reſemblance W ny 
to each other. Theſe ſeveral relations began by con- fru 
" teſts, and ended by aſſociations. War and navigation Wl tia 
4 have occaſioned a mutual communication between ef 
different people and different colonies. Hence men the 
% became connected with each other by dependence or 6 n 
p intercourſe. The refuſe of all nations, mixing to- har 
gether during the ravages of war, are improved andi uy | 


| poliſhed by commerce; the true ſpirit of which i, tho 
1 that all nations ſhould conſider themſelves as one cide 
0 great ſociety, whoſe members have all an equal right nor, 
i to partake of the conveniencies of the reſt. Commerce, m. 
5 in its object and in the means employed to carry it on nate 
1 ſuppoſes an inclination and a liberty between all na- thoſe 
5 
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tions to make every exchange that can contribute ton O O E 
their mutual ſatisfaction, The inclination and the . 
liberty of procuring enjoyments are the only two 
ſprings of induſtry, and the only two principles of 
{cial intercourſe among men. 

Thoſe who cenſure the trade of Europe with India, 
have only the following reaſons to allege againſt an 
univerſal and free intercourſe ; that it is attended 
with a conſiderable loſs of men; that it checks the 
progreſs of our induſtry ; and that it leſſens our ſtock 
of money. Theſe objections are eaſily obviated. 

As long as every man ſhall be at liberty to chooſe 
1 profeflion, and to employ his abilities in any man- 
ner moſt agreeable to himſelf, we need not be ſolici- 
tous about his deſtiny. As in a ſtate of freedom 
erery thing has its proper value, no man will expoſe 
limſelf to any danger, without expecting an equi- 
lent. In a well regulated ſociety, every individual 
b at liberty to do what is moſt conformable to his 
nclination and his intereſt, provided it be not incon- 
ent with the properties and liberties of others. A 
us, that ſhould prohibit every trade in which a man 
| WJ night endanger his life, would condemn a great part 
et mankind to ſtarve, and would deprive ſociety of 
s umberleſs advantages. We need not croſs the line 
s carry on a dangerous trade; ſince, even in Eu- 
e vpe, we may find many occupations far more de- 
- tructive to the human race than the navigation to In- 
ni lia. If the perils attending ſea- voyages deſtroy ſome 
ag « our men, let us only give due encouragement to » 
1 i the culture of our lands, and our population will be 
i © much increaſed, that we ſhall be better able to 
hare thoſe ſelf-devoted victims who are ſwallowed 
up by the ſea. To this we may add, that moſt of 
thoſe who periſh in long voyages are loſt through ac- 
adental cauſes, which might eafily be prevented by 
nore wholeſome diet and a more regular life. But 
tmen will add, to the vices prevalent in their own cli- 
mate, and to the corruption of their own manners, 
hole of the countries where they land, how is it poſ- 
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I deſtruction ? : 
Even ſuppoſing that the India trade ſhould con ! 
Europe as many men as it is ſaid to do, are we certain Ml © 
that this loſs is not compenſated by the labours to a 
which that trade gives riſe, and which encourage and . 
increaſe our population? Would not the men, diſ. “ 
perſed upon the ſeveral ſhips continually ſailing in MW” 
theſe latitudes, occupy a place upon land which is WM" 
now left vacant for others? If we conſider attentively WM” 
the number of people contained in the ſmall tem. WM” 
tories of maritime powers, we ſhall be convinced, that [ 
it is not the navigation to Aſia, nor even navigation a 
in general, that is detrimental to the population of M” 
Europe: but, on the contrary, navigation alone may, Me 
perhaps, balance all the cauſes that tend to the de. 1 
ſtruction and decreaſe of mankind. Let us now en- in 
deavour to remove the fears of thoſe who apprehend la 
that the India trade never leſſens the number of our WM”! 
manufactories at home, and the profits ariſing from 2 
them. | 
Admitting it true, that it had put a ſtop to ſome ef 
of our labours, it has given riſe to many more, It le 


has introduced into our colonies the culture of ſugar, 
coffee, and indigo. Many of our manufactures are 
ſupported by India filk and cotton. If Saxony and 
other countries in Europe make very fine china; if ue 
Valencia manufactures Pekins ſuperior to thoſe of wy 
China; if Switzerland imitates the muſlins and work- li 
ed callicoes of Bengal; if England and France print i 
linens with great elegance; if ſo many ſtuffs, former-WM"* 
ly unknown in our climates, now employ our beſt 
artiſts ; are we not indebted to India for all theſe ad- 
vantages ? 

Let us proceed further, and ſuppoſe that we are 
not indebted to Afia for any of our improvements, ; 
the conſumption we make of its commodities cannot : 
therefore be detrimental to our induſtry ; for we pay 
for them with the produce of our own manufactures 
exported to America, I ſell a hundred livres wortl 
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of linen to the Spaniard, and ſend that money to thep O O x 
Faſt Indies. Another ſends the ſame quantity of the _ 
lnen itſelf. We both bring home tea. In fact, we 
are both doing the ſame thing; we are changing a 
hundred livres worth of linen into tea: the only dif- 
ference is, that the one does it by two tranſactions, 
and the other by a ſingle one. Suppoſe the Spaniard, 
inſtead of giving me money, had given me goods that 
ere ſaleable in India, I ſhould not have hindred our 
artificers by carrying them thither, Is it not the very 
fame thing as if I had carried our own produce there? 
fail from Europe with the merchandiſe and manu- 
atures of my own country; I go to the South Sea, 
ad exchange them for piaſtres; I carry thoſe piaſ- 
tres to India, and bring home things that are either 
' Wuiſcful or agreeable. Have I been the means of re- 
Wiraining the induſtry of my country? Far from it; I 
have extended the conſumption of its produce, and 
nultiplied the enjoyments of my countrymen. The 
acumſtance that miſleads the oppoſers of the India 
tade is, that the piaſtres are brought over to Europe 
before they are carried to Aſia, But finally, whether 
de money be or be not employed as the intermedi- 
te pledge of exchange, I have either directly or in- 
e lrectly made an exchange with Aſia, and bartered 
4 Wids for goods, my manufactory for theirs, my pro- 
actions for their productions. 8 75 02 
FW But it is objected by ſome diſcontented men, that 
India has at all times ſwallowed up all the treaſures 
the univerſe. Ever ſince chance has taught men 
de uſe of metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, they have ne- 
er ceaſed to ſearch for them. Avarice, ever reſtleſs, 
as not forſaken theſe barren rocks, where nature 
ls wiſely concealed thoſe infidious treaſures. Since 
ty were taken out of the bowels of the earth, they 
ue conſtantly been diffuſed upon the ſurface of it; 
ad notwithſtanding the extreme opulence of the 
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ay mans, and of ſome other nations, they have diſ- 
res peared from Europe, Africa, and ſome parts of 
thi. India hath entirely abſorbed them. Riches are 
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Boo Kall taking the ſame courie ; pnſſing on continually 
v. from welt to eaſt, and never returning. It is there. 
fore for India, that the mines of Peru have been 
opened; and for the Indians, that the Europeans 
have been guilty of ſo many crimes in America, 
While the Spaniards are lavithing the lives of their 
ſlaves in Mexico to obtain ſilver out of the bowels of 
the earth, the Banians take ſtill more pains to bury 
it again. If ever the wealth of Potoſi ſhould be ex. 
hauſted, we muſt go in ſearch for it on the coaſt of 
Malabar where we have ſent it. When we hare 
drained India of its pearls and ſpices, we ſhall, per- 
haps, by force of arms recover from them the ſums 
thoſe luxuries have coſt us. Thus ſhall our cruelties 
and caprices remove the gold and ſilver into other 
climes, where avarice and ſuperſtition will again bury 
them under ground. | | 

Theſe complaints are not altogether groundleſs, 
Ever fince the reſt of the world have opened a com- 
munication with India, they have conſtantly exchang- 
ed gold and filver for arts and commodities. Nature 
has ſupplied the Indians with the few neceſſaries they 
want; their climate will not admit of our luxuries; 
4 and their religion gives them an abhorrence for ſome 
11 things that we feed upon. As their cuſtoms, manners, 
and government, have continued the ſame, notwith- ch 
ſtanding the revolutions that have overturned thei ne 
Ge country, we muſt not expect they ſhould ever alter 1 
1 India ever was, and ever will be, what it now is. A cue 
. long as any trade is carried on there, money will Won! 
brought in, and goods ſent out. But before we ex but 
claim againſt the abuſe of this trade, we ſhould attenq T 
to its progreſs, and conſider what is the reſult of it. Wi Ir 
Firſt, it is certain our gold does not go to Indiaur { 
It has gold of its own, beſides a conſtant ſupply tro th 
Monomotapa, which comes by the eaſtern coalt otic 
Africa, and by the Red Sea; from the Turks, whicWFll re 
is brought by the way of Arabia and Baſſora; a0WFldia 

from Perſia, which is conveyed both by the oceallt 
and the continent. This enormous maſs is never i Pax 
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ereaſed by the gold we procure from the Spaniſh and B 0 0 K 
portugueſe colonies. In a word, we are ſo far from 
carrying gold to Aſia, that for a long while we have 


carried ſilver to China to barter it againſt gold. 


Even the ſilver which India gets from us is by no 
neans ſo conſiderable as may be imagined from the 
WW inmenſe quantity of Indian goods we bring home. 
The annual ſale of theſe goods has of late years 
mounted to an hundred and ſixty millions [6,666,6661. 
zs. 4d.]. Suppoſing they have coſt but half of what 
WT they fold for, eighty millions [3, 333,3 331. 6s. 8d.] 
- WH nuſt have been ſent to India to purchaſe them, be- 
sides what muſt have been ſent over for our ſettle- 
$W nents. We ſhall not ſcruple to aflirm, that, for ſome 
[WM tine paſt, all Europe has not carried thither more 
1 W than twenty-four millions [I, ooo, oool.] a year. Eight 

millions #333,3331. 6s. 8d.] are ſent from France, fix 


. so, oool.] from Holland, three [I 25, oool.] from En- 
- cland, three [I 25, oool.] from Denmark, two [83, 333l. 


g- 65. 8d.] from Sweden, and two [S3, 3331. 6s. 8d. ] from 


rel Portugal. 
This calculation will not appear improbable, if we 
S 3 conſider, that though in general India be in no want 
either of our produce or of our manufactures, yet it 
receives from us, in iron, lead, copper, woollens, and 


the commodities we buy there. | 


tuce of the European ſettlements in Aſia. The moſt 
eonſiderable are thoſe of the ſpice iflands for the 


butch, and of Bengal for the Engliſh. _ 
n The fortunes made by the free traders and agents 


ur ſpecie. Thoſe induſtrious men depoſit their ſtock 
u the coffers of their own country, or of ſome other 
lation, to be repaid them in Europe, whither they 
U return ſooner or later. Therefore a part of the 
ndia trade is carried on with money got in the coun- 


ty, 


2 


ther leſs articles, to the full amount of one fifth of 


This mode of payment is augmented by the pro- 


n India contribute alſo to lèſſen the exportation of 


Particular events alſo put us ſometimes in poſſeſ. 
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B 0.0 K fion of the treaſures of the Eaſt. It is undeniable, 
— that by the revolutions in the Decan and Bengal, 
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and by diſpoſing of theſe empires at pleafure, the 
French and the Engliſh have obtained the wealth 
accumulated in theſe opulent regions for ſo many 
ages. It is evident that thoſe ſums, joined to others | 
leſs conſiderable, which the Europeans have acquired 
by their ſuperior {kill and bravery, muſt have retain. 
ed a great deal of ſpecie among them, which other. 
wiſe would have gone into Aſia. t 
Thar rich part of the world has even reſtored to WM 
us ſome of the treaſure we had poured into it. The p 
expedition of Kouli Khan into India is univerſally Wl th 
known; but it is not equally ſo, that he wreſted from WM jr 
the effeminate and cowardly people of this country ta 
upwards of 2,000,0c0,000 [83,333,333]. 6s. 8d.] in N 
ſpecie, or in valuable effects. The emporor's palace ¶ vc 
alone contained ineſtimable and innumerable trea- WM t 
ſures. The preſence- chamber was covered with plates 
of gold; the cieling was ſet with diamonds. Twelve 
Pillars of maſſive gold, adorned with pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones, ſurrounded the throne, the canopy of 
which was remarkably beautiful, and repreſented aj 
peacock,-with wings and tail extended to overſnadow 
the monarch. The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and! 
all the ſparkling gems which compoſed this curiouy 
piece of workmanſhip, perfectly imitated the coloury 
of this beautiful bird. No doubt part of that wealthy 
is returned into India. Much of the treaſure brought 
to Perſia from the conqueſt of the Mogul, muſt have 
been buried under ground during the ſubſequeny 
wars; but the ſeveral branches of commerce mulg 
certainly have brought Tome to Europe, through ſucty 
channels as are too well known to make it neceſſary 


to ſpecify them. | Treat 
Admitting that none of theſe riches have reacheqſ u 

us, the opinion of thoſe who condemn the trade oli a 
India, becauſe it is carried on with ſpecie, will no nade 
be better ſupported, which may be eaſily proveculthoc 


Gold and ſilver are not the produce of our ſoil, buſſſ irre 
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of America, and are ſent us in exchange for the pro- B O oK 


ductions of. our own country. If Europe did not re- we : 
mit them to Aſia, America would ſoon be unable to 
return any to Europe. The too great plenty of it 
on our continent. would ſo reduce its value, that the 
nations who bring it to us could no longer get it from 
their colonies. When once an ell of linen cloth, 
which is now worth twenty ſols [10d.], riſes to a pi- 
ſtole [16s. d.], the Spaniards cannot buy it of us, 
to carry it to the country which produces ſilver. The 
working of their mines is expenſive. When this ex- 
pence ſhall have increaſed to ten times that ſum, and 
the value of ſilver is ſtill the ſame, the buſineſs of 
working in the mines will be more coſtly than profi- 
table to the owners, who will conſequently give it up. 
No more gold . ill come from the new 
vorld to the old; mericans will be obliged 
to neglect their richeſt mines, as they have gradually 
braken the leſs valu ones. This event would 
WJ ive taken place before, if they had not found a way 
ar diſpoſing of about 3,000,000,000 [125,000,0001.] 
n Aſia, by the Cape of-Good Hope, or by the Phi- 
lippine iſlands. Therefore this circulation of money 
nto India, which ſo many prejudiced perſons have 
hitherto conſidered as a ruinous exportation, has been 
beneficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the only 
manufacture ſhe hath, and to other nations, who 
vithout it could never have diſpoſed of their pro- 
(uce, or of the fruits of their induſtry. Having thus 
uſtified the India trade, we ſhall next proceed to in-, 
A (ure, whether it has been conducted on the princi- 
bes of ſound policy. 


All the nations in Europe, who have failed round Whether it 
e NECENA - 


neat empires in Aſia. The Portugueſe, who led the Europeans 
Ty to thoſe wealthy regions, firſt ſet us the example hg cn. 


a boundleſs ambition. Not content with having bliſhments 
oO ade themſelves maſters of the iſlands in which the i in 
Miceſt productions were to be found, and erected carry onthe 
trefſes wherever they were neceſſary to ſecure to OT 


Vol. II. X 


ne Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at founding 2 hat hg 
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BOOK themſelves the navigation of the Eaſt, they aſpired 


alſo to the authority of giving laws to Malabar, which, MW 
being divided into ſeveral petty ſovereignties, that 
were jealous of, or at enmity with each other, was 
forced to ſubmit to the yoke. 

The Spaniards did not at firſt ſhow more modera. WM : 
tion; even before they had completed the conqueſt Ml i 
of the Philippine iſlands, which were to be the centre 
of their power, they ſtrove to extend their dominion k 
further. If they have not ſince ſubdued the reſt of Ml | 
that immenſe Archipelago, or filled all the adjacent n 
countries with their enormities, we muſt look for the WM t! 
cauſe of their tranquillity in the treaſures of America, Wl i 
which have confined their purſuits, though they did WM 
not ſatisfy their deſires. 

The Dutch deprived the Portugueſe of their mot IE. 
conſiderable poſts on the continent, and drove them WM u 
out of the ſpice iſlands. They have preſerved thoſe Wl iv: 
poſſeſſions, and ſome later acquiſitions only by eſta- WM ior 
bliſhing a form of government, leſs oppreſſive than ers 
that of the nations on whoſe rums they were riſing. re 


The ſlowneſs and irreſolution of the French in their WM vi 
proceedings, prevented them for a conſiderable time If ite 
from forming or executing any great projects. As WM he 
ſoon as they found themſelyes ſufficiently powerful, MW t 
they availed themſelves of the ſubverſion of the power ner 
of the Moguls to uſurp the dominion of Coromandel. WW ind 
They obtained by conqueſt, or by artful negotiations, om 
a more extenſive territory than any European power lo 
had ever poſſeſſed in Indoſtan. lefe 
The Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt to don 
aggrandiſe themſelves till they had deprived the be. 
French of their acquiſitions, and till no rival nation! b 
could act againſt them. The certainty of having rer 
none but the natives of the country to contend with fa 
determined them to attack Bengal. This was the ud 


province of all India which afforded moſt commodi N leſpc 
ties fit for the markets of Aſia and Europe, and wag 1 
likely to conſume moſt of their manufactures : it was 

alſo that which their fleet could moſt effectually proW"l-» 
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tect, as it hath the advantage of a great river. They B O OK 

have ſucceeded in their plan of conqueſt, and flatter 

themſelves they ſhall long enjoy the fruits of their 

victor | 

* 44 ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the French, have 

aſtoniſhed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how 

ſolitary and defenceleſs iſlands, that have no connec- 

tion with their neighbours, may have been ſubdued. 

But it is very aſtoniſhing, that five or ſix hundred 

Europeans, ſhould at this time have beaten innume- 

able armies of Gentiles and Mohammedans, moſt of 

them {killed in the art of war. Theſe extraordinary 

ſcenes, however, ought not to appear ſurpriſing to 

any one who conſiders what has happened before. 

The Portugueſe had no ſooner appeared in the 

kat, than with a few ſhips and a few ſoldiers they 
| ubverted whole kingdoms. The eſtabliſhment of 
me factories, and the building of a {mall number of 
FT its, was ſufficient to enable them to cruſh the pow- 
es of India. When the Indians were no longer op- 

weſſed by the firſt conquerors, they were ſo by thoſe 
ro expelled and ſucceeded them. The hiſtory of 
e lee delightful regions was no longer the hiſtory of | 
be natives, but that of their tyrants, ki 
„But what ſingular men muſt theſe have been, who 
WM ever could gather any improvement from experience | 
. Jad adverſity; who ſurrendered themſelves to their 
MW common enemy without making any reſiſtance, and 
erg ho never acquired {kill enough from their continual 

lefeats to repulſe a few adventurers, caſt, as it were, 
to dom the ſea upon their coaſts ! It is a matter of doubt 
ne "iether theſe men, alternately deceived and ſubdu- Y 
ond by thoſe who attacked them, were not of a dit- bi 
ng rent ſpecies. To reſolve this problem, we need 4 
th aly trace the cauſes of this weakneſs in the Indians; 
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he ud our firſt inquiry ſhall turn upon that ſyſtem of 1 
di eſpotiſm with which they are oppreſſed. q 
here is no nation, which, as it becomes civilized, : 


rag bes not loſe ſomething of its virtue, courage, aud 
roalependence; and it is evident that the inhabitants 
| X ij 
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ſocieties, muſt have been the earlieſt expoſed to def. 
potiſm. Such has been the progreſs of all affocia. 
tions from the beginning of the world. Another 
truth, equally evident from hiſtory, is, that all arbi- 
trary power haſtens its own deſtruction; and that re. 
volutions will reſtore liberty, ſooner or later, as they 
are more or leſs rapid. Indoſtan is perhaps the only 
country, in which the inhabitants, after having once | 


| loſt their rights, have never been able to recover 


| 
them. Tyrants have frequently been deſtroyed, but 
tyranny has always ſupported itſelf. = : 
Civil ſlavery has been added in India to political 
flavery. The Indian is not maſter of his own life; 
he knows of no law that will protect it from the a M: 
price of the tyrant, or the fury of his delegates. He f 
is not maſter of his own underſtanding ; he is debar- WM 1 


red from all ſtudies that are beneficial to mankind, b 


and only allowed ſuch as tend to enflave him. He n 
is not maſter of his own field; the lands and their MM 
produce belong to the ſovereign, and the labourer Wl 


may be ſatisfied if he can earn enough to ſubſiſt him- fa 


ſelf and family. He is not maſter of his own induſ- Wl bc 


try; every artiſt, who has had the misfortune to be- gi. 


tray lome abilities, is in danger of being doomed to WM re 


ferve the monarch, his deputies, or ſome rich man, WII thi 


who has purchaſed a right to employ him at pleaſure. W cr: 
He is not maſter of his own wealth : he buries his | 
gold under ground, to ſecure it from the rapacious 
hand of power; and leaves it there at his death, ab- 
ſurdly imagining it will be of ſervice to him in the 
next world. No doubt this abſolute and tyrannical 
authority, with which the Indian 1s continually op- 
preſſed, muſt ſubdue his ſpirit, and render him inca- 
pable of thoſe efforts that courage requires. 
The climate of Indoſtan 1s another impediment t to 
any generous exertions. The indolence it inſpires 15 
an invincible obſtacle to great revolutions and vigo- 
rous oppoſitions, ſo common in the northern regions. 
The body and the mind equally enervated, have on. 
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iy the virtues and vices of ſlavery. In the ſecond, B 0 O K 


or at fartheit in the third generation, Tartars, Turks, 
Perſians, and even Europeans, contract the ſlothful diſ- 
poſition of the Indians. Theſe influences of the cli- 
mate might certainly be ſubdued by religious or mo- 
ral inſtitutions; but the ſuperſtitions of the country 
will not admit of ſuch exalted views. They never 
promiſe future rewards to the generous patriot who 
falls in his country's cauſe. While they adviſe, and 
ſometimes command ſuicide, by repreſenting in a 
ſtrong light the alluring proſpect of future happineſs, 
they at the ſame time ſtrictly forbid the effuſion of 
blood. | 

This circumſtance is a neceflary conſequence of 
the doctrine of tranſmigration, which muſt inſpire its 
followers with conſtant and univerſal benevolence. 
They are 1n continual fear of injr ing their neigh- 
bour, that is, all men and all animals. How can a 
man reconcile himſelf to the idea of being a ſoldier, 
hen he can ſay, Perhaps the elephant or the horſe 
lam going to deſtroy may contain the ſoul of my 
- W fither—perhaps the enemy I ſhall kill has formerly 
deen the chief of my family? Thus, in India, reli- 
„Lion tends to keep up the ſpirit of cowardice which 
o Wl ielults from deſpotiſm and the nature of the climate; 
„the manners of the people contribute ſtill more to in- 
> creaſe it. 


is In every country, love is the ruling paſſion ; but 
lt is not equally ſtrong in every climate. While nor- 
D- ihern nations are moderate in their deſires, the ſouth- 
1c ern ones indulge in them with a degree of ardour ſu- 
al WM perior to every reftraint. The policy of princes 
p- WW 4s ſometimes turned this paſſion to the advantage 
a- Wl o ſociety ; but the legiſlators of India ſeem to have 


principally intended to increaſe the fatal influence of 
0M fieir ardent climate. The Moguls, the laſt conquer- 
ers of thoſe regions, have proceeded till further. 
5o- Love is with them a ſhameful and deſtructive exceſs, 
ns. contecrated by religion, by the laws, and by govern- 
n- WF ent. The military conduct of the nations of Indoſ- 
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HISTORY, OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O k tan, whether Pagans or Mohammedans, is conſiſtent 
OY: with their diſſolute manners. We ſhall mention ſome 


particulars taken from the writings of an Engliſh of. 
ficer remarkable for his military exploits in thoſe 
parts. | | Ty, 

The ſoldiers make up the ſmalleſt part of the In. 
dian camps. Every trooper is attended by his wife, 
his children and two ſefvants; one to look after his 
horſe, and the other to forage. The train of the of. 
ficers and generals 1s proportionable to their vanity, 
their fortune, and their rank. The ſovereign him- 
ſelf, more intent upon making a parade of his mag- 


nificence than upon the neceſſities of war, when he | 


takes the field, carries along with him his ſeraglio, 
his elephants, his court, and almoſt all the inhab: 


tants of his capital. To provide for the wants, the 


fancies, and the luxury of this ftrange multitude, a 
kind of town muſt of courſe be formed in the midſt 
of the army, full of magazines and unneceſſary ar- 
ticles. The motions of a body ſo unwieldy and ſo 


ill arranged cannot but be very flow. There is great 
confuſion in their marches, and in all their opera- 


tions. However abſtemious the Indians, and even 


the Moguls, may be, they often experience a want} 
of proviſions ; and famine 1s uſually attended with 
contagious diſtempers, and occaſions a dreadful mor- 


tality. | 


Theſe diftempers, however, ſeldom deſtroy any but 


recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants of In 
doſtan affect a ſtrong paſſion for military glory, yet the) 


engage in war as feldom as they can. Thoſe, whq 
have been ſo ſucceſsful in battle as to obtain ſomq 
marks of diſtinction, are excuſed from ſerving for ſomq 


time; and there are few that do not avail themſelve, 


of this privilege. The retreat of theſe veterans ref 
duces the army to a contemptible body of ſoldiers 
tevied in haſte in the ſeyeral provinces of the empire 
and who are utterly unacquainted with diſcipline. | 

The nature of the proviſions on which theſe trooP} 
ſubſiſt, and their manner of living, is entirely confi! 
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ent with this improper mode of raiſing them. AtB00K 
night they eat a prodigious quantity of rice; and at- DE 
ter this meal they take ſtong opiates, which throw 
them into a deep ſleep. Notwithſtanding this perni- 
cious cuſtom, no guards are placed about their camp 
to prevent a,ſurpriſe ; nor is it poſſible to make a 
ſoldier riſe early, even to execute any enterpriſe that 
may require the greateſt diſpatch. 
The military operations are regulated by birds of 
prey, of which there are always a great number in 
the army. If they be found heavy or languid, it is 
nan unfavourable omen, and prevents the army from 
Living battle: if they be fierce and violent, the troops 
march out to action, whatever reaſons there may be 
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br avoiding or deferring it. This ſuperſtition, as well 3 
as the obſervance of lucky and unlucky days, deter- ; 
nines the fate of the beſt concerted deſigns, b 
No order is obſerved in marching. Every ſoldier = 


Loes on as he chooſes, and only follows the corps to 
0 which he belongs. He is frequently ſeen carrying 
this proviſions upon his head, with the veſſels for dreſ- 
„ing them; while his arms are carried by his wife, 
nM vio is commonly followed by ſeveral children. If a 
WM bot-ſoldier has any relations, or buſineſs to tranſact 
„iin the enemy's army, he is under no apprehenſion in 
rl zoing to it; and returns to join his colours without . 

meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. 9 
ut The action is not better conducted than the pre- 
nM parations for it. The cavalry, in which conſiſts the 
ei bole ſtrength of an Indian army (for the infan- 4 
try are holden in general contempt), are uſeful enough' a 
nein charging with the ſword and ſpear, but can never 1 
ne tand the fire of cannon and muſquetry. They are 
YM firaid of loſing their horſes, which are moſtly Arabi- 
re i, Perfian, or Tartar, and in which their whole for- 
dune conſiſts. The troops that compoſe this cavalry 
re we in great eſteem, and well paid; they are ſo fond 

of their horſes, that ſometimes they will go into 
op mourning upon lofing them. 
ity The Indians dread the enemy's artillery, as much 

; X 111 
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B O 0 k as they confide in their own ; though they neither 
know how to tranſport 1t, nor how to make uſe of it, 
| Their great guns, which are called by pompous names, 
are generally of a very extraordinary ſize, and rather 
prevent than aſſiſt the gaining of a victory. 

Thoſe who are ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed, 
intoxicate themſelves with opium, to which they al. 
cribe the property of warming the blood, and of 
animating them to the performance of heroic actions 
In this temporary ſtate of intoxication, they bear a 
greater reſemblance, in their dreſs and impotent rage, 
to women actuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, than to 
men of courage and reſolution. 

The prince who commands theſe deſpicable troops 
is always mounted on an elephant richly capariſoned, 
where he is at once the general and the ſtandard of 


the whole army, whoſe eyes are fixed upon him. If 


he ſhould fly, or be flain, the whole machine is de- 
ſtroyed ; the ſeveral corps diſperſe, or go over to the 
enemy. 

This deſcription, which we might have enlarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the ac- 
count given of our ſucceſſes in Indoſtan. Many Eu- 


ropeans, judging of what might be effected in the 


inland parts, by what has been done on the coaſts, 
imagine we might ſafely undertake the conqueſt of 
the whole country. This extreme canfidence ariſes 
from the following circumſtance: that in places where 
the enemy could not haraſs their troops in the rear, 
nor intercept their ſuccours, they have overcome 
timorous weavers and merchants, undiſciplined and 
cowardly armies, weak princes jealous of each other, 
and perpetually at war with their neighbours or their 


own ſubjects. They do not conſider, that, if they 


wanted to penetrate into the interior parts, they 
would all periſh before they had proceeded half way 
up the country. The exceſſive heat of the climate, 
continual fatigue, numberleſs diſeaſes, want of pro- 
viſion, and a variety of other cauſes, would ſoon con- 
fiderably diminiſh their numbers, even though they 
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had nothing to apprehend from thoſe troops that B3 O O R 
night moleſt them. V. 

We will ſuppoſe, however, that ten thouſand Eu- AS 
zopean ſoldiers had actually over-run and ravaged In- 
lia from one end to the other; what would be the 
conſequence? Would theſe forces be ſufficient toſecure 
the conqueſt, to keep every nation, every province, 
every diſtrict in order? And if this number be not 
MW iificient, let it be calculated what number of troops 
 W would be neceſſary for the purpoſe. 
But let us admit that the conquerors had firmly 
\ Wi clabliihed their government in India, they would 

lill reap very little advantage from this circumſtance. 
he revenues of Indoſtan would be ſpent in Indoſtan 
\ Witelf. The European power, that had purſued this : 
* WI project of uſurpation, would have experienced nothing | 
but a conliderable decreaſe in its population, and the þ 
grace of having followed a viſionary ſyſtem, 3 
: This, indeed, is now an uſeleſs queſtion, - ſince the 
Luropeans themſelves have made their ſucceſs in In- 

| Weioſtan more difficult than ever. By engaging the 
- Wriitives to take a part in their mutual diſſenſions, | 
- Wi'icy have taught them the art of war, and trained | 1 
e nem to arms and diſcipline. This error in politics | 
„las opened the eyes of the ſovereigns of thoſe coun- 
f Wiles, whoſe ambition has been excited to eſtabliſh re- 
c Wiilar troops. Their cavalry marches in better order; 
te Ned their infantry, which was always conſidered in 
„ MW" deſpicable a light, has now acquired the firmneſs 
ce Id our battalions. A numerous and well- managed 
d Witillery defends their camps and proteds their at- 
r, Wicks. The armies, compoſed of better troops, and 
ir Netter paid, have been able to keep the field longer. 

This change which might have been foreſeen, 
lad the Europeans not been blinded by temporary 
atereſt, may in time become ſo conſiderable, as to 
* unſurmountable obſtacles to the deſire they have 

it extending their conqueſts in Indoſtan, and poſſibly 
icy may logſe thoſe they have already made. Whe- 
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n O O « ther this will be a misfortune or an advantage, is what 
ve ſhall next take into conſideration. ˖ 


When the Europeans firſt began to trade in that: 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great t 
many ſmall ſtates, tome of which were governed by 
princes of their own nation, and ſome by Patan kings. MW : 
Their mutual hatred was the occaſion of continua 
conteſts. Beſide the wars that were carried on be. MM : 
tween province and province, there was a perpetual'Ml » 
one between every ſovereign and his ſubjects. It wa 
fomented by the tax-gatherers, who, toingratiate them. t! 
ſelves at court, always levied heavier taxes than had |: 
been laid on the people. Theſe barbarians aggravat- 
ed this heavy burden by the oppreſſions they made 
the inhabitants ſuffer. Their extortions were only 
another method of ſecuring to themſelves the poſts 
they enjoyed, in a country where he was always 1 
the right who had the molt to give. ö 

From this anarchy, and theſe violent proceedings] 
it was imagined, that, to ſettle a ſafe and permanent 
commerce, it was neceſſary to ſupport it by the torc: 
of arms; and the European factories were according 
fortified. In proceſs of time, jealouſy, which dividex 
the European nations in India, as it does every wherg 
elſe, expoſed them to more conſiderable expences 
Each of theſe foreign nations thought it neceſſary te 
augment their forces, left they ſhould be overpowerec 
by their rivals. 

The dominion of the Europeans, however, extendy 
ed no further than their own fortreſſes. Goods wer 
brought thither from the inland parts with little dit 


ficulty, or with ſuch as was caſily overcome. Eve tio 
after the conqueſts of Kouli-Khan had plunged th rr 
north of Indoſtan into confuſion, the coaſt of Coro pe: 
mandel enjoyed its former tranquillity. But the deat pr. 
of Nizam-al-Muluc, Subah of the Decan, kindled WM tor 
flame which is not yet extinguiſhed. bol 

The diſpoſal of theſe immenſe ſpoils naturally vl ſeq 
longed to the court of Dehli ; but the weaknels ; 


that court emboldened the children of Nizam to dig ſat) 
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pute their father's treaſure. To ſupplant each other, B 938 
they had recourſe alternately to arms, to treachery, 

to poiſon, and to aſſaſſinations. Moſt of the adven- 

t turers they engaged in their animoſities and crimes 

beriſhed during theſe horrid tranſactions. The Ma- 


ak 
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WJ natural or civil right, and ſpread deſolation wherever 
u they go. The moſt populous diſtricts are abandoned 
at the'yery report of their approach. In the coun- 
Fl tries they have ſubdued, nothing is to be ſeen but 
confuſion, and all the manufactures are deſtroyed. 
The Europeans, who were moſt powerful on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, thought ſuch neighbours would 1 
utterly deſtroy their trade ; and they could never i 
renture to ſend money by their agents to buy goods ; 
WM in the inland countries, as they would certainly be a 
i plundered by theſe banditti. The deſire of prevent- a 
oo ing this evil, which muſt ruin their fortunes, and de- F 
prive them of the benefit of their ſettlements, ſug- 
aß cefted to their agents the idea of a new ſyſtem. 
iilͤt was aſſerted, that, in the preſent ſituation of In- 
ing lottan, it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful connec- 
ei tions without a military eſtabliſhment ; that, at fo 
MY rreat a diſtance from the mother-country, the ex- 
og dence could not poſſibly be defrayed out of the mere 
ung profits of trade, were they ever ſo great: that there- 
| WF iore it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure ſufficient 
WT Polieflions to anſwer theſe great expences ; and con- 
def lquently, that the poſſeſſions muſt be confiderable. 
& This argument, probably ſuggeſted to conceal in- 
ne ſrigh] e ayarice or boundleſs ambition, and which the 


Wl cattas alone, a nation who alternately ſided with both : 
[i rarties, and often had troops in each, ſeemed as if ! 
ey would avail themſelves of this anarchy, and in- j 
ade the ſovereignty of the Decan. The Europeans ; 
Wl ive pretended it was greatly their intereſt to oppoſe 
„nis deep but ſecret deſign, and they allege the fol- 
(i lowing reaſons in their defence. a 
. The Marattas, ſay they, are thieves, both from 1 
e education and from their political principles. They | 
are no regard to the law of nations, no notion of : 
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B O O K paſſion for conqueſt may have occaſioned to be con. Ne- 


ſidered as a very itrong one,; may perhaps be a mere Mt: 
illufion. A variety of natural, moral, and political Mu 
reaſons may be urged in oppofition to it. We ſhall Mi: 
only inſiſt upon one, which is founded upon a fad. Wi 
From the Portugueſe, who firſt attempted to aggran. MW! 
dize themſelves in India, to the Engliſh, who cloſe t. 
the fatal liſt of uſurpers, not one acquiſition, however Mo 
important or trifling, except Bengal and the Spice Wt 
iſlands, hath ever paid the expence of taking and ſup. M 
porting it. The more extenſive the poſſeſſions have u 
been, the greater has been the expence of maintain. Wi! 
ing them to the ambitious power that had, by what. = 
ever means, acquired them. 346-6 
This 1s what will always happen. Every nation 
that has obtained a large territory will be deſirous of 
preſerving it. It will think there is no ſafety but in 
fortified places, and will conſtantly multiply them. 
This warlike appearance will deter the huſbandman 
and the artiſt, who will not expect to enjoy tranquil. 
lity. The neighbouring princes will grow jealous, 
and will juſtly be afraid of falling a prey to a trad- 
ing nation now become a conquering one. In con- 
ſequence of this, they will be deviſing means to ruin 
an oppreſſor, whom they had admitted into their har U 
bours, with no other view than to increaſe their ow 
treaſures and power. If they find themſelves unde 
a neceſlity of entering into a treaty, they will, at the 
inſtant of ſigning, ſecretly vow the deſtruction ol 
their new ally. Falſehood will be the baſis of all 
their agreements; and the longer they have bee! 
forced to diſſemble, the more time they will have had 
to prepare the means deſtined to deſtroy their ene 
my. | Wc 
The juſt apprehenſion of theſe perfidies will oblig . E. 
the uſurpers to be always upon their guard. If the 
are to be defended by Europeans, what a conſump 


tion of men for the mother-country ! what an expenct 
to raiſe them, to tranſport them into theſe countrieugiint 
to maintain and recruit them ! It, from a principle 0 Wh 
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economy, they content themſelves with the IndianB O O E 


oops, what can be expected from a confuſed and 
Wuprincipled multitude, whole expeditions always 
Wicgenerate into robbery, and conſtantly end in a 
hameful and precipitate flight? Their principles, 
whether natural or moral, are ſo weakened, that even 
the defence of their gods and their own houſeholds 
could never inſpire the boldeſt among them with any 
ming beyond a ſudden and tranſient exertion of in- 
epidity. It is not probable that foreign intereſts, 
unous to their country, ſhould ever animate men 
whoſe minds are funk in indolence and corruption: 
zit not more probable that they will be ever ready 
o betray a cauſe they abhor, and in which they find 
o immediate and laſting advantage? 
Lo theſe inconveniences will be added a ſpirit of 
n{MW:itortion and plunder, which even in the times of 
pace will nearly reſemble the devaſtations of war. 
ue agents, intruſted with thoſe remote concerns, 
il be defirous of making rapid fortunes. The flow 
„ad regular profits of trade they will not attend to, 
Le will endeavour to promote ſpeedy revolutions in 
der to acquire great wealth. They will have oc- 


wuled by authority at the diſtance of ſix thouſand 
kyues, This authority will have no force againſt 
ullions ; or the perſons intruſted with it will arrive 
0 late to prevent the fall of an edifice ſupported on 
weak a foundation, | | 


ature of the political engagements the Europeans 
ve entered into with the powers of India. If theſe 
eat acquiſitions be prejudicial, the treaties made to 
Wmcure them cannot be rational. If the merchants 


ig Europe be wiſe, they will forego the rage of con- 
ze et, and the flattering hopes of holding the balance 
ny Alia. 

nc The court of Dehli will finally ſink under the weight 


inteſtine diviſions, or fortune will raiſe up a prince 
wable of reſtoring it. The government will remain 


aloned innumerable evils before they can be con- 


This reſult makes it needleſs to inquire into the 
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B O O K feudal, or once more become deſpotic. The empire 
will be divided into many independent ſtates, or will 


be ſubject only to one maſter. Either the Marattas 
or the Moguls will become a ruling power ; but the 
Europeans ſhould not be concerned in theſe revolu- 
tions; whatever be the fate of Indoſtan, the Indians 
will ſtill continue their manufactures, our merchants 
will purchaſe them, and {ell them again to us. 

It would be needleſs to allege, that the ſpirit which 
has always prevailed in thoſe countries has forced us 
to depart from their common rules of trade ; that we 
are in arms upon the coaſts ; that this poſition una. 
voidably obliges us to interfere with the affairs of our 
neighbours; and that, if we avoid all intercourſe 
with them, ſuch a reſerve will certainly prove ex. 
tremely detrimental to our intereſts Theſe fears 
will appear groundleſs to ſenſible men, who knoy 
that a war in thoſe diſtant regions muſt be ſtill more 
fatal to the Europeans than to the natives; and that 
the conſequence will be, that we muſt either ſubdue 
the whole, which is ſcarcely poſſible, or be for ever ex- 
pelled from a country where it is our advantage to 
maintain our connections. 

The love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it deſirable to extend theſe pacific views; and, 
far from thinking that great poſſeſſions are neceſſar), 
time will probably diſcover even the inutility of for- 
tified poſts. The Indians are naturally gentle and 
humane, though cruſhed under the ſevere yoke ot 
deſpotiſm. The nations who formerly traded with 
them, always commended them for their candouh 
and honeſty. The Indians are now in a ſtate of con 
fuſion, equally alarming to them and to us. ' Ouran 
bition has carried diſcord into all parts of their coun 
try, and our rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them will 
hatred, fear, and contempt for our continent ; the 
look upon us as conquerors, uſurpers and oppreflors 
ſanguinary and avaricious men. This is the charac 
ter we have acquired in the Eaſt. Our examples have 
increaſed the number of their national vices, at tht 


nec 
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ſme time that we have taught them to be in guard B 00x K 


againſt ours. 

If in our tranſactions with the dime we had been 
guided by principles of probity ; if we had ſhown 
lem, that mutual advantage is the baſis of commerce; 
ve had encouraged their cultivation and manufac- 
ures, by exchanges equally advantageous to both; 

we ſhould inſenſibly have gained their affections. If 
e had fortunately taken care to preſerve their con- 
;Widence in our dealings with them, we might have re- 
e nored their prejudices, and, perhaps, changed their 
om ſof government. We ſhould have ſucceeded fo 


rar as to have lived among them, and trained up ci- 
eMiilized nations around us, who would have protected 


Wir ſettlements for our mutual intereſts. Every one 
four eſtabliſhments would have been to each nation 
wn Europe as their native country, where they would 
e lare found a ſure protection. Our ſituation in India 
Ws the conſequence of our profligacy and of the ſan- 
e inary ſyſtems we have introduced there. The In- 
. s imagine nothing is due to us, becauſe all our 
tions have ſhown, that we did not think ourſelves 
under any ties with reſpect to them. 

This ſtate of perpetual contention is diſpleaſing to 
molt of the Aſiatic nations, and they ardently with 
ir a happier change. The diſorder of our affairs 
nuſt have inſpired us with the ſame ſentiments. If 
e be all in the ſame diſpoſitions, and if one common 


le moſt effectual way to attain this defirable end 
ould perhaps be, that all the European nations, who 
nde to India, ſhould agree among themſelves to pre- 
kive a neutrality in thoſe remote ſeas, which ſhould 
erer be interrupted by the diſturbances that fo fre- 


ice confider ourſelyes as members of one great com- 
omvealth, we ſhould not want thoſe forces which 
uke us odious abroad, and ruinous at home. But, 
our preſent ſpirit of diſcord will not permit us to 
"ect that ſuch a change can ſoon take place, it re- 


4 


itereſt ſhould really incline us to peace and harmony, 


wently happen on our own continent. If we could 
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B O O k mains only that we now conſider, whether Europe 
FE gy ht {till h India b 
ought to carry on the commerce of India by char. 
ter companies, or to make it a free trade. 
Whether If this queſtion were to be decided upon genera] 
Europe ">. . - 
principles, it would be eafily anſwered. If we ak 


ought to 
lay open whether, in a ſtate which allows any particular 


r branch of trade, every citizen has a right to par. 
ped dt en take of it; the anſwer is ſo plain as to leave no room 
five char- for diſcuffion. It would be unnatural that ſubjects, 
* who ſhare alike the burden and public expence of 
civil ſociety, ſhould not be alike partakers of the be. 
nefits arifing from the compact that unites them: 
they would have cauſe to complain, that they ſuſtain 
all the inconveniences of ſociety, and are. deprived 
of the advantages they expected to receive from it, 
On the other hand, political notions are perfect 
reconcileable with theſe ideas of juſtice. It is well 
known that freedom 1s the very ſoul of commerce, 
and that nothing elſe can bring it to perfection. It 
is generally allowed that competition awakens induſ 
try, and gives it. all the vigour it is capable of ac 
quiring. Yet for upwards of a century, the practice 
has conſtantly been contradictory to theſe principles 
All the nations of Europe, that trade to India 
carry on that commerce by excluſive companies ; and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that this practice is plauſible 
becauſe it is hardly conceivable that great and en 
lightened nations ſhould have been under a miſtake 
for above an hundred years on ſo important a point 
and that neither experience nor argument ſhould 
have undeceived them. We muſt conclude, there 
fore, that either the advocates for liberty have givel 
too great a latitude to their principles, or that thi 
| favourers of excluſive privilege have too ſtrenuoul) 
afſerted the neceſſity of ſuch limitations; poffibl) 
both parties, from too great an attachment to the 
reſpective opinions, have been deceived, and ar 
equally diſtant from the truth, 
Ever ſince this famous queſtion has been debated 
it has always been thought to be a very ſimple one 
2, ; 


| 
| 
| 
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it has always been ſuppoſed that an India company B O O K 
muſt neceflarily be excluſive, and that its exiſtence NN 


was eſſentially connected with its privilege. Hence 


me advocates for a free trade have aſſerted that ex- 


cauſive privileges were odious; and, therefore, that 
there ought to be no company. Their opponents 
have argued, on the contrary, that the nature of 
WM things required a company; and therefore that there 
muſt be an excluſive charter. But if we can make 
(WM it appear that the reaſons urged againſt charters prove 
nothing againſt companies in general, and that the 
circumſtances which may render it neceſſary to have 
1 in India company, do not ſupply any argument in 
18 favour of a charter; if we can demonſtrate that the 
. nature of things requires, indeed, a powerful aſſoci- 
vil ition, a company for the India trade; but that the 
| excluſive charter is connected only with particular 
e Wl cauſes, inſomuch that the company may exiſt with- 
I: Out the charter; we ſhall then have traced the ſource 
f the common error, and found out the ſolution of 
WM ile difficulty. 
Let us inquire what conſtitutes the particular na- 
ture of commercial tranſactions. It is the climate, 
the produce, the diſtance of places, the form of the go- 
ſernment, the genius and manners of the people 
Flo are ſubject to it. In the trade with India, the 
nerchant muſt undertake a voyage of ſix thouſand 
tagues in ſearch of the commodities which the coun- 
ty lupplies: he muſt arrive there at a certain ſeaſon, 
ad wait till another for the proper winds to return 
ome, Therefore every voyage takes up about two 
fears, and the proprietors of the veſlels muſt wait 


er material circumſtance. ELL | 

ly The nature of a governnient in which there is ne1- 
nei ter ſafety nor property will not permit the people 
ar have any public marts, or to lay, up any ſtores. 


Wt us repreſent to ourſelves men who are deprefled 

ted corrupted by deſpotiſm, workmen who are una- 

ne e to undertake any thing of themſelves; and, on 
| Ul. I. | YE | 


lis time for their returns. This is the firſt and * 
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BOOK the other hand, nature more liberal in her gifts, than 


42 
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power is rapacious, ſupplying a flothful people with 
food ſufficient for their wants and their deſires ; and 
we ſhall wonder that any induſtry ſhould be found in 
India. And indeed it may be aftirmed, that ſcarce 


any manufacture would be carried on there, if the 


workmen were not encouraged by ready money, or 
if the goods were not engaged for a year before they 


are wanted. One-third of the money 1s paid at the 


time the work 1s ordered, another when it 1s half 
done, and the remainder on delivery of the goods, 
From this mode of payment there is a conſiderable 
difference made, both in price and in the quality of 
the goods ; but from hence likewiſe ariſes a neceſlity 
of having one's capital out a year longer, that is, 
three years inſtead of two. This is an alarming cr: 
cumſtance for a private man, eſpecially if we conii- WM | 
der the largeneſs of the capital that is requiſite for WM | 
ſuch undertakings. 7 
As the charges of navigation and the riſks are very 
great, they cannot be ſupported without bringing 
home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes of a million 
or a million and a half of livres [from 41,6661. 13s. 
4d. to 62,500l.] at prime coſt in India. Where ſhall 
we find merchants, or even men poſſeſſed of a ſuffi- 
cient capital to enable them to advance ſuch a ſum, 
to be reimburſed only at the end of three years? Un- 
doubtedly there are very few in Europe; and among 
thoſe who might have the power, ſcarce any would 
have the will. If we conſult experience, we ſhall 
find that men of moderate fortunes only are the pei- 
{ons who are inclined to run great riſks, in order to 
make great profits. But when once a man is poſſeſ- 
ſed of an ample fortune, he is inclined to enjoy it 
and to enjoy it with ſecurity. The defire pf riches 
cannot indeed be ſatisfied by the poſſeſſion of them can 
which, on the contrary, frequently increaſes it; but ] 
at the ſame time, the poſſeſſion of wealth furniſhe bun 
various means of gratifying that deſire without eitheſ by; 
trouble or danger. This opens to our view the ne bat 
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eeſſity of entering into aſſociations, where a numberB O O R 
of meh will not ſcruple to be concerned, becauſe 
every individual will venture but a ſmall part of his 
fortune, and will rate the meaſure of his profits upon 
the united ſtock of the whole ſociety. This neceſſity 
will appear ſtill more evident, if we conſider how the 
buſineſs of buying and ſelling i is managed in India, 
and what precautions it requires. 
To make a previous agreement for a cargo, above 
fifty different agents muſt be employed, who are diſ- 
perſed in different parts, at the diſtance of three, 
W four, and five hundred leagues from each other. 
wen the work is done, it muſt be examined and 
' WH meaſured ; otherwiſe the goods would ſoon be found 
faulty, from the want of honeſty in the workmen, 
- W who are equally corrupted by the nature of their go- 
vernment, and by the influence of crimes of every 
kind which the Europeans have ſet them the exam- 
ple of for theſe three centuries paſt. 
After all theſe details, there are ſtill other opera- 
tions remaining equally neceſſary. There muſt be 
whitſters, men to beat the linens, packers, and bleach- 
ing-grounds, which muſt be ſupplied with pools of 
water fit for the purpoſe. It would certainly be very dif- 
ficulr for individuals to attend and to obſerve all theſe | 
precautions; but even admitting it poſſible for induſ- 
try to effect this, yet it could only be done as long as f 
ach of them could keep up a continued trade, and ö 
regularly ſhip off freſh cargoes. All theſe particu- | 
lars are not to be executed in a ſhort time, and not, L 
without eſtabliſhed connections. Every private man, a 
therefore, ſhould be able to fit out a ſhip annually 
during three years, that is, to diſburſe four millions 
of livres [166,6661. 138. 4d J. This is evidently im- | 
polfible; and it is plain that ſuch an undertaking q 
can only be carried into execution by a ſociety. | 
But, perhaps, ſome commercial houſes will be eſta- 
bliſhed in India, on purpoſe to tranſact this previous 
buſineſs, and to keep cargoes in readineſs for the ſhips 
at are to be ſent off to Europe. N 
* ij 
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BOOK This eſtabliſhment of trading houſes at fix thou. 

V. fand leagues from the mother-country, with the im. 

menſe ſtock that would be requilite to pay the wea- 

vers in advance, ſeems to be a viſionary ſcheme, in- 

conſiſtent with reaſon and experience. Can it be 

ſeriouſly imagined that any merchants, who have al. 

ready acquired a fortune in Europe, will tranſmit it 

to Alia to purchaſe a ſtock of muſlins, in expectation 

of {nips that, perhaps, may never arrive, or, if they 

ſhould, may be but few in number, and may not 

have a ſufficient capital to purchaſe with? On the 

contrary, we ſee that every European, who has made 
a ſmall fortune in India, is deſirous of returning home; 

and, inſtead of endeavouring to increaſe it by thoſe 
caſy methods that private trade and the ſervice of 
the companies offers in that country, he is rather 
anxious to come and enjoy it with tranquillity in his 
own. | | 
If other proofs and examples were neceſſary, ye 
need only attend to what paſſes in America. If we 
could ſuppoſe that commerce, and the hopes of the 
profits ariling trom 1t, were capable of alluring rich 
Europeans to quit their native country, 1t would 
certainly be in order to ſettle in that part of the 
world which is much nearer than Aſia, and where | 
they would find the ſame laws and manners as 
in Europe. It might naturally be ſuppoſed that 
the merchants ſhould previouly buy up the ſu— 
gars of the planters, and keep them in readineſs to} 
be delivered to the European ſhips as ſoon as they 
arrive, on receiving other commodities in exchange, 
Which they would afterwards ſell to the planters when 
they wanted them. But it is quite the contrary. 
The merchants ſettled in America, are nothing more 
than commiſſaries or factors, who tranſact the ex- 
changes between the planters and the Europeans; and the 
are lo far from being able to carry on any confider-W i is 
able trade on their own account, that, when a fſhpM'l! 
has not met with an opportunity of diſpoſing of he un 
lading, it is left in truſt, on the account of the ov-Mt © 
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er, in the hands of the commiſſary to whom it was B © 2 
conſigned. It is reaſonable, therefore, to conclude, , = 
that what is not practiſed in America would ſtill be 
leſs ſo in Aſia, where a larger ſtock would be want- 
ed, and greater difficulties muſt be encountered. 
Add to this, that the ſuppoſed eſtabliſhment of com- 
mercial houſes in India would not ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of forming companies in Europe; becauſe it 
would be equally neceſſary to diſburſe twelve or fif- 
teen hundred thouſand livres [from 50, oool. to 
62,500 l.] for the fitting out of every ſhip, which 
could never return into the ſtock till the third year 
at ſooneſt. 

This neceſſity being once proved in every poſſible 
caſe, it is manifeſt that the trade of India is of ſuch 
a nature, that very few merchants, if any, can un- 
dertake it upon their own capital, or carry it on by 
themſelves, and without the help of a great number 
of partners. Having demonſtrated the neceſſity of 
theſe ſocieties, we muſt now endeavour to prove, that 
their intereſt, and the nature of things would incline 
them to unite in one and the fame company. 

This propoſition depends upon two principal rea- 
{ons : the danger of competition in the purchaſes and 
ales, and the neceſſity of aſſortments. 

The competition of buyers and ſellers reduces the 
commodities to their juſt value. When the compe- 
tion of ſellers, is greater than that of buyers, the 
goods fell for leſs than they are worth ; and when 
there are more buyers than ſellers, their price is rail- 
ed beyond their ordinary value. Let us apply this 
to the India trade. 

When we ſuppoſe that this trade will extend in pro- 
portion to the number of private ſhips ſent there, we 
dre not aware that this multiplicity will only increaſe 
the competition on the {ſide of the buyers; whereas 
tis not in our power to increaſe it on the fide of the 
ſellers. It is juit the fame as if we were to adviſe a 
number of traders to bid over one another, in order 
© obtain their goods at a cheaper rate. 
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ook The Indians ſcarce make any conſumption of the 


V. 
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money, without bringing home more goods, its trade 


terms in all their dealings with us. Hence it follows, 
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produce either of our lands or manufactures. They 
have few wants, little ambition, and no great ſhare 
of induſtry. They would readily diſpenſe with the 
gold and ſilver of America, which is fo far from pro- 
curing them any enjoyments, that it only ſerves to 
ſupport the tyranny under which they are oppreſſed. 
Thus, as all objects of exchange have no value but 
in proportion to the wants or the fancy of the ex- 
changers, it is evident that in India our commodities 
are worth very little, while thoſe we buy there are 
of great value. As long as no Indian ſhips come into 
our harbours to carry away our ſtuffs and our metals, 
we may venture to aftirm, that thoſe people are in no 
want of us, and will conſequently make their own 


that the greater number there are of European mer- 
chants who are concerned in this trade, the more the 
produce of India will riſe, and our own fink, in va- 
lue ; and that at laſt it will be only by immenſe ex- Ml 
ports that we ſhall be able to procure any Indian | 
goods. But if, in conſequence of this order of things, 
each particular ſociety be obliged to export more 


muſt be very diſadvantageous, and the ſame compe- | 
tition that began its ruin in Aſia will complete it in 
Europe: becauſe the number of ſellers being then 
greater, while that of buyers ſtill continues the ſame, | 
the ſocieties will be obliged to ſell at a lower price, 
after having bought at an advanced one. 

The article of aſſortments is not of leſs conſequence. 
By aſſortments is meant the combination of all the 
ſeveral ſorts of commodities that the different parts ot 
India produce; a combination which is proportioned | 
to the preſent plenty or ſcarcity of each kind of com- 
modity in Europe. On this chiefly depends the ſuc- 
ceſs and all the profits of the trade. But nothing 
would be more difficult in the practice for private ſo. 
cieties than this aſſortment. How, indeed, ſhould | 
theſe ſmall ſocieties, unconnected with each other. | 
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whoſe intereſt it is to conceal their mutual tranſac- B Oo O k 


tions, acquire the knowledge that is requiſite for this 
important purpoſe ? How could they direct ſuch a 
multitude of agents as muſt be employed ? It is plain 
that the ſupercargoes and commiſſaries, incapable of 
general views, would be all aſking for the ſame ſort 
of goods at the ſame time, in hopes of making a 
greater profit. This would of courſe enhance the 
price of that article in India, and lower it in Europe, 
to the great detriment of the owners, and of the na- 
tion in general. 

All theſe conſiderations would certainly be perceiv- 
ed by the captains of ſhips and by the men of pro- 
perty, who would be ſolicited to enter into theſe ſo- 
cieties. They would be diſcouraged by the fear of 
having a competition with other ſocieties, either in 
the purchaſe, the ſale, or the making up of the aſ- 
ortments. The number of theſe ſocieties would ſoon 
be reduced ; and trade, inſtead of extending, would 
conſtantly decline, and at laſt be entirely loft. 

It would, therefore, be for the intereſt of theſe 
private ſocieties, as we have before obſerved, to unite 
ogether ; becauſe then all their agents, both on the 
oalt of Coromandel, and on that of Malabar and in 
>engal, being united and directed by one conſiſtent 
yſtem, would jointly labour in the ſeveral factories to 
collect proper aſſortments for the. cargoes that were 
o be ſent away from the chief factory, ſo that the 
whole ſhould make a complete aſſortment when 
brought home, being collected upon an uniform plan, 
and proportioned according to the orders and inſtruc- 
tons ſent from Enrope. 

But it would be in vain to expect that any ſuch 
union could take place without the affiſtance of go- 
ſernment. In ſome caſes men require to be encou- 
"aged ; and it is chiefly, as in the preſent inſtance, 
Mhen they are afraid of being denied that protection 
rich they ſtand in need of, or apprehenſive that 
ours may be granted to others, which may be in- 
urious to them. Government old find it their in- 
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3 O O K tereſt to encourage this aſſociation, as it is certainly 
v. the ſureſt, if not the only way to procure, at the 
F moſt reaſonable prices, the India goods that are want. 
ed for home conſumption, and for exportation. This 
truth will appear more ftriking from a very ſimple 
inſtance. | - 

Let us ſuppoſe a merchant, who freights a ſhip for 
India with a confiderable ftock. Will he commiſſion 
ſeveral agents at the ſame place to buy the goods he 
wants? This cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed ; becauſe Ml: 
he will be ſenſible, that, each of them endeavouring MW 
to execute his orders with as much ſecrecy as poſſible, MW 
they would neceſſarily injure one another, and muſt WM 
conſequently enhance the price of the goods; ſo that. 
he would have a leſs quantity of the commodity for We 
the ſame ſum, than if he had employed but one agent. W: 
The application is eaſy ; government is the merchant, . 
and the company 1s the agent. | a 
We have now proved only that in the India trade, Ne 

the nature of things requires that the ſubjects of one 
country ſhould unite inta one company, both for their Wi 
own intereſt and for that of the {tate ; but nothing. 
has yet appeared, from whence it can be inferred Mn 
that this company muſt be an excluſive one. We Wt 
imagine, on the contrary, that the excluſive privilege Wia 
always granted to theſe companies depends on par- Wie 
| ticular cautes, which have no effential connection WI"! 
i with this trade. | | ne 
When the ſeveral nations in Europe began to find Wm 
that it was their intereſt to take a part in the trade Wi 
of India, which individuals refuſed to do, though none Ws 
were excluded from it, they found themſelves under Wi 
94 the neceſſity of forming companies, and giving them Mal 
every encouragement that ſo difficult an undertaking 
required. Capitals were advanced to them; the) 
were inveſted with all the attributes of ſovereign 
power; permitted to fend ambaſſadors; and empower- 
ed to make peace and war; a fatal privilege, which, 
unfortunately for them and for mankind, they have 
too often exerciſed. It was found neceſſary at the 
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ame time to ſecure to them the means of indemni- B O O K 
hing themſelves for the expences of ſettlements,.—— 
which muſt be very conſiderable. This gave riſe to 
excluſive privileges, which at firſt were granted for 
z term of years; and afterwards made perpetual, 
from circumſtances which we ſhall now explain. 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the companies, 
were, in fact, ſo many impediments to trade, The 
ght of having fortrefles, implied the neceſſity of 
hulding and defending them; that of having troops 
mplied the obligation of paying and recruiting them. 
lt was the ſame with regard to the permiſſion of ſend- 
ng ambaſſadors, and concluding treaties with the In- 
lan princes. All theſe privileges were attended with 
expences merely of parade, fit only to check the pro- 
greſs of trade, and ta intoxicate the agents and fac- 
urs ſent by the companies into India, who on their 
rival fancied themſelves ſovereigns, and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient to have 
me kind of ſettlements in Aſia, which apparently 


ere attended with no coſt; and as it was reaſonable, 
d chile the companies bore all the expences, that all 
ſe le profits ſhould be ſecured to them, the privileges 
ve Wave been continued. But if the ſeveral nations, in- 
r- MW icad of attending only to this pretended ecomomy, 
on Wviich could be but temporary, had extended their 

news to futurity, and connected all the events which 
nd nuſt naturally be brought about in the courſe of a 
de Number of years; they muſt have foreſeen that the 
nc 


:xpences of ſovereignty, which can never be aſcer- 
aned, becauſe they depend upon numberleſs politi- 
al contingencies, would in time abſorb both the pro- 
Its and the ſtock of a trading company; that then 
ac public treaſury muſt be exhauſted, to aſſiſt the 
gn chartered company; and that this aſſiſtance, being 
er- anted too late, could only remedy the miſchiefs that 
ch. Had already happened, without removing the cauſe 
wc mem; ſo that the companies would never riſe to 
the Har degree of importance. 
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to all the members of the community, would proſperſ 


cluſive charter, or of thoſe who contend for a free 


certainty of a market in Europe, would become con. 
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But why ſhould not ſtates at length be undeceived? Ng. 
Why ſhould they not take upon themſelves a charge 92 
which probably belongs to them, and the rs, of With: 
which, after having cruſhed the companies, muſt final. u 
ly fall upon them? There would then be no further Wi: 
need of an excluſive privilege. The companies which M::: 
ſubſiſt at preſent, and are of great importance on ac. 
count of their old connections and eſtabliſhed credit, 
would be ſupported with the greateſt care. The ap. 
pearance of monopoly would vaniſh for ever ; and 
their freedom might enable them to purſue ſome new 
track, which they could not think of while they 
were encumbered with the charges annexed to the 
charter. On the other hand, commerce, being open 


and flouriſh by their induſtry, new diſcoveries would 
be attempted, and new enterpriſes formed. The 
trade, from one part of India to another, having the 


fiderable and extenſive. The companies, attentive 
to theſe improvements, would regulate their dealings 
by the ſucceſs of private trade ; and this emulation, 
which would not be injurious to any individual, would 
be beneficial to the ſeveral ſtates. 

We apprehend this ſyſtem would tend to reconcild 
all intereſts, and would be confiſtent with all princi 
ples. It ſeems to be liable to no reaſonable objec- 
tion, either on the part of the advocates for the ex4 


trade. 

If the former ſhould aſſert, that the companies 
without the excluſive charter, would have but a pre 
carious exiſtence, and would ſoon be ruined by pr 
vate traders; I ſhould anſwer them, that they were 
not ſincere, when they affirmed that private tradgÞ: 
could never ſucceed. For, if it could poſſibly oc4 
caſion the ruin of that of the companies, as they no 
pretend, it can only effect this by engroſſing every 
branch of their trade againſt their will, by a ſupe 
riority of powers, and by the aſcendant of liberty] 
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xanies? It is their ſtock, their ſhips, their factories, or 
heir excluſive charter. What is it that has always 
- uned them? Extravagant expences, abuſes of every 
ind, viſionary undertakings; in a word, bad admini- 
ation, far more deſtructive than competition. But 
the diſtribution of their powers be made with pru- 
lence and economy, if the ſpirit of property di- 
ect their operations, there 1s no obſtacle which they 
aunot ſurmount, no ſucceſs which they may not 
expect, 

But would not this ſucceſs give umbrage to the ad- 
ates for freedom? Would they not in their turn 
nge, that thoſe rich and powerful companies would 
arm private men, and in ſome meaſure deſtroy that 
general and abſolute freedom which is ſo neceſſary to 
made ? 

We ſhould not be ſurpriſed at this objection from 
dem; for men, both in their actions and opinions, 
e more commonly guided by ſyſtem than by facts. 
do not except from this error the greateſt part of 
ur writers upon revenue. Commercial and civil li- 
erty are the two tutelar deities of mankind, which 
e all reverence as well as they. But, that we may 
vt be influenced by mere words, let us attend to the 
lea they are meant to convey. Let us aſk thoſe en- 
iufiaſts for liberty, what they would wiſh ; whether 
vey would have the laws entirely aboliſh thoſe an- 
tent companies, that every citizen might freely par- 
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ans of procuring the enjoyments of life, and the 
me reſources to raiſe a fortune? But if ſuch law 8. 
ith all their appearance of liberty, are in fact totally 
acluſive, let us not be induced by this falſe reaſon- 
4g to adopt them. When the ſtate allows all its 
embers to carry on a trade that requires a large 
ok, and which conſequently very few are able to 
adertake ; I would aſk, what advantage ariſes to the 
eople in general from this regulation? It ſeems as if 
de meant to laugh at their credulity, in permitting 


— 


ike of this trade, and ſhould equally have the ſame 


tefides, what is it that really conſtitutes our com- B O O k 


V. 
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O O K hem to undertake what they cannot execute. If th 
& 1 companies ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, there will b 


no India trade, or it will be only carried on by a fe 
capital merchants. 

[ will go further ſtill, and, waving the conſideratio1 
of the excluſive charter, venture to affirm that thf 
India companies, from the nature of their formatio 
have given opportunities to ſeveral people to becon 
ſharers in their trade, who would otherwiſe neye 
have been concerned in it. Let us take a review e 
the number of perſons, in all ſtations, and of all age$ 
that are proprietors, and partake of the profits of thi 
trade, and it muſt be owned, that it wouid have bee 
far more circumſcribed if it had been in private 
hands; that the formation of companies has only dit: 
fuſed while it ſeemed to reſtrain it; and that thi 
moderate price of the ſhares muſt be a powerful mo 
tive to the people, to wiſh for the preſervation of a 
eſtabliſhment, which opens to them a track from which 
they would for ever have been excluded by a freq 
trade. | 

We believe, indeed, that both companies and pri 
vate men might equally ſucceed without injuring ong 
another, or creating any mutual jealouſies. The com 
panies might {till purſue thoſe great objects, which, bi 
their nature and extent, can only be managed by { 
wealthy and powerful aſſociation. Private men, on th 
contrary, would confine themſelves to ſuch objects a 
are ſcarcely attended to by a great company, but might 
by proper economy, and the combination of many 
{mall fortunes, become a ſource of riches to them. 
Stateſmen, who by their talents are called to 

direction of public affairs, muſt determine this poin 
and rectify the ideas of an obſcure citizen, who ma 
have been miſled by his want of experience. Th 
ſyſtem of politics cannot too ſoon nor too deeply Þ 
applied to regulate a trade which fo eſſentially col 
cerns the fate of nations, and will probably always ln 
an object of the greateſt importance. 

To put an end to all intercourſe between Europ 
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od India, that luxury, which has made ſuch rapid B O O K 
xogreſs in our part of the world, ſhould be baniſhed v. 


om every ſtate. Our effeminacy ſhould not create 
; thouſand wants unknown to our foretathers. The 
iralſhip of trade ſhould no longer agitate the ſeveral 
ntions who vie with each other in amaſling riches. 
zuch a revolution ſhould take place in the manners, 
wuſtoms, and opinions of men, as is never likely to 
uppen. Our actions ſhould be regulated according 
v the principles of nature, which we ſeem to have 
handoned for ever. | 

Such are the laſt reflections ſuggeſted to us with re- 
pect to the connections of Europe with Alia : let us 
ww turn our thoughts to America. 


BOOK VL 


Niſcovery of America. Conqueſt of Mexico ; and Settlements | 
of the Spaniards in that part of the New World. 


Axcznt hiſtory preſents a magnificent ſcene to B O O K 
ur view. The ſucceſſive repreſentation of great re- 3 
vlutions, heroic manners, and extraordinary events, Parallel of 
ill become more and more intereſting, the more un- aun d 
ommon it is to meet with incidents that bear any hiſtory. 
eſemblance to them. The period of founding and 

it ſubverting empires is paſt, The man before whom 

be world was ſilent, is no more. The ſeveral nations 

it the earth, after repeated ſhocks, after all the 

iruggles between ambition and liberty, ſeem at length 

btally reconciled with the wretched tranquillity of 
eryitude. Battles are now fought with cannon, for 

he purpoſe of taking a few towns, and of gratifying 

te caprices of a few powerful men: formerly they 

Vere tought with the ſword, in order to overthrow 

nd to eftabliſh kingdoms, or to avenge the natural 

üghts of mankind. The hiſtory of the world is be- 

eme inſipid and trifling ; and yet men are not be- 

come more happy. A regular and . conſtant ſyſtem 
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B O O R Of oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the tumults and ftorngM 
[ 
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of conqueſt; and we behold, with a degree of in. 


difference, the various ranks of ſlaves aſſaſſinating WM i 


each other with their chains, for the amuſement gf 
their maſters. 15 | 

Europe, that part of the globe which has moſt in- 
fluence over the reſt, ſeems to have fixed itſelf on a 
folid and durable foundation. It is compoſed of com. 
munities that are almoſt equally powerful, enlighten. 
ed, extenſive, and jealous. They will encroach per- 
petually upon each other; and, in the midſt of this 
continued fluctuation, ſome will be extended, other 
more limited, and the balance will alternately in 
cline to different ſides, without ever being entirely 
deſtroyed. The fanaticiſm of religion, and the ſpirit 
of conqueſt, thoſe two diſturbers of the univerſe, ope 
rate no longer as they have done. That ſacred lever 
whole extremity was attached to the earth, and whoſe 
centre of motion was in heaven, is now broken, of 
much weakened: and kings begin to diſcover, nog 
for the happineſs of their people, which concery 
them little, but for their own private intereſt, that 
the object of the firſt importance is to obtain riche 
and ſecurity. Hence large armies are kept up, fron 
tiers are fortified, and trade 1s encouraged. 

A ſpirit of barter and exchange hath ariſen in Eu 
rope, that ſeems to open a vaſt ſcene of ſpeculation 
to individuals, but is only conſiſtent with peace ane 
tranquillity. A war, among commercial nations, 
a conflagration that deftroys them all. The time! 
not far off, when the ſanQion of government will ex 
tend to the private engagements between ſubjects 0 
different nations; and when thoſe bankruptcies, th 
effects of which are felt at immenſe diſtances, wil 
become concerns of government. In theſe mercany 
tile ſtates, the diſcovery of an iſland, the importatio 
of a new commodity, the invention of ſome uſefu 
machine, the conſtruction of a port, the eſtabliſhy 
ment of a factory, the carrying off a branch of trade 
from a rival. nation, will all become tranſactions 0 
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phers, as they were formerly by hiſtorical orators. 

f The diſcovery of a new world was alone ſufficient 
o furniſh matter for our curioſity. A vaſt conti- 
nent, entirely uncultivated, human nature reduced to 
he mere animal ſtate, fields without harveſts, trea- 


ind men without manners, what an intereſting and 
uſtructive ſpectacle would theſe have formed for a 
locke, a Buffon, or a Monteſquieu! What could 
have been ſo aſtoniſhing, ſo affecting, as an account 
of their voyage! But the image of rude unpoliſhed 
nature is already disfigured. We ſhall endeavour to 


s ſoon as we have deſcribed, and delivered up to the 
execration of poſterity, thoſe rapacious and cruel 
E Chriſtians, whom chance unfortunately conducted to 
this other hemiſphere. 


he names of Heſperia and Iberia, was inhabited by 
people, who, defended on one ſide by the ſea, and 
n the other by the Pyrenees, enjoyed in peace an 
wreeable climate and a fruitful country, and who 
governed themſelves according to their own cuſtoms. 


emerged from its ſtate of babariſm, by ſome trifling 


thoſe nations which know no other occupation but 
that of the chaſe. They were ſo much attached to 
lis kind of life, that they left the toils of agricul- 
ture to their wives; the fatigues of which they had 
encouraged them to ſupport by eſtabliſhing general 
ſlerblies annually, in which thoſe women, who had 
molt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the labours of agri- 
culture, received public applauſe. 

Here we have an inſtance of the weaker ſex being 
employed in the moſt laborious occupations of life, 
either ſavage or civilized; the young girl, holding in 
2 


ures without proprietors, ſocieties without policy, 


collect the features of it, though now half effaced, 


connections it had formed with foreigners ; but the 
nhabitants on the coaſts of the-ocean reſembled all 
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the utmoſt importance; and the annals of nations B O O K 
muſt hereafter be written by commercial philoſo- VI. 


Spain, which was known in the earlieſt ages under Ancient re- 
volutions of 


Spain, 


The ſouthern part of this nation had in ſome degree 
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BOOK her delicate hands the inſtrument of huſbandry ; and 
her mother, perhaps with child of a ſecond or third 
ing the plough-ſhare or the ſpade into the boſom « 
the earth during the moſt exceſſive heats. If I an 
not deceived, this phenomenon will appear to a man 
who reflects, one of the moſt aſtoniſhing that occur, 


in the ſingular annals of our ſpecies. It would be. 


difficult to find a more ſtriking example of what te. 
ſpect for national cuſtoms can effect; for there is les 
heroiſm in expoſing one's life, than in devoting it to 
conſtant fatigue. But if ſuch be the power of men 
collected together over the minds of women, hoy 
much greater would that of women, in a colleQire| 
body, be over the hearts of men ? 

Such was the ſituation of Spain, when the Cartha. 
ginians turned their rapacious views upon a country 
filled with riches, which were unknown to its 1nhabi. 
tants. Theſe merchants, whoſe ſhips covered the Me. 
diterranean, introduced themſelves as friends, who 
came to barter ſeveral articles of convenience againſt 
metals that were thought to be uſeleſs. The tempts- 
tions of a trade ſo advantageous in appearance, ſe- 
duced the Spaniards ſo powerfully, that they permit. 
ted theſe republicans to build upon their coaſts houſe: 
for their occaſional reſidence, magazines for the {e- 
curity of their merchandiſe, and temples for the ex- 
erciſe of their religion. Theſe eſtabliſhments inſen- 
fibly became fortitied places, of which this power, 
whoſe policy was ſuperior to its military ſkill, availed 
itſelf to enſlave a credulous people, who were alway: 
divided among themſelves, and always irreconcileable 
in their enmities. By bribing ſome, and intimidat- 
ing others, Carthage ſucceeded in ſubduing Spain, 
and even effected this with Spaniſh ſoldiers and Spa- 
niſh wealth. | 

When the Carthaginians were become maſters 0! 
the moſt extenſive and moſt valuable part of this fine 
country, they ſeemed. either to be ignorant of the 
means of eſtabliſhing their dominion there, or to ne. 


4 


infant, bending her body over the plough, and thruſt. 
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glect them. Inſtead of continuing to appropriate to ; OO x 


hemſelves the gold and filver, with which the con- 
quered nations were abundantly ſupplied from their 


mines, by exchanging commodities of little value for 


thoſe metals, they choſe to ſeize them by force. Nor 
was this ſpirit of tyranny contined to the body of the 
republic; it allo influenced the generals, the officers, 
the private men, and even the merchants. The vio- 
lence of theſe proceedings threw the conquered pro- 
vinces into a ſtate of deſpair, and excited in thoſe 
which were yet free an extreme averſion for ſo in- 
tolerable a yoke. In this fituation they all of them 
reſolved to accept of aſſiſtance, as fatal to them as 
their misfortunes were oppreſſive. Spain became a 


VI. 
— — 


theatre of jealouſy, ambition, and hatred, between | 


Rome and Carthage. 

The two commonwealths contended with great ob- 
ſtinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of Eu— 
rope ; and, perhaps, it would. finally have belonged 
to neither of them, if the Spaniards had continued 
quiet ſpectators of the conteſt, and left the rival na- 
tions time to deſtroy each other. But they choſe to 


become actors in the bloody ſcene, and thus reduced 


themſelves to be ſlaves to the Romans; in which 
late they remained till the fifth century. 

In a ſhort time the degeneracy of thoſe maſters of 
the world, inſpired the ſavage nations of the north 
wth the enterpriſing idea of invading the provinces 
that were ill-governed and ill-defended. The Suevi, 
the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, paſſed the 
Prenean mountains. Theſe barbarians, being rob- 
bers by profeſſion, were incapable of becoming citi- 
tens, and made war upon each other. The Gotlts, 
A rior in abilities or good fortune, ſubdued the reſt, 
an] reduced all the kingdoms of Spain into one; 
vhich, notwithſtanding the defects in its conſtitution, 
nd the unbounded extortions of the Jews, who were 
the only merchants, ſupported itſelf till the com- 
nencement of the eighth century. 

Lol. I. 
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ook At this period, the Moors, who had ſubdued Africa 


Re 


with that impetuoſity which was the characteriſtic of 
of all their enterpriſes, croſſed the ſea. They found 
in Spain a king deſtitute of virtue and abilities; a 
multitude of courtiers, and no ſtateſmen ; ſoldiers de. 
void of courage, and generals without experience; ; an 
effeminate people, holding the government in con- 

tempt, and diſpoſed to change their maſter ; and they 

alſo found rebels, who joined them for the ſake f 
plundering, burning, and maſſacring all that oppoſed 


them. In leſs than three years, the ſovereignty of | 


of the Chriſtians was deſtroyed, and that of the infi- | 
dels eſtabliſhed upon a ſolid foundation. 

Spain was indebted to its conquerors for the firlt 
principles of taſte, humanity, politeneſs, and philo-- MM. 
ſophy ; as alſo for introducing into the country ſeve. MM. 
ral arts, and a conſiderable trade. Theſe brilliant WM ; 
proſpects were not of long duration. They were ſoon 
diſſipated by the numberleſs ſeas that aroſe among Wl ; 
the conquerors, and the irreparable fault they commit. Ml ; 
ted in eſtabliſhing diſtinct ſovereigns in all the prin- . 
cipal towns of their dominions. | ; 

During this time, the Goths, who, to "TENN them- ; 
ſelves from the power of the Mohammedans, had Wi + 
ſought an aſylum in the extremity of rhe Aſturias, WM 7 
were labouring under the yoke of anarchy, plunged Wi 
in a barbarous ſtate of 1gnorance, oppreſſed by their i. 
fanatical prieſts, languiſhing under inexpreſſible po- 


verty, and perpetually haraſſed by civil wars. Under Ml |; 


the influence of theſe calamities, far from thinking t 
to avail themſelves of the diviſions ſubſiſting among 

their enemies, they were ſufficiently happy in being m 
forgotten, or in not being known by them. But as 
ſoon as the crown, which was originally elective, be. 
came hereditary in the tenth century; as ſoon as the 
nobility and biſhops became incapable of diſturbing} 
the ſtate ; and that the people, raifed from ſlavery, 
were admitted to a ſhare of the government; the na. 
tional ſpirit began to revive. The Arabians, attacked} 
on every ſide, were ſucceſſively ſtripped of their con- 
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queſts ; aud at the end of the fifteenth century they B 2 0 K 


had but one little kingdom remaining. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had they 
engaged with a power that could have united, in one 
common centre, the conqueſts it gained over them. 
But the revolution was not affected in this manner. 
The Mohammedans were attacked by different chiefs, 
each of which was at the head of a diſtin ſtate. 
Spain was divided into as many kingdoms as it con- 
tained provinces : and it was not till after a long 
time, ſeveral ſucceſſions, wars, and revolutions, that 
theſe ſmall ſtates were at laſt united in the two mo- 
narchies of Caftile and Arragon. At length, the mar- 
rage of Iſabella with Ferdinand having happily join- 
ed all the crowns of Spain into one family, they 
found themſelves equal to the enterpriſe of attacking 
the kingdom of Granada. 

This ſtate, which ſcarcely occupied one-eighth part 
of the peninſula of Spain, had always been in a 
flouriſhing condition from the time of the invaſion of 
the Saracens ; but its proſperity had increaſed in 
proportion as the ſucceſſes of the Chriſtians had in- 
duced a greater number of irifidels to take refuge 
there. It conſiſted of three millions of inhabitants. 
Throughout the reſt of Europe there were no lands 
ſo well cultivated ; manufaqures ſo numerous and 
improved; ſo regular and ſo extenſive a navigation. 
The public revenues amounted to ſeven millions of 
lrres [291,6661. 13s. 4d.]; a prodigious ſum at a 
time when gold and ſilver were very {carce. 

Theſe ſeveral advantages, far from deterring the 
monarchs of Caſtile arid Arragon from invading Gra- 
nada, were the motives that principally urged them 
to the enterpriſe. They were obliged to carry on a 
ten years bloody war, in order to ſubdue this flouriſh- 
ing province. The conqueſt of it was completed by 
the ſurrender of the capital in the beginning of Ja- 


nary I 492. 


It was in theſe glorious circumſtances, that Chri- Columbus 


ſopher Columbus, a man of obſcure birth, whoſe 
L 14 
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B O O K knowledge of aſtronomy and navigation was far ſy. | 


diſcovering Spaniards, who were happy at home, to aggrandize | 
America. themſelves abroad. He was led by a ſecret impulle 
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perior to that of his cotemporaries, propoſed to the 


to imagine that another continent certainly exiſted, 


and that he was the perſon deſtined to diſcover it, | 


The idea of Antipodes, which ſuperſtition had con- 
demned as heretical and impious, and reaſon itſelf 


had treated as chimerical, appeared to this penetrat. | 


ing genius to have its foundation in truth. This idea, 


perhaps the greateſt that ever entered into the hu- | 
man mind, took ſtrong poſſeſſion of his imagination; 
and, having in vain propoſed the acquiſition of a ney 
hemiſphere to his native country Genoa, to Portugal, | 
where he then reſided, and even to England, which | 
he might have expected would readily have concur- } 
red in any maritime enterpriſe, he at laſt communi | 
cated his views and his projects to Iſabella. 

The miniſters of this princeſs, who looked upon | 
the ſcheme of diſcovering a new world as the offspring | 
of a diſtempered brain, treated the author of it for 
ſome time with thoſe airs of contemptuous inſolence, 
which men in office often put on with thoſe who have 
nothing but genius to recommend them. But Colum- 
bus was not to be diſcouraged by any difficulties; he 
poſſeſſed, as all men do who engage in extraordinary 
enterpriſes, a degree of enthuſiaſm, which renders] 
them ſuperior to the cavils of the ignorant, the con- 
tempt of the proud, the mean arts of the covetous, 
and the delays of the indolent. At length, by per- 


ſeverance, ſpirit, and courage, joined to the arts 0 


prudence and management, he ſurmounted every ob- 
ſtacle. Having obtained three ſmall veſſels, and 
ninety men, he ſet ſail on the third of Auguſt 1492, 


with the title of admiral and viceroy of the iſlands 


and territories he ſhould diſcover, and arrived at the 


_ Canaries, where it was his intention to caſt anchor. 


Columbus 


balls firſt to- dred miles from the coaſts of Spain, and of a hundred 


wards the 
Canarics. 


Theſe iſlands, fituated at the diſtance of five hun 


miles from the continent of Africa, are ſeven in num 
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ber. They were known to the ancients by the name B60 
of the Fortunate Iſlands. It was at the moſt weſtern vi. 
part of this ſmall Archipelago that the celebrated = 
Ptolemy, who lived in the ſecond century of the of thele 
Chriſtian era, eſtablithed a firſt meridian ; from Hands. 
whence he computed the longitudes of all the places, 
the geographical poſition of which he determined. 
According to the judicious remark of three French 
aſtronomers, who have publiſhed ſo curious and ſo in- 
ſtructive an account of a voyage in 1771 and 1772, 
he might have choſen Alexandria for this purpoſe : 
but he was apprehenſive, without doubt, that this 
predilection for his country might be imitated by 
others, and that ſome confuſion might ariſe from theſe 
variations. The plan which this philoſopher adopted, 
of taking for his firſt meridian, that which appeared 
to leave to the eaſt of it all the part of the world 
then known, was generally approved, and followed 
tor ſeveral centuries. It is only in modern times, 
that ſeveral nations have improperly ſubſtituted to 
this meridian, that of the capital of their own empire. 

The habit that had been contracted of repeating 
the name of the Fortunate Iflands, did not prevent 
them from being totally neglected. Some navigators 
had certainly reconnoitred anew theſe pagan territo- 
ries, ſince, in 1344, the court of Rome gave the 
property of them to Louis de la Cerda, one of the In- 
fants of Caſtile. Obſtinately thwarted by the head 
of his family, this prince had never yet been able to 
avail himſelf of this extraordinary liberality, when 
bethencourt went from Rochelle, on the 6th of May 
1492, and two months after ſeized upon Lancerofa. 
lt being impoſſible for him to proceed any farther 
with the forces he had remaining, this adventurer de- 
termined to pay homage to the king of Caſtile of all 
the conqueſts he ſhould make. With the ſuccours 
furniſhed him by this monarch, he ſeized upon Fuer- 
teventura in 1404, upon Gomera in 1405, and upon 
the ifle of Ferro in 1406. Canary, Palma, and Te- 
nerifte, did not ſubmit till 1483, 1492, and 1496. 
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BOOK This Archipelago, by the name of the Canary Iſlands, 


— 


bas ever fince made part of the Spaniſh dominions, 
and has been governed by the laws of Caſtile. 

The Canaries enjoy the advantage of a ſky that 
is generally ſerene. The heat is great on the coaſts; 
but the air is agreeably temperate upon the places 
that are a little higher; and too cald upon ſome of 


the mountains that are covered with ſnow the greateſt | 


part of the year. 


All, or nearly all, the fruits and animals of the Old | 
and of the New World thrive upon the different 
kinds of ſoil in theſe iſlands. They furniſh oils, fome | 
ſilk, a great deal of perella *, and a contiderable | 
quantity of ſugar, inferior to that which comes from | 
America. The corn they ſupply is moſt commonly | 
ſufficient for the conſumption of the country ; and | 
without mentioning liquors of an interior kind, their | 


exports in wine amount annually to ten or twelve 
thouſand pipes of Malmſey. 


In 1768, the Canaries reckoned one hundred and | 
fifty-five thouſand one hundred and ſixty-ſix inhabit- | 
ants, excluſive of five hundred and eight clergy, nine 

hundred and twenty-two monks, and ſeven hundred | 
and forty- ſix nuns, Twenty-nine thouſand eight 
hundred of theſe inhabitants were embodied into 2 


regiment. Theſe militia were nothing at that period; 


but they have ſince been a little diſciplined, as well | 


as all the troops in the other Spaniſh colonies. 


Although the audience, or ſuperior tribunal of jul- | 
tice, be in the iſland particularly called Canary, yet 


the iſland of Tenerifte, which is known by its vol- 


canos, and by a mountain which, according to the | 
lateſt and beſt obſervations, riſes one thouſand nine 
hundred and four toiſes above the level of the ſea, is 
canſidered as the capital of the Archipelago. It is 


the moſt extenſive, the richeſt, and the moſt populous. 


It is the refidence of the governor-general, and the | 
ſeat of adminiſtration. The traders, who are almoſt } 
all Engliſh or Americans, make their purchaſes in 1ts | 


A ſungous ſubſtance from which a red dye is extracted. 
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there. 

The money which theſe merchants bring to the 
iſlands, ſeldom circulates in them. It is not carried 
off by the imports, ſince they conſiſt only in the 
monopoly of tobacco, and a tax of ſix per cent. on 
all exports and imports: inconfiderable reſources, 
which muſt be abſorbed by the expences of ſove- 
reignty. If the Canaries ſend annually fifteen or 
ſixteen hundred - thouſand livres [from 62, 500l. ta 
66,0601. 13s. 4d.] to the mother-country, it is for 
the ſuperitition of the cruſades : it is for one half of 
the firſt year's ſalaries paid to the crown, by thoſe 
who have obtained any poſt under government : it is 
for the droit des lances, ſubſtituted throughout the 
whole empire, to the obligation formerly impoſed upon 
all titled perſons, of following the king to war: it is 
for one third of the revenue of the biſhoprics, which, 
in whatever part of the world they may be, belongs 
to the government : it 1s for the produce of the lands 
acquired or preſerved by ſome families refiding in 
Spain : in a word, it is to defray the expences of thoſe, 
who by a reſtleſs diſpoſition, ambition, or the deſire 
of acquiring knowledge, are prompted to quit the 
Archipelago. 

So confiderable an exportation of ſpecie has kept 
the Canaries conſtantly exhauſted. They would have 
emerged from this fituation, had they been ſuffered 
peaceably to enjoy the liberty which, in 1657, was 
granted them, of fitting out eyery year for the other 
hemiſphere, five ſhips laden with a thouſand tons of 
proviſions or merchandiſe. Unfortunately, the re- 
lraints put upon this trade at Cadiz, gradually te- 
duced it to the ſending of one very ſmall veſſel to 
Caracca. This tyranny is drawing to an end; and 
we ſhall ſpeak of its decline, after we have accom- 
panted Columbus to the great ſcene upon which his 
genius and courage are going to be diſplayed, + 

On the fixth of September, the admiral quitted 
bomera, where his too feeble veſſels had been re- 
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BO O E paired, and his proviſions renewed : he then aban. 


— 


Arrival of 
Columbus 
in the New 
World. 


doned the track purſued by preceding navigators; 
and directed his courſe weſtward, in order to get in- 
to an unknown ocean. 


In a little time, the ſhips crews, terrified at the idea 


of the immenſe track of tea that ſeparated them from 
their native country, began to expreſs their fears, 


They murmured, and the moſt violent of the muti. | 


neers propoſed ſeveral times that they ſhould throw 
the author of their danger overboard. His moſt zea- 


lous adherents were even without hope; and he had 
now nothing to expect either from ſeverity or mildnels, 


The admiral then ſpake to them in the following 
terms: If the land does not appear in three days time 


T give myſelf up to your reſentment. The ſpeech was | 


bold, but not raſh. 
For ſome time paſt, on ſounding, he had found a 


bottom, and from other circumſtances, which are 
ſeldom deceitful, he had reaſon to conctude that he | 


was not far from the object of his purſuit, 
The New World was diicovered in the month of 


October. Columbus landed on one of the Lucayas, } 
or Bahama iſlands, which he called San-Salvador, and 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Iſabella. No Eu- 
ropean at that time imagined that there could be any 
injuſtice in ſeizing upon a country which was not in. 


habited by Chriſtians. 


The iſlanders, on ſeeing the ſhipk and a race of 
men 10 different from themſelves, were terrified, and | 
ran away. The Spaniards caught ſome of them, ; 
treated them with great civility, and diſmiſſed them | 


loaded with preſents. 


This behaviour entirely diſſipated the fears of the ; 
whole nation: the inhabitants appeared upon the 
ſhore without arms. Several of them came on board. | 
They viewed every thing with admiration. Their 
manners were free and open. They brought fruits. 
They aſſiſted the Spaniards in getting on ſhore, by 
taking them upon their ſnoulders. The inhabitants 
of the neighbouring iſlands ſhowed the ſame obliging | 


our deteſtation of the one we inhabit. 
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jiſpofition. The ſailors, ſent by Columbus to make 3 O O k 
diſcoveries, every where met with the kindeſt recep- Vi. 
on. Men, women, and children, were employed 
in procuring proviſions for them. They filled the 
hammocks where they flept with the fineſt cotton. 
Tell me, reader, whether theſe were civilized peo- 
ple landing among ſavages, or ſavages among civi— 
ized people? Of what coniequence was it that they 
were naked; that they dwelt in the. midit of the 
ſoreſts, and lived under huts ; that there was neither 
:code of laws among them, nor civil or criminal juf- 
tice, provided they were mild, humane, beneficent, 
and poſſefled all the virtues that diſtinguiſh the hu- 
man ſpecies? Alas! people with the ſame behaviour 
would have met with the {ame reception every where. 
Let us forget, if it be poſſible, the inſtant of this diſ- 
covery, this firſt interview between two worlds, or 
rather let us recal it to our memory, only to increaſe 


But it was gold the Spaniards wanted, and they 
don found it. Several of the ſavages wore ornaments 
nade of this precious metal, which they preſented to 
their new gueſts ; who on their part were more diſ- 
gufted with the naked appearance and ſimplicity of 
theſe people, than touched with their kindneſs, They 
vere incapable of diſcerning in them the genuine 
characters of nature, Surpriſed to find men of a cop- 
per colour without beards or hair on their bodies, 
they looked upon them as a race of imperfect ani- 
mals, who were only to be treated with humanity, 
till the neceſſary information was obtained in regard 
to the neighbouring countries, and the ſeat of the 
gold mines. | 1 

Having taken a view of ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, Co- The Spa- 
umbus landed on the north fide of a large one cal- hege 
led by the natives Hayti; to which he gave the name ſettlement 
of Hiſpaniola, and which is now called San Domin- 7 5 Do. 
go; he was conducted thither by ſome ſavages of the mingo. 
other iſlands, who accompanied him without the leaft ep wo 


titruſt, and gave him to underſtand, that it was the 22 
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and directed his courſe Mae in order to get in- 
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doned the track purſued by preceding navigators ; 


to an unknown ocean. 


In a little time, the ſhips « crews, terrified at the idea 
of the immenſe track of ſea that ſeparated them from 


their native country, began to expreſs their fears. 
They murmured, and the moſt violent of the muti. 


neers propoſed ſeveral times that they ſhould throw |} 


the author of their danger overboard. His moſt Zzea- 


lous adherents were even without hope; and he had | 
now nothing to expect either from ſeverity or mildneſs. 


The admiral then ſpake to them in the following 


terms: If the land does not appear in three days time, | 
4 give myſelf up to your reſentment. The ſpeech was | 


bold, but not raſh. 


For ſome time paſt, on ſounding, he had found a | 
bottom, and from other circumſtances, which are } 
ſeldom deceitful, he had reaſon to conclude that he | 


was not far from the object of his purſuit. 


The New World was diſcovered in the month of | 
October. Columbus landed on one of the Lucayas, | 
or Bahama iſlands, which he called San-Salvador, and 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Iſabella. No Eu- 
ropean at that time imagined that there could be any | 
injuſtice in ſeizing upon a country which was not in- 


habited by Chriſtians. 


The iflanders, on ſeeing the ſhips, and a race of 
men 1o different from themſelves, were terrified, and 
ran away. The Spaniards caught ſome of them, n 
treated them with great civility, and diſmiſſed them 


loaded with preſents. 


This behaviour entirely diffipated the fears of the | 
whole nation : the inhabitants appeared upon the 
ſhore without arms. Several of them came on board. 
They viewed every thing with admiration. Their 
manners were free and open. They brought fruits. 
They aſſiſted the Spaniards in getting on ſhore, by 
taking them upon their ſhoulders. The inhabitants 
ef the en lands ſhowed me ſame obliging | 
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jiſpoſition. The failors, ſent by Columbus to make ,, OO K la 
diſcoveries, every where met with the kindeſt recep- Vi. 1 


ton. Men, women, and children, were employed 3 
in procuring proviſions for them. They filled the 
hammocks where they ſlept with the fineſt cotton. 
Tell me, reader, whether theſe were civilized peo- 
ple landing among ſavages, or ſavages among civi- 
ized people? Of what conſequence was it that they 
were naked; that they dwelt in the midſt of the 
lreits, and lived under huts ; that there was neither 
a code of laws among them, nor civil or criminal juſ- 
tice, provided they were mild, humane, beneficent, 
and poſſeſſed all the virtues that diſtinguiſh the hu- 
man ſpecies? Alas! people with the ſame behaviour 
would have met with the ſame reception every where. 
Let us forget, if it be poſſible, the inſtant of this diſ- 
covery, this firſt interview between two worlds, or 
father let us recal it to our memory, only to increaſe 
our deteſtation of the one we inhabit. 
But it was gold the Spaniards wanted, and they 
{von found it. Several of the ſavages wore ornaments 
made of this precious metal, which they preſented to 
their new gueſts; who on their part were more diſ- 
guſted with the naked appearance and ſimplicity of 
theſe people, than touched with their kindneſs. They 
vere incapable of diſcerning in them the genuine 
characters of nature, Surpriſed to find men of a cop- 
per colour without beards or hair on their bodies, 
they looked upon them as a race of imperfect ani- 
mals, who were only to be treated with humanity, 
till the neceſſary information was obtained in regard 
to the neighbouring countries, and the ſeat of the 
gold mines. | | | 
Having taken a view of ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, Co- The spa- 
umbus landed on the north fide of a large one cal- edge 
led by the natives Hayti; to which he gave the name ſettlement 
of Hiſpaniola, and which is now called San Domin- ar 8t Do. 
go; he was conducted thither by ſome ſavages of the ming. 
ther iſlands, who accompanied him without the leaft 1 
diſtruſt, and gave him to underſtand, that it was the _ 2 this 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O o k great iſland which furniſhed them with the metal the 
5 Spaniards were ſo eager to acquire. 


'The ifland of Hayti, which is two hundred leaguey 
in length, and ſixty, and in ſome places eighty, in 
breadth, is divided from eaſt to weſt by a chain of 
mountains, which occupy the centre of the iſland, 
and are for the moſt part ſteep. It was diſtributed into 
five populous kingdoms, the inhabitants of which 
lived in perfect amity. Their kings, who were called 
Caciques, were ſo much the more abſolute, as they 
were much beloved. The complexion of theſe pes. 
ple was much fairer than that of thoſe in the other 
Hands. They painted their bodies. The men went 
quite naked. The women wore a kind of cotton pet- 
ticoat, which reached no further than their knees, 


The girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their 


food was maize, roots, fruit, and ſhell-fiſh. As they 
were temperate, nimble, and active, but not ftrong, 
they were averſe from labour, They lived free from 
care in a ſtate of agreeable indolence. Their time 


was ſpent in dancing, diverſion, and fleep. By the 


accounts the Spaniards give of them, they ſhowed 
little marks of underſtanding ; and indeed iſlanders, 
who live in a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of man- 
kind, muſt of neceſſity have very confined ideas. 


Detached ſocieties arrive at improvement by flow and 
difficult advances, They derive no advantages from | 
thoſe diſcoveries, which time and experience throw | 


in the way of other people : neither do the chances 
of acquiring knowledge occur ſo frequently among 
them. 


moſt diveſted of any paſhon whatever. They were 
ignorant, but ſhowed no defire of being informed. 
This indifference, and the confidence they repoſed 
in ſtrangers, prove that they were happy. Their 
hiſtory, and their notions of morality, were contain- 
ed in a collection of ſongs, which they learnt from 
their infancy; and they had, in common with all 


The Spaniards themſelves confeſs, that theſe people Wi 
were humane, void of malice and revenge, and al-| 
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IN THE FEAST AND WEST INDIES. 


nations, ſome fables concerning the origin of the hu-B 0.0 K 


man race. . 
We know little of their religion, to which they 
rere not much attached; and it is probable that in 
this reſpect, as well as in many others, they have 
deen calumniated by the authors of their deſtruction, 
who pretend that theſe iſlanders, whoſe manners 
rere ſo gentle, paid adoration to a number of male- 
rolent beings. The worſhippers of a malevolent deity 
tan never be good themſelves. But of what conſe- 
quence were their deities or their mode of worſhip? 
Did they queſtion the ſtrangers upon the ſubject of 
their religion? Or, was their belief a motive of curioſity, 
hatred, or contempt tor them? They were the Euro- 
jeans, who conducted themſelves as if they had been 
i(viſed by the demon of the iſlanders; and the iſlanders 
dehaved as if they had obeyed the Deity of the Euro- 
eans, | N 5 
They had no law that limited the number of their 
wives. It was common for one of them to have ſome 
privileges and diſtinctions allotted to her; but theſe 
gave her no authority over the reſt. She was the one 
hom the huſband loved the beſt, and by whom he 
thought himſelf beſt beloved. On the death of her 
wand, ſhe ſometimes cauſed herſelf to be buried 
n the ſame grave with him. This was not a cuſtom, 
duty, or a point of honour, among theſe people; 
but the wife found it impoſſible to ſurvive the object 
if her tendereft affection. This freedom in love and 
marriage, which was authoriſed by their laws and 
nanners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery, 


eentiouſneſs, and vice: and to the pretended ex- 


ceſſiye indulgence of the iſlanders in this particular, 
ney attributed the origin of a diſgraceful and de- 
dive diſeaſe, which is generally thought to have 
been unknown in Europe before the diſcovery of 
America. | 
Theſe iſlanders had no other weapon than a bow 
nd arrows made of wood, the point of which being 
rdened in the fire was ſometimes armed with ſharp 
ines, or the bone of a fiſh. The ordinary dreſs of 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BO K the Spaniards was of itſelf an impenetrable armour 
W_y— againſt arrows of this kind, ſhot with little dexterity, 


Theſe weapons and ſome ſmall clubs, or rather large 


ſticks, which could ſeldom give a mortal blow were 


far from making theſe people formidable. 

They were diſtinguiſhed into different claſſes, one 
of which had a claim to a kind of nobility ; but we 
are little acquainted either with the prerogatives an. 
nexed to this diſtinction, or with the means of obtain. 
ing it. This ignorant and ſavage people had alfo for. 
cerers among them, who have always been either the 
offspring or parents of ſuperſtition 


Columbus omitted no attention that might engage} 
the friendſhip of theſe iſlanders. But at the ſame} 


time he made them ſenfible, that though he had no 
inclination to hurt them, he did not want the power. 

The proofs he gave in their preſence of the ſurpriſing 
effects of his artillery, convinced them of the truth of 
what he ſaid. They looked upon the Spaniards as 
men deſcended from heaven ; and the preſents they 


received, were in their eſtimation, not mere curioſities, | 


but ſacred things. This error was productive of great 
advantages; nor was it removed by any act of folly 
or cruelty. They gave the ſavages red caps, glass 
beads, pins, knives, and bells, and received in return 
gold and proviſions. 


Columbus availed himſelf of this harmony to fix 


upon a place for a ſettlement, which he deſigned 


ſhould be the centre of all his future projects. He 


erected a fort with the aſſiſtance of the iſlanders, who 
cheerfully laboured to forge chains for themſelves. 
He left thirty-nine Caſtilians in the place; and hav- 
ing reconnoitred the greateſt part of the iſland, ſet 
{ail for Spain. | | 


He arrived at Palos, a port of Andaluſia, from 


whence he had ſailed ſeven months before. He pro- 
ceeded by land to Barcelona, where the court refid- 


ed. This journey was a triumph. The nobility and 


the people went to meet him, and followed him in 
crowds to the preſence of Ferdinand and Ifabella 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


He preſented to them ſome iſlanders, who had volun-B O O K 
arily accompanied him. He produced pieces of gold.. 


birds, cotton, and many curioſities, which were va- 
uable on account of their novelty. Such a variety 
of uncommon objects, expoſed to the view of a peo- 
ple whoſe vanity inflamed by imagination magnified 
every thing, made them fancy that they ſaw an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of riches for ever flowing into their 


country. The enthuſiaſm ſpread, and reached even 


to the throne. At the public audience the ſovereigns 
gave to Columbus, he was permitted to be covered, 
and to fit as a grandee of Spain. He related his voy- 
age to them. They loaded him with careſſes, com- 
mendations, and honours; and ſoon after he reim- 
barked with ſeventeen ſail, to make new diſcoveries, 
and to eſtabliſh colonies. | | 

On his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen hun- 
dred men, ſoldiers, artificers, and miſſionaries ; with 
proviſions for their ſubſiſtence ; with the ſeeds of all 
the plants that were thought likely to thrive in this 
hot and damp climate; and with the domeſtic ani- 
mals of the old hemiſphere, of which there was not 
one in the new one, Columbus found nothing but 
ruins and carcaſes upon the ſpot where he had left 
fortifications and Spaniards. Theſe plunderers had 
occafioned their own deſtruction by their haughty, 


lcentious, and tyrannical behaviour; and he had the 


addreſs to perſuade thoſe who had leſs moderation 
than himſelf, that it was good policy to poſtpone their 
revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with the 
name of Iſabella, was conſtructed on the borders of 
the ocean; and that of Saint Thomas was erected on 
the mountains of Cibao, where the iſlanders gather- 
ed from the torrents the greateſt part of the gold 
they uſed for their ornaments, and where the con- 
querors intended to open mines. 1280 
While theſe works were carrying on, the provi- 
lons that had been brought from Europe had been 
ether conſumed or were ſpoiled. The colony had not 
received freſh ones enough to ſupply the deficiency ; 
2 
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B Oo O K and ſoldiers, or ſailors, had neither had any leiſure I * 


vi. 


Cruelties 
committed 
by the con 
querors at 
San Do- 


mingo, and 


their cf- 
Acts. 


afraid of attacking, in 1495, in the plains of Vegs- 


puted at one hundred thouſand men. The chief pre. . 


knowledge, or inclination enough to produce freſh | 
articles of ſubſiſtence. It became neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the natives of the country, who cultivat. I 
ing but little, were unable to ſubſiſt ſtrangers, who, 
though they were the moſt moderate perſons of the I 
old hemiſphere, yet conſumed each of them as much 
as would have been ſufficient for ſeveral Indians, ( 
Theſe unfortunate people gave up all they had, and?! 
ſtill more was required. Theſe continual exactions d 
produced an alteration in their character, which was 
naturally timid ; and all the Caciques, except Gu b. 
canahari, who had firſt received the Spaniards in hie 
dominions, reſolved to unite their forces, in order to” 
break a yoke which was becoming every day more tl 
intolerable. | pl 
Columbus deſiſted from purſuing his diſcoverie,MW" 
in order to prevent, or put a ſtop to this unexpected 
danger. Although two-thirds of his followers hade 
been hurried to the grave by miſery, by the climate, br 
and by debauchery ; although ſickneſs prevented MF” 
many of thoſe who had eſcaped theſe terrible ſcourges 
from joining him; and although he could not muſter 
more than two hundred infantry and twenty hore to 
face the enemy, yet this extraordinary man was not 


Real, an army, which hiſtorians in general have com- 


caution taken was to fall upon theſe troops in the 
night-time. | | 

The unhappy iſlanders were conquered before the 
action began. They conſidered the Spaniards as be- 
ings of a ſuperior order. Their admiration, reſped, 
and fear, were increaſed by the European armour; and 
the ſight of the cavalry in particular aſtoniſhed them 
beyond meaſure. Many of them were ſimple enougl 
to believe that the man and the horſe were the ſame 
animal, or a kind of deity. Had their courage eve 
been proof againſt theſe impreſſions of terror, the 
could have made but a faint reſiſtance. The cannen 
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„ ftrangers, mult have eaſily diſperſed them. They fled 
on all ſides. To puniſh them for their rebellion, as 
it was called, every Indian above fourteen years of age 
was ſubjected to a tribute in gold or in cotton, accord- 
ge ing to the diſtrict he lived in. 


duous labour, appeared the greateſt of evils to a peo- 


ne who were not uſed to be employed. The deſire 


of getting rid of their oppreſſors, became their only 
paſſion. As they entertained no further hope of their 
being able to ſend them away by force, the idea oc- 


nine. In- this view, they ſowed no more maize, 
they pulled up the caſſava roots that were already 
panted, and they themſelves took refuge among the 
moſt barren and ſteep rocks. 

ea Deſperate reſolutions are ſeldom attended with ſuc- 
zeeſs; accordingly, that which the Indians had taken 
te. proved extremely fatal to them. The gifts of rude 
eu nd uncultivated nature were not ſufficient for their 
oupport, as they had inconſiderately expected they 
ri rould be; and their aſylum, however difficult of ac- 
es, was not able to ſcreen them from the purſuits 


mm [1 their incenſed tyrants, who, during this total pri- 


- ation of local reſources, accidentally received ſome 
n.Mjiroviſions from the mother-country. Their rage was 
carried to ſuch a height, that they trained up dogs 
to hunt and devour theſe unhappy men ; and it has 
wen been ſaid, that ſome of the Caſtilians had made 
WW: vow to maſſacre twelve Indians every day in ho- 
hour of the twelve Apoſtles. Before this event, the 
land was reckoned to contain a million of inhabi- 
ants. A third part of this conſiderable population 
periſhed on this occaſion, by fatigue, hunger, and 
the ſword. 

Scarce had the remains of theſe unfortunate peo- 
ple, who had eſcaped ſo many diſaſters, returned to 
ber habitations, where calamities of another kind 


\M Tis arrangement of matters, which required aſſi- 


curred to them, in 1496, of expelling them by fa. 


cre preparing for them, than diviſions aroſe among 
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B O O E their perſecutors. The removal of the capital of the 


VI. 


gained him the confidence of Iſabella. Ferdinand} 


colony from the north to the ſouth, from Iſabella to 
San Domingo, might poſſibly furniſh a pretence fore 
ſome complaints: but the diſſenſions had their chief 
origin in the paſſions raiſed to an uncommon degree t 
of fermentation under a burning ſky, and not ſuffi. Ne 
ciently reſtrained by an authority not properly eſta- Nd 


bliſhed. When the buſineſs was to dethrone ſome j: 


cacique, to plunder ſome diſtrict, or to exterminate Ml t 
ſome village, the commands of Columbus's brother, MW i 
or of his repreſentative, were readily obeyed. After 
the ſharing of the booty, the ſpirit of independence t 
became again the prevailing ſpirit : and their mutual i! 
jealouſies and animoſities were only attended to. The 
parties at length took up arms againſt each other e. 
and war was openly declared. | 60 
During the courſe of theſe diviſions, the admiral d 
was in Spain, where he had returned in order to an-Wiff *: 
{wer the accuſations that were inceflantly renewed 
againſt him. The recital of all the great actions he 
had performed, and the expoſition of all the uſeful 
things he meant to carry into execution, eaſily re- 


himſelf began to be a little reconciled to the idea ot 
diſtant voyages. The plan of a regular form of go4 
vernment was traced, which was firſt to be tried at 
San Domingo, and afterwards adopted, with ſuch al. 
terations as experience ſhould have ſhown to be ne 
ceſſary, in the ſeveral ſettlements, which in proceiz 
of time might be founded in the other hemiſphere 
Men, {killed in the working of the mines, were care 
fully ſelected; and the government took upon itleli 
to pay and to maintain them for ſeveral years. 
The people thought differently from their ſove 
reigns. Time, which brings on reflectio when the 
firſt tranſports of enthuſiaſm are paſſed, had extin 
guiſhed the deſire originally fo ardent, of going t! 
the New World. Its gold was no longer an ob 
ject of temptation : on the contrary, the livid com 
plexions of all thoſe who returned home; the 1evert 
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he and diſgraceful diſtempers with which moſt of them B O O K 
to were afflicted; the accounts of the unwholeſomeneſs 3 
or of the climate, of the numbers who had loſt their 
«of lives, and the hardſhips they had undergone from 
ee the ſcarcity of proviſions ; an unwillingneſs to be un- 
f. der the command of a foreigner, the ſeverity of whoſe 
2M liſcipline was generally cenſured ; and, perhaps, the 
ne jealouſy that was entertained of his growing reputa- 
te tion; all theſe reaſons contributed to produce an in- 
r, fuperable prejudice againſt San Domingo in the ſub- 
er jects of the crown of Caſtile, the only Spaniards who, 
ce MY till the year 1 593, were allowed to embark for that 
al land. 
fl It was abſolutely neceſſary, however, to procure 
WF coloniſts ; the admiral therefore propoſed to have re- 

courſe to the priſons, and to reſcue criminals from 
al (cath and infamy, for the purpoſe of aggrandizing 
1-MF their country, of which they were the refuſe and the 
ed diſgrace. This project would have been attended 
he with fewer inconveniences in ſuch colonies as, hav- 
ui ng gained a more ſolid eſtabliſhment, might, by the 
Ml force of their laws, have reſtrained or corrected licen- 
ad tious and profligate individuals ; but infant ſtates re- 
off quire founders of a different character from a ſet of 
0 rogues. America will, perhaps, never get rid of the 
alli remains of that alloy which debaſed the firſt colo- 
1. vices that were tranſported thither from Europe; and 
MW Columbus himſelf was ſoon convinced of the injudi- 
(ol c0u5s advice he had given. 
re WM Had this enterpriſing ſeaman carried out with him 
enen of the common ſtamp, he might, during the voy- 
el ge, have inſpired them with honeſt principles at 
eat, if not with high notions of honour. Theſe per- 
ons on their arrival would have conſtituted a majori- 
ty, and, by ſetting the example of obedience, would 
neceſſarily have brought back to order thoſe who had 
leviated from it. Such a harmony would have been 
productive of the moſt ſalutary effects, and have eſta- 
liſhed the colony on the mot ſolid foundation. The 
Indians would have been treated in a better manner, 
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3 O O E the mines worked to greater advantage, and the taxes 


VI 


more ealily levied. The mother-country, animat- 


tempts to bring them over. Several were tried in 


ed by this ſucceſs to greater exertions, might haye 
formed new ſettlements, which would have augment- 
ed the glory, the wealth, and the power of Spain, 
Theſe important events, which might have — 
brought forward in a few years, were rendered abor. 
tive by this haſty idea. 

The malefactors who accompanied Columbus, in 
conjunction with the plunderers that infeſted San Do. 
mingo, formed one of the moſt unnatural kinds of fo. 
ciety that had ever appeared upon the globe. Their 
mutual coalition enabled them boldly to ſet all au- 
thority at defiance ; and the impoſſibility of ſubdu- 


ing them, made it neceſſary to have recourſe to at- 


vain. At length, in 1499, it was fuggeſted, that to 
the lands which every Spaniard received, a greater Ml * 
or leſs number of iſlanders ſhould be annexed, whoſe la 
time and labour was to be devoted to maſters deſti- WM ' 
tute of humanity and prudence. This act of weak. 
neſs reſtored apparent tranquillity to the colony, but 
without conciliating to the admiral the affection of 
thoſe who profited by it. The complaints made 
againſt him were even more conſtant, more urgent, 
more general, and more attended to than they had 
been before. 
This extraordinary man purchaſed upon very hard 
terms the fame which his genius and induſtry had 
procured him. His life exhibited a perpetual con 
traſt of elevation and depreſſion. He was not on) 
continually expoſed to the cabals, calumnies, and 
ingratitude of individuals; but was alſo obliged t 
fubmit to the caprices of a haughty and turbulent 
court, which by turns rewarded or puniſhed, redu 
ced him to the neceſſity of making the moſt humily 
ating juſtifications, and reſtored him to its confidence 
The prejudice, entertained by the Spaniſh miniſtr 
againſt the author of the greateſt diſcovery ever made 
operated ſo far, that an arbitrator was ſent to tht 
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New World, to decide between Columbus and hisBooKk 


- ſoldiers. Bovadilla, the moſt ambitious, ſelf-intereft- VI. 
e Ned, unjuſt, and violent man that had yet gone over 

_ EW to America, arrived at San Domingo in 1509; de- 

? prived the admiral of his property, his honours, and 
his command, and ſent him to Europe in irons. The 


ſovereigns were warned, by public indignation, that 
the world expected the immediate puniſhment of ſo 
» Wl daring a crime, and the reparation of ſo great an out- 
„nage. In order to conciliate propriety with their pre- 
„ judices, Ferdinand and Iſabella recalled, with real 
ir or feigned reſentment, the agent who had ſo cruelly 
| WH abuſed the power with which they had intruſted him: 
. but they did not reſtore to his poſt the deplorable 
+ MW iictim of his incomprehenſible villany. Columbus, ra- 
| Wl ther than languiſh in indolence, or live in a ſtate of 
humiliation, determined to undertake a fourth voyage 
as an adventurer, into regions which might almoſt be 
ſaid to have been created by himſelf. After this ef- 
fort, which neither the malice of mankind, nor the 
caprice of the elements, rendered uſeleſs, he ended 
in 1506, at Valladolid, his brilliant career, which 
the recent death of Iſabella had deprived him of every 
hope of its ever being fortunate. Although he was 
no more than fifty-nine years of age, yet his bodily 
ſtrength was much weakened : but the faculties of 
his mind had not loſt any of their energy. 

Such was the end of this uncommon man, who, to 
the aſtoniſhment of Europe, added a fourth part to 
the earth, or rather half a world to this globe, which 
had been ſo long deſolate, and ſo little known. It 
might reaſonably have been expected, that public 
gratitude would have given the name of this intrepid 
ſeaman to the new hemiſphere, the firſt diſcovery of 
Which was owing to his entexprifting genius. This 
vas the leaſt homage of reſpect that could be paid to 
tis memory; but either through envy, inattention, 
or the caprice of fortune even in the diſtribution of 
ame, this honour was reſerved for Americus Veſpu- 
lus; a Florentine, who did nothing more than follow 
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B O O k the footſteps of a man whoſe name ought to ſtand 


VI. 
TY very era, which added America to the known world, 


to be the theatre. 


other kind of labour of which they might be though 


rated in their ſuperſtitions, they would never em 


foremoſt in the liſt of great characters. Thus the 


was diſtinguiſhed by an inſtance of injuſtice, that may 
be conſidered as a fatal prelude to thoſe ſcenes of vio. 
lence of which this unhappy. country was afterwards 


His misfortunes had commenced with the diſco. 
very. Columbus, notwithſtanding his humanity and 
his talents, increaſed them hiniſelf by fixing Ameri. 
cans upon the lands which he diſtributed to his ſoldiers, 
This plan, which he had purſued merely to remove 
the embarraſſments to which he was expoled from an 
almoſt inceſſant ſpirit of rebellion, was continued and MM: 
extended by Bovadilla, in the. view of gaining the 
affections of the Spaniards. Ovando, who ſucceeded 


him, broke all theſe connections, as he had been or-WM 


dered to do. Reſt was the firſt enjoyment of theſe n 
teeble beings, who had been condemned by force to 
labours, which were neither conſiſtent with the na 
ture of their food, with their conſtitution, nor with a 
their cuſtoms. They then wandered about as chance 

directed their ſteps, or fat themfelves down and did 
nothing. The conſequence of this indolence was fc: 
famine, which was fatal both to them and their op- 
preſſors. It might have been poſſible to bring abou 
{ome fortunate alteration in circumſtances with mild 
nels, prudent regulations, and a great ſhare of pa 
tience. But theſe flow and moderate meaſures wen 
not fuitable to conquerors, who were eager to ac} 
quire, and earneſt to enjoy. They demanded, wit 
a degree of warmth inſeparable from a concern 0 
importance, that all the Indians ſhould be diftribut; 
ed among them, in order to be employed in working 
of the mines, in the tultivation of corn, or in aly 


capable. Religion and political views were the tw 
pretences made uſe of palliate this dreadful ſyſtem 
It was urged, that ſo long as thefe ſavages were tole 
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ie Wl tion to revolt, unleſs their diſperſion ſhould put it 
d, out of their power to make any attempt. The court, 
17 MY after ſeveral diſcuſſions, reſolved to adopt an arrange- 
o. W ment, ſo contrary to every ſound principle. The 
ds MW whole ifland was divided into a greater number of 
diſtricts; which the Spaniards obtained of greater 
or leſs extent, in proportion to their rank, 1ntereſt, 
or birth. The Indians attached to theſe precarious 
polleſſions, were ſlaves, whom the law was always 
hound to protect, though it never did it effectually 
either at San Domingo, or in the other parts of this 
New World, where this horrid plan has ſince been ge- 


nd ocrally eſtabliſhed. 
he Some commotions were the immediate conſequence 
ei of this arrangement: but they were put a ſtop to by 


treachery or by the effuſion of blood. When flavery 
was completely eſtabliſhed, the produce of the mines 
became more certain. At firſt one half belonged to 
12M the crown. This claim was afterwards reduced to 
ae third, and at length limited to a fifth part. 

cel The treaſures brought from San Domingo excited 
the avarice even of thoſe who would not venture to 
croſs the ſeas. The grandees, the favourites, and 
tiolſe who had employments in the ſtate, obtained 
ome of this property, which procured them riches 
vthout care, without diſburſements, and without 
anxiety. They committed the care of them to agents 
who were to make their own fortunes, while they in- 
reaſed thoſe of their principals. In leſs than fix 
jears time, fixty thouſand American families were 
reduced to fourteen thouſand ; and the continent and 
be adjacent iſlands were ranſacked for ſavages to 
upply their place. 


auß They were indiſcriminately chained together like 
ghicaits. Thoſe who ſank under their burdens were 
tvE'ompelled to riſe by ſevere blows. No intercourſe 
emWiaſed between the ſexes except by ſtealth. The 


nen periſhed in the mines; and the women 1n the 
telds, which they cultivated with their weak hands. 
A a 11 
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Bo OK Their conſtitutions, already exhauſted with exceſſive 
| labour, were ſtill further impaired by an unwhole. 
5 ſome and ſcanty diet. The mothers expired with 
hunger and fatigue, preſſing their dead or dying in- 
fants to their breaſts, ſhrivelled and contracted for 
want of a proper ſupply of milk. The fathers either 
poiſoned themſelves, or hanged themſelves on thoſe 
very trees on which they had juſt before ſeen their 
wives or their childen expire. The whole race be. 
came extinct. Let me be allowed to pauſe here for 
a moment. My eyes overflow with tears, and I can 
no longer diſcern what I am writing. 
Vorages Before theſe ſcenes of horror had completed the 
1 ruin of the firſt countries diſcovered by the Spaniards 
niards to in the New World, ſome adventurers of that nation 
apr had formed ſettlements of leſs importance at Jamaica, at 
Mexico. Porto Rico, and at Cuba. Velaſquez, who founded the 
laſt of theſe, was defirous that his colony ſhould ſhare 
with that of San Domingo the advantage of making 
diſcoveries on the continent; and he found moſt of 
the perſons, whom an active and inſatiable avidity 
had led into his 1land, very well diſpoſed to ſecond] 
his views. A hundred and ten perſons embarked; 
on the eighth of February 1517, on board three ſmall 
veſſels at Saint Jago; ſailed weſtward, and landed ſuc 
ceſſively at Yucatan, and at Campeachy. They were 
received as enemies upon both theſe coaſts ; many of 
them periſhed in the conteſts they were engaged in, 
and the reſt regained, in the utmoſt confuſion, the 
port from whence they had ſet out a few months be 
fore with ſuch flattering expectations. Their retur 
was marked by the death of Cordova, the command; 
er of the expedition, who expired of his wounds. 
Till this period, the new hemiſphere had preſentec 
nothing to the Spaniards but naked and wandering 
ſavages, without any occupation or form of govery 
ment. This was the firſt time they had ſeen a peo 
ple dwelling in houſes, clothed, formed into a nation 
al body, and ſufficiently advanced in the arts to con 
vert precious metals into vaſes. 
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This diſcovery, while it excited apprehenſions of B o 0K 


new dangers, preſented, at the ſame time, the allur- _ ade? 


ing proſpect of A rich booty ; two hundred and forty 
Spaniards therefore went on board of four ſhips fitted 
out by the chief of the colony at his own expence. 
They began by verifying the reports brought by the 
preceding adventurers ; they then continued their 
voyage as far as the river Paduco, and thought they 
perceived in all parts ſtill more evident marks of ci- 
vilization. They often landed. Sometimes they were 
very warmly attacked, and ſometimes they were re- 
ceived with a degree of reſpect bordering upon ado- 
ration. They found one or two opportunities of ex- 
changing ſome trifles of the old hemiſphere for the 
gold of the new one. The moſt enterpriling of them 
were of opinion-that a ſettlement ſhould be formed 
upon theſe beautiful regions; but their commander 
Gryalva, though active and intrepid, was not animat- 
ed with the foul of a hero, and did not think his 
forces ſufficient for ſo important an undertaking. He 
returned to Cuba, where he gave an account, more 
or leſs exaggerated, of all he had ſeen, and of all he 
had been able to learn, concerning the empire of 
Mexico. 


The conqueſt of this immenſe and opulent region 


was immediately reſolved upon by Velaſquez; but 
he took ſome time in deliberating upon the choice of 
the agent he meant to employ on this occaſion. He 
was apprehenſive of intruſting the buſineſs to a man 
who ſhould not have the qualities neceſſary to enſure 
its ſucceſs, or to one who ſhould have too much am- 
bition to give the honour of it to him. His confidants 
at length determined his choice in favour of Fernan- 
do Cortez, the one of his lieutenants whom his talents 
moſt ſtrongly indicated as the fitteſt perſon to exe- 
cute the project, but at the ſame time the moſt im- 
proper to anſwer his perſonal views. The activity, 
elevation of mind, and boldneſs diſplayed by the new 
commander in preparing for an expedition, the dif- 
ficulties of which he forſees and wiſhes to..remove, 
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VI. 


ſuſpicious, He was obſerved to be employed, firſt 


in private, and afterwards openly, in ſuggeſting a | 


lan for the withdrawing of an important commillion, 
which he reproached himſelf with having inconſider. 
ately given. But this regret was too late. Before 


the arrangements, contrived to keep back the fleet, 


compoſed of eleven ſmall veſſels, could be ſettled, it 
had ſet ſail on the tenth February 1519, with nine 
hundred ſailors, five hundred and eight ſoldiers, fix. 
teen horſe, thirteen muſkets, thirty-two croſs-bows, 


a great number of ſwords and pikes, four falcons, and 
ten field-pieces. | 


Theſe preparatives for invaſion, however inſufficient 
they may ſeem to be, had not even been furniſhed 
by the crown, which at that time only lent its name 
to the new diſcoveries and ſettlements. The plans 
of aggrandizement were formed by private perſons, 
who conducted them according to meaſures either 
well or ill concerted, and who carried them into exe. 
cution at their own expence. The thirſt of gold, and 
the ſpirit of chivalry which ſtill ſubſiſted, were the 
two chief motives that excited the ferment. Theſe 
two powerful incentives hurried at once into the New 


World men of the higheſt and of the loweſt claſs in 
ſociety ; robbers intent on nothing but plunder ; and | 


men of exalted minds, who imagined they were pur- 
ſuing the road to glory. This is the reaſon why the 


veſtiges of theſe firft conquerors were marked by ſo 
many crimes, and by ſo many extraordinary actions; 


why their cupidity was ſo atrocious, and their braver 
ſo aſtoniſhing. 


Cortez ſeemed to be animated with the two paſſions 


of riches and of fame. In going to the place of his del- 


tination, he attacked the Indians of Tabaſco, beat their 
troops ſeveral times, compelled them to ſue for peace, 


received homage from them, and obliged them to give 


him proviſions, ſome pieces of cotton, and twenty wo- 
men, who were glad to follow him. This readineſs of 


theirs may be accounted for very naturally, 
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In America the men were in general addicted to B 0 OK. 


that ſhameful kind of debauchery which thocks na- 
ture, and perverts animal inſtinct. This depravity 
has been attributed by ſome to natural weaknels, 
which, however, ſhould rather ſeem to be contrary 
than incentive to it. It may rather be aſcribed to 
the heat of the climate ; the contempt the men have 
for the ſofter ſex; the little pleaſure that can be ex- 
perienced in the arms of a woman haraſſed with la- 
bour ; the inconſtancy of taſte ; the caprice which 
excites us in every particular to enjoyments that are 
leaſt common; and inſpires us with certain inordinate 
propenlities to voluptuouſneſs, more eaſy to be con- 
eived than explained with decency. - Beſides, thoſe 
hunting parties, in which the men were frequently 
abſent from the women for whole months, contribut- 
ed alſo to familiarize men more with each other. This 
vice is therefore in theſe countries nothing more than 
the conſequence of an univerſal and violent paſſion, 
which even in civilized nations tramples upon ho- 
nour, virtue, decency, probity, the ties of conſanguini- 
ty, and patriotic ſentiment ; beſides, that there are 
{ome actions to which civilized people have with rea- 
lon attached moral ideas, that never have entered in- 
to the minds of ſavages. 

However this may be, the 3 of the Europeans 
railed new ideas in the American women. They 
threw themſelves without reluctance into the arms 
of theſe libidinous ſtrangers, who had inured them- 
lelves to cruelty, and whoſe avaricious hands were 
imbrued in blood. While the unfortunate remains of 
theſe ſavage nations were endeavouring to ſeparate 
themſelves from the ſword that purſued them by im- 
menſe tracts of deſerts, their women, who had been 
hitherto too much neglected, boldly trampling on the 
carcaſes of their children and of their murdered huſ- 
bands, went to ſeek their deſtroyers even in their 
camp, in order to entice them to ſhaxe the ardent 
tranſports with which they were devoured. This fu- 
nous attachment of the American women for the 
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8 contributed to the conqueſt of the New World. Theſe 

| women uſually ſerved them as guides, frequently pro. 

cured them ſubſiſtence, and ſometimes betrayed con. 
ſpiracies to them 

The moſt celebrated of theſe women was named 

Marina. Though ſhe was the daughter of a tolerably 

powerful cacique, ſhe had been reduced, by ſome 

ſingular events, to a ſtate of ſlavery among the Mexi. 

cans from her earlieſt infancy. She had been brought, 

by freſh incidents, to Tabaſco before the arrival of 

the Spaniards. Struck with her figure and her charm, 


they ſoon diſtinguiſhed her from the reſt. Their ge. 
neral ſurrendered his heart to her, and at the ſame 


time excited a warm paſlion in her breaſt. In the 
midſt of amorous embraces ſhe readily learnt the 


Spaniſh language. Cortez, on his part, ſoon diſcover. } 


ed the intelligent mind and reſolute character of his 


miſtreſs ; and not only made her his interpreter, but | 


alſo his adviſer. All hiſtorians agree that ſhe acted a 
| conſiderable part in every enterpriſe againſt Mexico. 

The spa- Montezuma was ſovereign of the empire when the 
pars and Spaniards landed there. The monarch was ſoon in. 


at Mexico. : 
Their firſt formed of the arrival of theſe ſtrangers. 'Throughout | 


ments are this vaſt extent of kingdom couriers were placed at 
againf! the different diſtances, who ſpeedily acquainted the court | 
Tlaſcala, With every thing that happened in the moſt diſtant 
provinces. Their diſpatches were compoſed of pieces 

of cotton, upon which were delineated the ſeveral 
circumſtances of the affairs that required the atten- 
tion of government. The figures were intermixed | 
with hieroglyphic characters, which ſupplied what the 

art of the painter had not been able to expreſs. 

It was to be expected, that a prince who had been | 

' raiſed to the throne by his valour, who had extended | 
his empire by conqueſt, who was in poſſeſſion of nu- 

merous and diſciplined armies, would either ſend to | 

attack, or would have marched himſelf to diſperſe, a 
handful of adventurers, who dared to infeſt and plun- 


der his dominions. But this ſtep was neglected ; and 
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the Spaniards, who had always an irrefiftible turn toB o o 


the marvellous, endeavoured to explain, by having 
recourſe to a miracle, a conduct ſo evidently oppoſite 
to the character of the monarch, and incompatible 
with his fituation. The writers of this ſuperſtitious 
nation have not ſcrupled to declare to the whole uni- 
verſe, that a little before the diſcovery of the New 
World, it had been foretold to the Mexicans, that an 
invincible people from the Eaſt would ſoon come a- 
mong them, who would, in a memorable and terrible 
manner, avenge the gods irritated by their moſt hor- 
nd crimes, and particularly that vice which is moſt 
repugnant to nature. This fatal prediction alone, 
they ſay, had faſcinated the underſtanding of Mon- 
tezuma. By this impoſture, they imagined that they 
ſhould gain the double advantage of juſtifying their 
uſurpations, and making Heaven anſwerable for a 
part of their cruelties. This abſurd fable has for a 
long time obtained credit among ſome perſons in 
both hemiſpheres, and the infatuation is not ſo ſur- 
priſing as might at firſt be imagined. The reaſons 
of it will be made evident by a few reflections. 
Ancient revolutions, the period of which is uncer- 
tain, have ſubverted the earth; and the ſcience of 
aſtronomy demonſtrates the poſſibility of theſe ca- 
taſtrophes, of which the natural and moral hiſtory of 
the world furniſhes us with a multitude of inconteſt- 
idle proofs. A great number of comets are moving, 
in all directions, round the ſun. The motions of their 
orbits, far from being invariable, are evidently chan- 
ged by the action of the planets. Several of theſe 
bodies have paſſed near the earth, and may poſſibly 
have ſtruck againſt it. This event 1s not likely to 
happen in the courſe of one year, or even of one cen- 
tury : but the probability of it increaſes ſo much 
irom the number of the earth's revolutions, that it 
may almoſt be aſſerted, that this planet has not al- 
ways eſcaped the ſhock of the different comets that 
have traverſed its orbit. | | 
Such a circumſtance muſt have occaſioned inex- 
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B O O E preſſible ravages upon the ſurface of the globe. The 


8 


rotatory axis being altered, the ſeas would abandon 
their former poſition to precipitate themſelves towards 
the new equator ; the greateſt part of the animals 
would either be drowned by the deluge, or deſtroyed 
by the violent ſhock given to the earth by the co- 
met; and whole ſpecies mult have been annihilated ; 
ſuch are the diſaſters which a comet muſt have pro- 
duced. 

Independent of this general cauſe of devaſtation 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and a variety of other un- 
known cauſes, which act on the internal parts of the 
globe, as well as on its ſurface, mutt have changed 
the reſpective poſition of its parts, and conſequently 
the fituation of the poles upon which 1t rotates. The 


waters of the ſea, diſplaced by theſe changes, muſt | 


have quitted one tract of land to occupy another, and 
muſt have cauſed thoſe inundations and ſucceſſive de- 


luges which have in all parts left viſible marks of ; 
ruin and devaſtation, or laſting memorials of their 


fatal effects in the annals or traditions of mankind. 


This perpetual ſtruggle of one element with ano- 
ther; of the earth ingulfing the waters in her inter- 
nal cavities ; and of the ſea encroaching upon, and 
ſwallowing up, large tracts of land; this eternal con- 
teſt ſubſiſting between two elements apparently in- 


compatible, but in reality inſeparable from each other, 


expoſes the inhabitants of the globe to evident dan- 3 


gers, and fills them with apprehenſions concerning 
their fate. The lively recollection of paſt, naturally 


inſpires a dread of future changes. Hence the uni- 
verſal traditions concerning deluges in the earlier 


ages, and the expectation of the future conflagration 
of the world. The violent agitations which have 
been felt in every part of the globe, earthquakes oc- 
caſioned by inundations, or volcanoes produced by 
thoſe convulſions, excite and keep up terror in the 
minds of men. This terror has been diffuſed, and re- 
ceived the ſanction of every ſyſtem of ſuperſtition ; 
and it is obſerved to operate molt ſtrongly in coun- 
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tries, ſuch as America, where the veſtiges of theſe re- B O O K 
VE---. 
— 


volutions of the globe are moſt remarkable and moſt 
recent. 

Man, once poſſeſſed with fear, conſiders a fingle 
calamity as the parent of a thouſand others, Earth 
and heaven ſeem equally to conſpire his ruin : he 
imagines that he views death both above and beneath 
him : he looks upon events, which accidentally hap- 


pen at the ſame juncture, as connected in the nature 


and order of things; and, as every tranſaction on this 
globe muſt necellarily appear under the aſpect of 
{me conftellation, the ſtars are accuſed of having a 
ſhare in every calamity, the cauſe of which is un- 
known ; and the human mind, which has ever been 
bewildered in its inquiries concerning the origin of 


evil, has been led to ſuppoſe, that certain ſimilar ſi- 
tuations of the planets, however common, have an 


immediate and neceſlary influence on all revolutions 
happening at the time, or ſoon after ſucceeding. 


Political events, in particular, on account of their 


greater importance to mankind, have ever been con- 
ſidered as more immediately depending on the mo- 
tion of the ſtars. Hence have ariſen falſe predictions, 
and the terrors they have inſpired; terrors which 
have always diſturbed the earth, and of which igno- 
rance is the cauſe, at the ſame time that it regulates 
the degree of them. 

Though Montezuma, as well as many other per- 
ons, might poſſibly have been affected with this diſ- 
eale of the human mind, there is no circumſtance 
that can induce us to impute this prevailing weakneſs 
to him. His political conduct, however, was not the 
wiſer on this account. Since this prince had been 
upon the throne, he had no longer diſplayed any of 
thoſe talents that had placed him upon it. Sunk in 
i ſtate of effeminacy and indolence, he deſpiſed his 
5 and oppreſſed his tributaries. His mind was 
o debaſed and corrupted, that even the arrival of the 
>paniards could not rouſe him into action. He waſted 
in negotiations the time he ſhould have employed in 
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B © © x combat, and wiſhed to ſend away, laden with preſents, | 
VI enemies he ought to have deſtroyed. Cortez, to whom 
this ſupineneſs was very convenient, omitted nothing 
that might contribute to encourage it, and always 
treated with him on the moſt friendly terms. He de-. 
clared, that he was ſent merely with orders to hold 
a conference with the powerful emperor of Mexico, 
on the part of the greateſt monarch of the Eaſt. 
Whenever he was preſſed to reimbark, he always re. 
preſented, that no ambaſlador had ever been diſmiſſed | 
without being admitted to an audience. At length } 
the deputies, finding him inflexible, were obliged, * 
according to their inſtructions, to have recourſe to 
menaces, and ſpoke in high terms of the opulence } 
and ſtrength of their country. Cortez then, turning 
to his ſoldiers, told them: This is exactly what ue 
2 to meet with, great dangers and great wealth. | 
e had then completed all his preparatives, and 
gained every information that was neceſſary. Re. 
ſolved therefore to conquer or to periſh, he ſet fire 
to all his ſhips, and directed his march towards the 
capital of the empire. | f 
In his way he met with the republic of Tlaſcala, 
which had ever been at enmity with the Mexicans, al 
who wanted to make it ſubject to their empire. Cor- M 
tez, not doubting but that they would favour his pro- Ta 
jets, demanded permiſſion to paſs through their coun- ¶ ni! 
try, and propoſed an alliance. A people, who had ne. 
prohibited themſelves from holding almoſt any kind di 
of intercourſe with their neighbours, and whom this IF lay 
unſociable principle had accuſtomed to a general I en 
miſtruſt, could not be favourably inclined to ſtran- M |] 
gers, whoſe manner was imperious, and who had 1ig- W ſuc 
nalized their arrival by inſults offered to the gods of W tir 
the country. Accordingly they rejected, without he- ¶ the 
fitation, the two propoſals that were made to them. fg 
The ſurpriſing accounts given of the Spaniards aſto- I the 
niſhed the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, but did not diſmay WY hi 
them. They fought four or five battles ; in one of II . 
which the Spaniſh troops were broken, Cortex was 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


obliged to intrench himſelf; and the Indians, who B o O K 
wanted nothing but arms to make them victorious, , in OI 


ruſhed to death upon his breaſt-works. 
Another circumſtance, - which contributed not a 
little to the defeat of the Tlaſcalans, was a certain 


point of honour, dictated by the feelings of common 


humanity, adopted by the Greeks at the ſiege of Troy, 
and by fome people among the Gauls, and eſtabliſhed 
among ſeveral nations. This was the dread and dif. 
grace of ſuffering the dead or the wounded to be car- 
ried off by the enemy. An attention to this point 
occaſioned a continual confuſion in their ranks, and 
abated the vigour of their attacks. 

A political conſtitution, which could not be expect- 
ted to have been found in the New World, had been 
eſtabliſhed in this region. The country was di- 
vided into ſeveral diſtricts, over which princes preſid- 
ed with the title of Caciques. They led their ſub- 
jecits to war, levied taxes, and adminiſtered juſtice: 
but it was neceſſary that their laws and edicts ſhould 
have the ſanction of the ſenate of Tlaſcala, in which 
the ſupreme authority reſided. This body was com- 
poled of citizens, choſen out of each diſtrict by an 
allembly of the people. 

The morals of the Tlaſcalans were extremely rigid. 
Talſehood, filial ingratitude, and ſodomy, were pu- 
niſhed with death. Theft, adultery, and drunken- 
neſs, were abhorred ; and the perſons guilty of theſe 
crimes were baniſhed. Polygamy was tolerated by 
law. Their climate led to it, and the government 
encouraged it. 

Military merit here, as in all uncivilized ſtates, or 
luch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion. In their warlike expeditions they carried in 
their quivers two arrows, on which were engraved the 
figures of two of their ancient heroes. They began 
the engagement by diſcharging one of thoſe arrows, 
which it was a point of honour to recover. In their 
towns they wore a dreſs, which they laid aſide when 
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BOOK tliey went to battle. They were celebrated for ſim. 

plicity and ſincerity in their public treaties, and for 
the veneration they paid to old men. 

Their country, though uneven, of no great extent, | 

and only moderately fertile, was ſtill very populous, | 


tolerably well cultivated, and the inhabitants were . 
happy. rg = 'F 
Such were the people whom the Spaniards diſdained MI } 
| to acknowledge to be of the ſame ſpecies with them. Ml ; 
| ſelves. One of the qualities of the Tlaſcalans, which MM 
| excited their contempt the moſt, was the love of li- WM a 
berty. They tancied that theſe people had no form o 
| of government, becaule it was not veſted in a ſingle y 
perſon ; no police, becauſe it differed from that of WI t3 
Madrid; no virtues, becauſe they were not of the WM » 
ſame religious perſuaſion ; and no underſtanding, be- Nec 

cauſe they did not adopt the ſame opinions. 
Perhaps, no people have ever been ſo firmly at- tie 
tached to their national prejudices, as the Spaniards Ml cc 
were at that time, and as they ſtill continue to be. Ml th 


By theſe prejudices all their ſentiments were dictated, ¶ we 
their judgments influenced, and their characters form- tra 
ed. The ftrong and ardent genius they derived from Wl ſer 
nature, ſerved only to aſſiſt them in inventing ſo- WM an 
phiſms to confirm them in their errors. Never was WM po: 
the perverſion of human reaſon maintained in a more MW |] 
dogmatical, determined, obſtinate, and ſubtile man- the 
ner: nor was their attachment to their cuſtoms leis Ml fro; 
{trong than to their prejudices. They thought noWM and 
people in the world were intelligent, enlightened, M vit 
and virtuous, except themſelves. This national pride,  tror 
carried to an excels of infatuation beyond example, thei 
would have inclined them to conſider Athens in the end 
ſame contemptuous light as they did Tlaſcala . They ng 
would have treated the Chineſe as brutes, and have into 
every where left marks of outrage, oppreſſion, and to h 
deveſtation. | a nu 
This haughty and imperious turn of mind did not, der 
however, prevent the Spaniards from making an a- pe 
0 F 
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lance with the Tlaſcalans, who furniſhed them with ® 9.0 K 
fix thouſand troops to conduct their march, and aſſiſt 
them in their enterpriſe; | 1 
With this reinforcement, Cortez advanced towards The spa- 
Mexico, through a fertile country, well watered, and ger vit 


ter havin 
covered with woods, cultivated fields, villages, and introduced 
gardens. The ſoil produced a variety of plants un- e ee 
known in Europe. Birds of the brighteſt plumage, pita! of the 
and animals of a new ſpecies, appeared in great abun- obiized te 
dance. Nature differed from herſelf only in aſſuming cyacvace i 
2 more agreeable and richer dreſs. The temperature exraordi- 
of the air, and the continual, though tolerable heat, , ven 
preſerved the earth in a conſtant verdure and fertili- 
ty. On the ſame ſpot were ſeen trees covered with 
bloſſoms, and others with delicious fruits ; and the 
corn that was ſown in one field was reaped in another. 
The Spaniards ſeemed to be inſenſible to the beau- 
ties of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold was the 
common ornament of the houſes and temples ; that 
the arms, furniture, and perſons, of the Mexicans 
were adorned with the ſame metal; This alone at- 
tracted their notice, like Mammon, whom Milton de- 
ſcribes as forgetting the Divinity in Heaven itſelf; 
and having his eyes always fixed upon its golden 
porches. N | | | 
Montezuma's wavering diſpoſition, and, perhaps, 
the fear of ſtaining his former glory, prevented him 
from marching againſt the Spaniards at their arrival, 
and from joining the Tlaſcalans, who had behaved 
with greater courage than he had done; and, laſtly, 
from attacking conquerors who were fatigued with 
their own victories. He had contented himſelf with 
endeayouring to divert Cortez from his defign of viſit- 
ing his capital, and reſolved at laſt to introduce him 
into it himſelf; Thirty kings or princes were ſubject 
to his dominion, many of whom were able to bring 
i numerous army into the field. He poſſeſſed con- 
iderable riches, and his power was abſolute. It 
appears that his ſubjects were intelligent and in- 
Fol. II. | B b 
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BO O K tliey went to battle. They were celebrated for fir: | 
plicity and ſincerity in their public treaties, and for 

the veneration they paid to old men. | f 

Their country, though uneven, of no great extent, 

and only moderately fertile, was ſtill very populous, 
tolerably well cultivated, and the inhabitants were 
happy. | . 

Such were the people whom the Spaniards diſdained 
to acknowledge to be of the ſame ſpecies with them. 
ſelves. One of the qualities of the Tlaſcalans, which 
excited their contempt the moſt, was the love of li- 
berty., They fancied that theſe people had no form 
of government, becauſe it was not veſted in a fingle 
perſon; no police, becauſe it differed from that of | 
Madrid; no virtues, becauſe they were not of the 
fame religious perſuaſion ; ; and no underſtanding, be. f 
cauſe they did not adopt the ſame opinions. ; 
Perhaps, no people have ever been ſo firmly at. 
tached to their national prejudices, as the Spaniards 
were at that time, and as they ſtill continue to be. | 
By theſe prejudices all their ſentiments were dictated, 
their judgments influenced, and their characters form- tr; 
ed. The ſtrong and ardent genius they derived from | 
nature, ſerved only to aſſiſt them in inventing ſo- an- 
phiſms to confirm them in their errors. Never was por 
the perverſion of human reaſon maintained in a more ! 
dogmatical, determined, obſtinate, and ſubtile man-WM the 
ner: nor was their attachment to their cuſtoms leſs fro: 
ſtrong than to their prejudices. They thought no nd 
people in the world were intelligent, enlightened, vit. 
and virtuous, except themſelves. This national pride, fror 
carried to an excels of infatuation beyond example, 
would have inclined them to conſider Athens in the 
{ame contemptuous light as they did Tlaſcala . They! 
would have treated the Chineſe as brutes, and have 
every where left marks of outrage, oppreſſion, ang 
deveſtation. 
This haughty and imperious turn of mind did not} 
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iance with the Tlaſcalans, who furniſhed them with B „ K 

fix thouſand troops to conduct their march, and aſſiſt 
them in their enterpriſe: 

With this reinforcement, Cortez advanced towards The spa- 

Mexico, through a fertile country, well watered, and dr ve 


, x g ter having 
covered with woods, cultivated fields, villages, and introduced 


gardens. The ſoil produced a variety of plants un- _ _ 
known in Europe. Birds of the brighteſt plumage, pita! of the 
and animals of a new ſpecies, appeared in great abun- obliged to 
dance. Nature differed from herſelf only in aſſuming cracuae i 
| a after ſeveral 
2 more agreeable and richer dreſs. The temperature extraordi- 
of the air, and the continual, though tolerable heat, events 
reſerved the earth in a conſtant verdure and fertili- 
ty. On the ſame {pot were ſeen trees covered with 
bloſſoms, and others with delicious fruits; and the 
corn that was ſown in one field was reaped in another. 
The Spaniards ſeemed to be inſenſible to the beau- 
ties of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold was the 
common ornament of the houſes and temples ; that 
the arms, furniture, and perſons, of the Mexicans 
were adorned with the ſame metal. This alone at- 
tracted their notice, like Mammon, whom Milton de- 
ſcribes as forgetting the Divinity in Heaven itſelf, 
and having his eyes always fixed upon its golden 
porches, | 
Montezuma's wavering diſpoſition, and, perhaps, 
the fear of ſtaining his former glory, prevented him 
from marching againſt the Spaniards at their arrival, 
and from joining the Tlaſcalans, who had behaved 
vith greater courage than he had done; and, laſtly, 
from attacking conquerors who were fatigued with 
their own victories. He had contented himſelf with 
endeavouring to divert Cortez from his defign of viſit- 
ing his capital, and reſolved at laſt to introduce him 
into it himſelf. Thirty kings or princes were ſubject 
to his dominion, many of whom were able to bring 
i numerous army into the field. He poſſeſſed con- 
iderable riches, and his power was abſolute, It 
appears that his ſubjects were intelligent and in- 
Fol. II. B b 


BOO > K duftrious, They were alſo a warlike people, and had 
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high notions of honour. 

Had the emperor of Mexico known how to avail | 
himſelf of theſe advantages, the ſceptre could never | 
have been wreſted out of his hands. But this prince, | 
forgetting what he owed to himſelf and to his ſtation, | 
did not ſhow the leaſt ſign of courage or ability. | 
When he might have cruſhed the Spaniards with his 
whole force, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in dif. 
cipline and arms, he rather choſe to have recourſe to 
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perfidy. =! 
While he loaded them with preſents, careſſes, and n 
every token of reſpect at Mexico, he gave orders to e 
attack Vera Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſpot where they landed, with a view WM \ 
of ſecuring their retreat, and of being furniſhed with WW + 
ſupplies. Cortez acquainted his compamions with the Sg 
news, and ſaid to them, It is abſolutely neceſlary M 
to ſarpriſe theſe barbarians with ſome extraordinary ec 
exploit; I am reſolved to ſeize the emperor, andi m 
„make myſelf maſter of his perſon.” This deſign he 


being approved, he inſtantly marched with his offi- 
cers to Montezuma's palace, and told him he muſtWM jt; 
either follow him, or die. The prince, whoſe pulil- th 
lanimity could only be equalled by the raſhneſs of hu w 
enemies, reſigned himſelf into their hands. He way pe 
obliged to conſent to the puniſhment of the generals, na 
who had acted only in obedience to his orders; and 7; 
completed his diſgrace, by ſubmitting to do homage ve 
to the king of Spain. 

In the nudiſt of theſe ſucceſſes, intelligence was re 
ceived, that Narvaez had juſt arrived from Cuba wit! 
eight hundred. infantry, fourſcore cavalry, and twelvg 
pieces of cannon, in order to take the command 0 
the army, and to puniſh the refractory. Theſe forceW na 
had been ſent by Velaſquez, who was diſſatisfied tha | 
a few adventurers, ſent out under his auſpices, ſhould na; 
have negleaed all intercourſe with him, declared Ma 
themſelves independent of his authority, and (enV cl: 
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thoſe powers they had arrogated to themſelves. Al- 
though Cortez had no more than, two hundred and 
fifty men, he marched up to his rival, engaged, and 
took him priſoner. He obliged the vanquiſhed to lay 
down their arms, but afterwards reſtored them, and 
propoſed that they ſhould follow him. He gained 


their affections by his confidence and magnanimity; 


and theſe ſoldiers enliſted under his ſtandard. He 
inſtantly marched back with them to Mexico, where 
he had not been able to leave more than fifty Spa- 
nards, who with the Tlaſcalans cloſely guarded the 
emperor. 

Commotions were excited among the nobility of 
Mexico, whole indignation was raiſed at the captivi- 
ty of their prince; and the indiſcreet zeal of the 
Spaniards having prompted them to diſturb a public 
ſeſtival, celebrated in honour of the detties of the 
country, by deftroying their altars, and making a 
maſſacre of the worſhippers and prieſts, the people 
had been provoked to take up arms. 

The Mexicans had a number of barbarous ſuper- 
ſtitions; and their prieſts were monſters, who made 
the moſt ſcandalous abuſe of that abominable worſhip, 
which they had impoſed upon the credulity of the 


people. They acknowledged, like all other civilized 


nations, a Supreme Being, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments : but theſe ſublime doctrines 
were diſgraced by a mixture of abſurdities, which 
deſtroyed their credibility. 

The religious ſyſtem of the Mexicans taught them 
to expect the final cataſtrophe of the world at the 
concluſion of every century; and that year was di- 
ſtinguiſhed throughout the whole empire by every 
mark of grief and conſternation. 

The Mexicans invoked inferior powers in the ſame 
manner as other nations have invoked Genu, Camis, 
Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches: The loweſt of this 
Cale of deities had all their temples, images, functions, 


bi 
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BOOK and diſtinct authority ages them, with the power 


of working miracles. 


a The Mexicans had alſo their holy water to ſoniglde 
the people; and the emperor drank of it. Pilgri- 
mages, procellions, and donations to the prieſts, were 
eſteemed ads of piety : and they were no ſtrangers 
to expiations, penances, mortifications, and abſti- 
nence. They had ſome {ſuperſtitious obſervances pe- 


culiar to themfelves. A ſlave was annually choſen, 


and ſhut up in the temple ; to him they paid adora- | 


tion, offered incenſe, invoked him as a deity, and 


concluded the ſcene by putting him to death with | 


great ſolemnity. 


Another piece of ſuperſtition, of which no traces 
are to be found in any other country, was this: on 
certain days the prieſt made a ftatue of paſte, which 
they ſent to the oven to be baked ; they then pla- 
.ced it upon an altar, where it became a drvinity. 3 
Upon this day innumerable crowds of people flocked | 
to the temple. The prieſts cut the ſtatue in pieces, 
and diſtributed a portion of it to all the perſons in 
the aſſembly, who ate it, and thought they were | 


ſanctified by ſwallowing their god. 
It was certainly more eligible to eat gods than men: 


and yet the Mexicans ſacrificed their priſoners of war 
in the temple of the god of battles. The prieſts, it } 
is ſaid, afterwards ate them, and ſent portions to the } 
emperor, and the principal lords of the realm. When ; 
peace had lafted ſome time, the prieſts took care to | 
have it inſinuated to the emperor, that the gods were | 
hungry; and war was commenced with no other view | 


than to make priſoners. 


Such a ſyſtem of religion was, in every view, odious : 
and terrible; and all its ceremonies were of a diſmal | 
and ſanguinary caſt. It kept mankind perpetually in | 
awe, was calculated to make a people cruel, and to 


give the prieſts an unlimited authority. 


Theſe barbarous abſurdities, though they might | 


juſtly excite the deteſtation of the Spaniards, could 
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not juſtify their attempts to ſuppreſs them by the B 0 * 
greateſt cruelties. They could not juſtify them in , 
attacking and murdering a people aſſembled in the 
principal temple of the capital; or in aſſaſſinating 
the nobles in order to ſeize upon their poſſeſſions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the Spa- 
niards beſieged on the ſpot where he had left them. 
It was a ſpace of ſufficient extent to contain the Spa- 
niards and their allies, and ſurrounded with a thick 
wall, upon which were placed towers at different di- 
ſtances. The artillery had been diſpoſed in the beſt 
manner pothble ; and the ſervice had been always 
executed with as much regularity and vigilance as in 
2 beſieged place, or in the moſt expoſed camp. The 
general was not able to make his way into this kind 
of fortreſs, till after he had encountered many difti- 
culties; and when he had at length got into 1t, the 
dangers ſtill continued. Such was the obſtinate fury 
of the natives of the country, that they expoſed 
themſelves to the riſk of penetrating through the 
embraſures of the cannon, into the aſylum which 
ey wiſhed to force. 
nin order to relieve themſelves from ſo deſperate a 
ituation, the Spaniards had recourſe to ſallies; which 
were ſucceſsful, without being deciſive. The Mexi- 
cans gave proofs of extraordinary courage. They 
cheerfully devoted themſelves to certain death. Na- 
ked and ill- armed, they were ſeen to throw themſelves 
nto the ranks of the Spaniards, with a view of ma- 
king their arms uſeleſs, or wreſting them out of their 
hands. They were all ready to periſh, in order to 
reſcue their country from the yoke of theſe foreign 
ulurpers. 

The moſt bloody engagement was fought upon an 
eminence which the Americans had ſeized, and from 
hence they overwhelmed all that preſented them- 
elves with ſhowers of arrows, more or leſs deſtructive. 
The party charged with diſlodging them, was three 
mes repulſed. Cortez was irritated by this reſiſt- 
Ince, and though much wounded, reſolved to take 
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'B 0 o K the attack upon himſelf. Scarce had he got poſſeſ- 


VI. 
COM 
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ſion of this important poſt, than two young Mexi- 


cans threw down their arms, and came over to him 


as deſerters. Placing one knee on the ground in a 
ſuppliant poſture, they ſprang upon him with extreme 
quickneſs, and ſeized him, in hopes of making him 
periſh by dragging him away along with them. Cor- 


tez, either by his ſtrength or dexterity, diſengaged | 


himſelf from them; and the two Mexicans died the 
victims of this noble but fruitleſs enterpriſe. 


This, and many other exploits, which ſhowed equal | 
courage, made the Spaniards deſirous of coming to 
terms of accommodation. At length Montezuma, | 
{till a priſoner, conſented to become the inſtrument 
of his people's flavery ; and, in all the pomp of the 
throne, he made his appearance upon the wall, to 
perſuade his ſubjects to diſcontinue hoſtilities. Their 
reſentment convinced him that his reign was at an | 
end, and he was mortally wounded by the ſhower of 


arrows they diſcharged at him. 


This tragical event was followed by a new arrange- | 
ment of things. The Mexicans at length perceiv-| 
ed, that their plan of defence and their plan of at- | 
tack were equally defective ; and. reſolved to do no- 


thing more than intercept. the proviſions, and reduce 


by famine an enemy, whom the ſuperiority of their} 
diſcipline and of their arms rendered invincible. 
Cortez no ſooner perceived this change of meaſures, 
than he thought of ſecuring a retreat among the Tlal- 


calans. | | 
The execution of this project required great dil- 
patch, impenetrable ſecrecy, and well-concerted mea- 


ſures. The march was begun in the middle of the 
night: the army was filently filing off along a bank, 


when the rear-guard was attacked by a numerous 


body, and the flanks by canoes diſtributed on each 

ſide of the cauſeway. If the Mexicans, who had 
a greater number of troops than they could bring in- 
to action, had taken the precaution to place ſome 3! 
the extremity of the bridges which they had prudent? 
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ly broken, all the Spaniards, and their allies, would B 00K 


have periſhed in this bloody engagement. Fortunate- 
ly for them, the enemy knew not how to avail himſelf 
of all his advantages ; ; and they at length reached the 


borders of the lake, after having undergone a variety 
of incredible dangers and fatigues. The confuſion 


they were in ſtill expoſed them to a total defeat, when 
they were relieved from this danger by a freſh error 
of the enemy. 

No ſooner had the morning dawn diſcovered to the 
Mexicans the field of battle, of which they were 
maſters, than they perceived among the ſlain, a ſon 
and two daughters of Montezuma, whom the Spa- 
niards were carrying off with ſome other priſoners. This 
ſight chilled them with horror. The idea of having 
maſſacred the children, after having ſacrificed the 
father, was too violent for men, enfeebled and ener- 
vated by a habit of blind obedience, to be able to 
bear. They were afraid of adding impiety to regi- 
ade; and employed in idle funeral rites the time 
they "owed to the preſervation of their country. 

During this interval, the beaten army, which had 
oft its artillery, ammunition, and baggage, with five 
or fix hundred Spaniards, and two thouſand Tlaſca- 
ans, and which had ſcarce a ſoldier remaining that 
was nat wounded, was reſuming its march. The 
enemy ſoon purſued, haraſſed, and at length ſur- 
wounded it in the valley of Otumba. The cannonade, 
and the firing of the ſmall arms, the pikes and 
words, did not prevent the Indians, all naked as 
ney were, from advancing and charging their ene- 
nes with great fury. Courage was juſt upon the 
point of yielding to numbers, when Cortez himlelt 
letermined the fortune of the day. He had been 
ntormed, that in this part of the New World the 
te of the battle depended upon the royal ſtandard. 
Theſe colours, the form of which was remarkable, 
ind which were never brought into the field but on 
ito moſt important occaſions, were at no great di- 

'ince from him. He immediately ruſhed forward, 
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from the enemy. One of them ſeized and carried 
them into the Spaniſh ranks. The Mexicans imme. 
diately loſt all courage ; and throwing down their 
arms, betook themſelves to flight. Cortez purſued 
his march, and arrived in the country of 'Tlaſcala | 
without oppoſition. _ 51 

Cortez did not relinquiſh either the deſign or the 
hopes of ſubduing the empire of Mexico ; but he | 
adopted a new plan, and propoſed to make one part } 
of the inhabitants aſſiſt him in the reduction of the | 
other. The form of the Mexican government, the | 
diſpoſition of the people, and the ſituation of the 
city, favoured his project and facilitated the execu- 
tion of it. | | 

The empire was elective, and certain princes or ca- 
ciques were the electors. They ufually choſe one of | 
their own body. He was obliged to take an oath, } 
that, ſq long as he filled the throne, the rains ſhould | 
fall in due ſeaſon, the rivers cauſe. no inundations, 
the fields be exempt from ſterility, and that mankind | 
ſhould not be deſtroyed by the malignant effects of a 
contagious air. This cuſtom may have had ſome re- 
ference to a theocratical government, the traces of | 
which are ſtill to be found almoſt among all nations | 
in the world. It might likewiſe probably be the in- 
tention of this whimſical oath, to intimate to the new 
ſovereign, that, as the misfortunes of a ftate almoſt | 
always ariſe from wrong meaſures of adminiſtration, | 
his government ought to be conducted with ſuch mo- 
deration and wiſdom, that public calamities might 
never be conſidered as the conſequences of his im- 
prudence, or as the juſt puniſhment of his licentiouſ- 
neſs. According to the admirable tenor of their laws, 
merit was the only title to the crown: but ſuperſti- 
tion had given the prieſts a conſiderable influence in 
their elections. On his acceſſion to the throne, the} 
emperor was obliged to make war, and to offer the 
priſoners to the gods. This prince, though elective, 
had an abſolute authority, as there were no written 
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laws; and he was at liberty to make what alterationsB 0 0 K 
he choſe in the old cuſtoms. Almoſt all the forms of 


juſtice, and ceremonies of the court, had the ſanc- 
tion of religion. The ſame crimes that are puniſhed 
in all other places were puniſhable by the laws ; but 
the criminals were often ſaved by the interpoſition of 
the prieſts. There were two laws which had a ten- 
dency to deſtroy the innocent, and to make the Mexi- 
cans bend under the double yoke of tyranny and ſu- 
perſtition. By theſe laws, perſons offending againſt 
the ſanity of religion, or the majeſty of the prince, 
were condemned to death. It 1s eaſy to diſcern how 
much laws of fo little preciſion might afford opportu- 
nities of gratifying private revenge, or of promoting 
the intereſted views of prieſts and courtiers. 


The ſteps by which private men obtained the 


rank of nobility, and the nobility roſe to poſts of ho- 
nour, were bravery, piety, and perſeverance. In the 
temples a more painful noviciate was preſcribed than 
in the army; and they nobles, who had undergone 
ſuch hardſhips to obtain their diſtinctions, ſubmitted 
to the meaneſt employments in the palace of the em- 
perors. 

Among the great numbers of vaſſals in Mexico, 
Cortez, concluded there might be ſome who would be 
ready to ſhake off the yoke and join the Spaniards. 
He had remarked that the Mexicans were holden in 
great deteſtation by the petty ſtates that were ſubject 
to the empire, and that the emperors exerciſed their 
authority with extreme ſeverity. He had likewiſe 
obſerved, that the provinces in general diſliked the 
religion of the metropolis, and that even in Mexico 
the nobility and perſons of fortune, whoſe intercourſe 
with ſociety had abated the force of their prejudices, 
and ſoftened their popular manners, had loſt their at- 
tachment to this mode of religion; and that many 


or the nobility were diſguſted at the low ſervices ex- 


ited of them by their maſters. 
After Cortez had been filently deliberating upon 
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2 0 0 K his great projects, and bringing them to maturity, 
during fix months, he marched out of his retreat, at- 


tended by five hundred and ninety Spaniards, ten 
thouſand Tlaſcalans, and ſome other Indians, bring. 
ing along with them forty horſes, and eight or nine 


field-pieces. His march towards the centre of the 
Mexican dominions was eaſy and rapid. The petty | 


nations, which might have retarded or embarraſſed 


it, were all eaſily ſubdued, or voluntarily ſurrender. | 
ed themſelves to him. Many of the diſtricts in the 
neighbourhood of the capital of the empire were al. | 
ſo forced to yield to him, or ſubmitted of themſelves. | 

Succeſles calculated to aftoniſh even the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous, ought naturally to have attached every | 
individual to the intrepid and preſcient commander, | 
whole work they were; but this was not the calc, 
Among his Spaniſh troops, there were rather a con- | 


ſiderable number, who had kept up too lively a re- 


collection of the dangers which they had eſcaped with 
ſo much difficulty; and who were become traitors, | 
from the dread of thoſe they had ſtill to encounter, 
They agreed among themſelves to aſſaſſinate their 
general, and to give the command to a perſon who 
would abandon projects which appeared to them ex- 
travagant ; and would take prudent meaſures for | 
their preſervation. The treaſon was juſt upon the 
point of being carried into execution, when remorſe ij 
induced one of the conſpirators to throw himſelf at 
the feet of Cortez. Immediately this bold man, the 
reſources of whoſe genius were more and more un- 
folded by unexpected events, cauſed Villafagna, the 
principal agent in this dark plot, to be arreſted, tried, 
and ſentenced, but not till he had extorted from 
him an accurate liſt of his accomplices. The buſineſs | 
was to diſſipate the anxiety which ſuch a diſcovery | 
might occaſion. This was effected, by giving out 
that the villain had torn a paper, which contained, 
no doubt, either the plan of the conſpiracy, or the 
names of the conſpirators ; and that he had carried 
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his ſecret with him to the grave, notwithſtanding the 3 o o R 


ſeverity of the torments employed to extort it from 
him. 

In the meanwhile, the general, in order not to 
give his troops time to reflect too much upon what 
had happened, haſtened to the attack of Mexico, the 


grand object of his ambition, and the ultimate end 


of the hopes of the army: the project was attended 
with great difficulty. | 

Mountains,” which for the moſt part were a thou- 
ſand feet high, {urrounded a plain of about rorty 
leagues. The greater part of this immenſe ſpace was 
occupied by lakes which communicated with each 
other. At the northern extremity of the greateſt of 
theſe, in the midſt of a few ſmall iſlands, had been 
built the moſt conſiderable city that exiſted in the 
New World, before the Europeans had diſcovered it. 
Three cauſeways, of different lengths, but all of them 
broad, and conſtructed with ſolidity, led up to it. 
The inhabitants of the ſhores, too diſtant from theſe 
great roads, came up to them in their canoes. 

Cortez made himſelf maſter of the navigation, by 
means of ſome ſmall veſſels, the materials of which 
had been prepared at Tlaſcala ; ; and he ordered the 
dykes to be attacked by Sandoval, by Alvarado, and 
by Olid, to each of whom he diſtributed an equal 


: number of guns, of Spaniſh troops, and of Indian 


auxiliaries, 


Every thing had been diſpoſed for a long time to 


make an obſtinate reſiſtance. The means of defence 
had been prepared by Quetlavaca, who had ſucceed- 
ed his brother Montezuma ; but who had periſhed of 
the ſmall-pox, brought into theſe regions by a flave 
belonging to Narvaez; and when the ſiege began, 
the reins of the empire were guided by Guatimozin. 

The actions of this young prince were all heroic, 
and all prudent. The fire of his look, the elevation 
ot his diſcourſe, and the brilliancy of his courage, 


made every impreſſion he wiſhed upon his people. 


He diſputed the ground foot bY foot, and never aban- 
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B O o k doned a ſingle inch of it, till it was ſtrewed with the ; 
VI carcaſes of his ſoldiers, and ſtained with the blood of : 


his enemies. Fifty thouſand men, who had haſtened | 
from all parts of the empire to defend their maſter 


and their gods, had periſhed by the ſword or by fire; 
famine occaſioned daily inexpreſſible ravages ; to 
theſe numerous calamities contagious diſeaſes had 


been added, and yet, all theſe circumſtances had not 


been capable of ſhaking the firmneſs of his ſoul, even | 
for one ſingle inſtant. The beſiegers, after a num. | 
ber of deſtructive battles and heavy loſſes, had at 
length reached the centre of the place, which, how- | 


ever, he did not yet think of giving up. He was at 


laſt prevailed upon to quit theſe ruins, which co 


no longer be defended, in order to repair to the pro- 
vinces, and to carry on the war there. In the view of | 
facilitating this retreat, ſome overtures of peace were | 
made to Cortez: but this noble artifice had not the 
ſucceſs that it deſerved ; and the canoe, in which | 
this generous and unfortunate monarch had embark- | 
ed was taken by a brigantine. An officer of the 
Spaniſh revenue, ſuſpecting that he had treaſures | 
concealed, ordered him to be extended upon red-hot | 


coals to extort a confeſſion. His favourite, who un- 


derwent the ſame torture, complaining to him of his 
ſufferings, the emperor ſaid, Am J upon a bed of roſes? | 
An expreſſion equal to any of thoſe which hiſtory has | 
recorded as worthy the admiration of mankind ; an 


expreſſion which the Mexicans would repeat to their 
children, if ever the period ſhould arrive, in which | 
the Spaniards ſhall expiate the cruelties they have | 
exerciſed, and that race of deſtroyers ſhall be plun- 
ged into the ſea, or drowned in their own blood. 
Theſe people might, perhaps, have preſerved the ac- 


tions of their martyrs, and the hiſtory of their perſe- 


cutions. In theſe it will be recorded, that Guatimo- 
zin was dragged half dead from the flames, and that 
three years after he was publicly hanged, under pre- 
tence of his having conſpired againſt his tyrants and 
executioners, | i 
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After ten weeks of a briſk and regular attack, with B Oo O k 

" F the aſſiſtance of fixty or a hundred thouſand Indian 

| FF allies, and by the ſuperiority of their diſcipline, their idea we are 

arms, and their ſhipping, the Spaniards at length N form of 

made themſelves maſters of Mexico; and if we may fore it ſub- 

credit the accounts they give, it was a magnificent 8 

city. There were thirty thouſand houſes, an im- | 
menſe number of inhabitants, and fome ſuperb. edifi- 

ces within its walls. The ſovereign's palace, built 

of marble and jaſper, was of prodigious extent. It 

was ornamented with baths, ſtatues, and fountains ; 

and was full of pictures, which, though made only 

of feathers, were finely coloured, brilliant and natu- 

ral, Moſt of the great, as well as the emperor, had 

menageries filled with all the animals of the New 

Continent. Their gardens were {ſpread with plants 

of every ſpecies. Every production of the foil and 

cimate that was ſcarce and brilliant, was an object 

r luxury to an opulent nation, where nature was 
beautiful and the arts imperfect. The temples were 

numerous, and in general magnificent; but they 

vere ſtained with blood, and lined with the heads 

ak the unhappy victims that had been ſacrificed in 

them. 

One of the greateſt beauties of this dazzling city, 

was a ſquare, which was uſually filled with a hun- 

red thouſand perſons, overſpread with tents and 

n Whops, where the merchants diſplayed all the riches 

if the country, and all the works of induftry wrought 

by the Mexicans. Birds of all colours, brilliant ſhells, 

: profuſion of flowers, and various pieces of workman- 

lip in gold and enamel, gave theſe markets a more 

&autiful and ſplendid appearance to the eye than 

tis poſſible to meet with in the richeſt fairs of Eu- 

- Wipe, 

One hundred thouſand canoes were conſtantly paf- 

ing and repaſling between the city and the borders 

if the lakes; which were ornamented with fifty 

ties, and with a multitude of towns and villages. 

The reſt of the empire, as far as the reſpective 
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B © O k ſituations would allow, preſented the ſame ſpeQacle : | 
VE but with the difference that is always obſerved he. | 
tween the capital and the provinces. This nation, 
the antiquity of which was not very remote, which had | 
no communication with enlightened people, which 
knew not the ute of iron, and had not the advantage 
of writing, which was ignorant of thoſe arts by which | 
we have the advantage of being acquainted with | 
others, and of practiſing them, and which was fituat- } 
ed in a climate where the faculties of man are not 
called forth by want; this nation, we are told, had | 
rien to this degree of eminence by its genius alone. 
This is a pompous deticription, given in an inſtant | 
of vanity by a conqueror naturally addicted to ex. 
aggeration, or deceived by the great ſuperiority which] 
a well- regulated ſtate had over the ſavage regions} 
that had yet been laid waſte in the New Hemiſphere; 
and the falfity of it may eaſily be made evident to 
every man's capacity. It is not, however, merely by 
contraſting the preſent ſtate of Mexico with that in 
which its conquerors pretend to have found it, that 
this can be effected. The deplorable effects of a de- 
ſtructive tyranny, and of a long ſeries of oppreſſion, 
are ſuſſiciently Ynown. But let us call to mind the 
ravages which the barbarians, iſſuing from the North 
formerly committed among the Gauls and in Italy. 
When this torrent had paſſed away, did there not req; 
main upon the earth great monuments which atteſted 
and do ſtill atteſt, the power of the people that had 
been ſubdued? And does the region we are no! 
confidering, preſent us with ſuch magnificent ruins 3 
We muſt therefore take it for granted, that the pub 
lic and private edifices, ſo pompouſly deſcribed, were 
nothing more than irregular maſſes of ſtone heapec 
upon one another ; that the celebrated Mexico wa 


nothing more than a little town, compoſed of a mul: 
titude of ruſtic huts, irregularly diſperſed over a largo: 
ſpace of ground; and that the other places, the granſſ did 

0 


deur and beauty of which it has been cuſtomary (WF 
extol, were {till inferior to this firſt of the cities, jud 
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The labours of men have always been proportioned B © O x 


c their ſtrength, and to the inſtruments they have 
„ made uſe of. Without the ſcience of mechanics, and 
the invention of its machines, there can be no great 
) M wonuments exiſting. Without a quadrant or a tele- 
e MW cope, there can be no great progreſs made in aſtro- 
h WM nomy, no preciſion in obſervations. Without iron, 
h MW there can be no hammers, no pincers, no anvils, no 
forges, no ſaws, no axes, no hatchets, no work in me- 
tal that can deſerve to be looked at ; no maſonry, no 
sarpenter's or joiner's work, no architecture, no en- 
craving, no ſculpture. With all theſe helps, what 
time does 1t not take our workmen to ſeparate from 
the quarry, raiſe and carry away a block of ſtone ? 


be effected without the reſources we have? The ſa- 


— 


What time to cut into a ſquare? And how could this 


ns 
e; rage would have been a man of great underſtanding, 
to who, upon ſeeing for the firſt time, one of our large 


buildings, would have admired it, not as the work of 
our ſtrength and induſtry, but as an extraordinary 
phenomenon of nature, which of herſelf ſhould have 
raiſed thoſe columns, bored thoſe windows, fixed thoſe 


on entablatures, and prepared ſo wonderful a retreat. It 
theW would have been to him the moſt beautiful cavern 
cthMW that the mountains would have ever r er to his 
aly MW view. 

re Let us ſtrip Mexico of all that has been defioiied 
ted MW upon it by fabulous accounts, and we ſhall find that 
hal this country, though far ſuperior to the ſavage re- 


now eions which the Spaniards had yet diſcovered in the 
ins } New World, was ſtill nothing in compariſon of the 
civilized nations of the old continent. 
were The empire was ſubje& to a deſpotiſm as cruel as 
apeW't was ill-concerted. Fear, the great ſpring of arbi- 
 waW'rary governments, was ſubſtituted to morality and 
mulMyrinciples. The chief of the ſtate was gradually be- 
arg come a kind of divinity, which the moſt preſumptuous 
zranſſ dd not dare to look up to; and of whoſe actions the 
ry te noſt imprudent would not have ventured to form a 
ndgment, We may readily conceive in what man- 
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B O o E ner citizens purchaſe every day, by the ſacrifice of | 


VI. 
— mums 


nobles of an inferior order. Theſe officers enjoyed, 


ling with their occupation, and loſt it as ſoon as they 
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their liberty, the pleaſures and conveniences of life 
to which they have been accuſtomed from their in- | 
fancy: but that people, to whom rude nature offered 
greater happineſs than that which they enjoyed un- 
der the ſocial compact that united them, ſhould quiet. | 
ly remain in a ſtate of ſlavery, without once thinking | 
that tiere was nothing more than a mountain or a 
river to croſs, in order to be free; this is a circum. | 
ſtance that would be incomprehenſible, if we knew 
not how much the habit of ſuperſtition degrades the 
human race in all parts. 

Several of the provinces, which might be conſider. | 
ed as conſtituting a part of this vaſt dominion, go. | 
verned themſelves by their primary laws, and accord- | 
ing to their ancient maxims. Tributaries merely of | 
the empire, they continued {till under the controul of | 
their caciques. The obligations impoſed upon theſe F 
great vaſſals, was to cover or to enlarge the frontiers | 
of the ſtate, whenever they were ordered; to contri- 
bute continually to the public charges, originally, ac- 
cording to a ſettled rate; but latterly, according to 
the neceſlities, rapacity, or caprices of the deſpot. 

The adminiſtration of the countries more immedi- 
ately dependent on the throne, was intruſted to ſome 
of the great, who were aſſiſted in their functions by 5 


at firſt, a degree of dignity and importance: but they 
were nothing more than the inſtruments of tyran- 
ny, ſince arbitrary power had raiſed itſelf upon the 
ruins of a government which might have been called 
feudal. ; 
Jo each of theſe offices, a portion of land, of great- 
er or leſs extent, was attached. Thoſe who directed 
the councils, who commanded the armies, or whom 
their employments detained at court, enjoyed the 
ſame advantage. Perſons in office changed their dwel-| 


returned into private life. 
There were ſome poſſeſſions more entire, and which 
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might be alienated or tranſmitted to poſterity. Theſe 3 0 o K | 
fo were few in number; and muſt have belonged to . | 
1. citizens of the molt diſtinguiſhed claſs. RN | 
d The people had nothing but commons, the extent g 
n. of which was regulated by the number of inhabitants. 
t. In ſome of them the labours were carried on in a 4 


ig community, and the harveſts were depoſited in the 
a Wl public granaries, to be diſtributed as they were want- 
n. ed; in others, the cultivators divided the fields be- 
W tween them, and tilled them for their own private 
he MI uſe ; but the territory was not allowed to be diſpoſed 
of in any of them. 7 | 

. Several diſtricts, more or leſs extenſive, were co- 
o. vered with a kind of bondſmen attached to the glebe, 7 
d- paſling from one proprietor to another, and not be- 
of ing able to claim any thing more than the coarſeſt 
of and moſt ſcanty ſubſiſtence. TE 

fe The men ftill more degraded, were the domeſtic 
ers WI faves. Their life was eſteemed ſo contemptible, that, 
1i- MF according to the accounts of Herrera, one might de- 
ic. MI prive them of it, without fear of being ever proſecut- N 


to ed by the law. | ; 
All the orders of the ftate contributed to the ſup- 7 
di- port of government. In all ſocieties that are a little 4 


me advanced, taxes are paid in ſpecie. The Mexicans 
by were ignorant of this common meaſure of every kind 
ed, of value, though gold and filyer were in their poſſeſ- 


1ey MW fon. They had indeed begun to ſuſpect the utility of 
an- an univerſal mode of exchange, and they already em- J 
the ployed the ſeeds of the cocoa in ſome trifling details _ F 


led of commerce: but the uſe of theſe was much limited, 1 
and could not be extended to the diſcharge of the i 
-at-M taxes. The debts due to the treaſury were therefore - 
ted MW all paid in kind. | 1 
zom As all the agents of the public ſervice received |; 
the I their ſalaries in proviſions, a part of what was allatted 1 
vel © them, was kept back as their contribution. 0 
hey The lands attached to offices, as well as thoſe that ; 
vere poſſeſſed in property, gave to the ſtate a part of | 
hich their produce. 3 
Pal. II. C 
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ties to cultivate a certain extent of ſoil for the crown, 
they were alſo obliged to cede to it a third part of 


Hunrers, fiſhermen, potters, painters, and all work- 
men without diſtinction, gave up the ſame portion of 
their induſtry every month. | 

Even the beggars were taxed with certain fixed 
contributions, which they were obliged to pay from 
their labour, or from the alms they received. 

Agriculture, at Mexico, was very much confined : 
though it was the only occupation of the majority of WM 
the inhabitants. Their cares were reſtrained to the 
cultivation of maze and cocoa, and there was even but 
a ſmall quantity of thoſe productions gathered. Had 
it been otherwiſe, the firſt Spaniards would not ſo 
frequently have been in want of ſubſiſtence. The 
imperfect ſtate of this firſt of the arts might be owing 
to ſeveral cauſes. Theſe people had a ſtrong pro- u 
penſity to idleneſs. The inſtruments they made uſe WM, 
of were faulty. They had not tamed any animal 
that could afſiſt them in their labours. Their fields WM. 
were ravaged by fallow deer, or by wandering peo- 
ple. They were inceſſantly oppreſſed by government. WM; 
In a word, their natural conflitution was particularly W., 
weak, which aroſe partly from unwholeſome and in- 
ſufficient food. 7 

The table of the rich, of the nobles, and of men n 
in office, beſide the produce of the chaſe, and of 
fiſhing, was ſupplied with turkeys, ducks, and rabbits, WM, 
the only animals, except little dogs, which the in- 
habitants of theſe countries had been able to tame. ne 
But the proviſions of the common people conſiſted 0 
only of maze, prepared in different manners; of co- M ea 
coa, diluted in warm water, and feaſoned with honey ar 
and pimento ; and of the herbs of the fields which H ne 
were not too hard, or had no bad ſmell. Their drink ig 
conſiſted of ſome liquors that could not intoxicate. WW ,- 
With reſpect to ſtrong liquors, they were ſo ſtritly MI | 
prohibited, that a permiſſion from government aH 
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ccefſary to be obtained for uſing them; and it wasB 0 0 K 


only granted to old or ſick perſons. At ſome ſolem- 
nities, and in public labours only, every one had a 
quantity given him proportioned to his age. Drun- 
kenneſs was conſidered as the moſt odious of all vices. 


Perſons convicted of it, were publicly ſhaved, and 
their houſe was pulled down. If they were in any 


public office, they were deprived of it, and declared 


incapable of ever holding any poſt under govern- 


ment. 

The Mexicans were almoſt generally naked. Their 
bodies were painted ; and their heads ſhaded with 
plumes. Some bones, or ſmall pieces of gold, accord- 
ng to the rank of the perſons, were faſtened to their 
noſes and ears. The only clothing the women had, 
was a kind of ſhift which came down to the knees, 
ind was open at the breaſt. Their chief ornament 
conſiſted in the arrangement of their hair. Perſons of 
ſuperior rank, and even the emperor himſelf, were 


mly diſtinguiſhed from the commonalty, by a kind 


of cloak compoſed of a ſquare piece of cotton faſten- 


ed on the right ſhoulder. 

The palace of the prince, and thoſe of the nobles, 
though rather extenſive, and built of ſtone, had no 
conveniences, no elegance, nor even any windows. 
The people dwelt in huts made of earth, and covered 
rich branches of trees. They were prohibited from 
niling them above the ground floor. Several fami- 
ies were frequently heaped together under the ſame 
oof, 

The furniture was worthy of the dwellings. In 
moſt of them, there was no other carpeting but mats, 
do other bed than ſtraw, no ſeat but a layer of palm 
eaves, no utenſils except earthen ware. Cloths and 
arpets of cotton, wrought with more or leſs care, 
nd employed for various purpoſes, were the chiet 
liſtinctions between the houſes of the rich and thoſe 
the common people. 

If the arts of primary neceſſity were in ſo imper- 
ect a ſtate at Mexico, we muſt conclude that thoſe 
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B O O R of ornament were {ill more ſoa. The form and work. 


manſhip of the few vaſes and jewels of gold and fil. 
ver that have been brought to us, is equally barbar. 


ous. The ſame coarſeneſs prevails in thoſe pictures, | 
of which the firſt Spaniards ſpoke with fo much ad. | 


miration, and which were compoſed of feathers of all 
colours. Thele paintings are no longer exiſting, or 
are at leaſt very tcarce ; but engravings have been 


made from them. The artift is infinitely below his | 


fubje, whether he repreſents plants, animals, or 
men. There is no light, nor ſhade, nor deſign, nor 
accuracy in his work. Neither had architecture made 
any greater progreſs in this country. Throughout 
the whole extent of the empire, there 1s no ancient 


monument to be found, that hath any kind of ma- 
jeſty in it; nor are there even any ruins which renew 


the idea of former greatnefs. The only things Mexico 
had to boaſt of, were the cauſeways that led up to 


the capital, and the aqueducts which brought the wa- 


ter for drinking from a very confiderable diſtance, 
The ſciences were till leſs advanced than the arts; 


and this is the natural conſequence of the ordinary 


progreſs of the human mind. It is ſcarce poſſible 


that a people, whoſe civilization was not of ancient 
date, and who could not have received any inſtruc- 
tion from their neighbours, ſhould have the leaſt ex- 
tenſive degree of knowledge. All that can be con- 
cluded from their religious and political inſtitutions is, 


that they had made ſome little progreſs in aſtronomy. 
But how many ages would it have required to en- 
lighten them, ſinee they were deprived of the aſſiſt- 
ance of writing, and ſince they were ſtill far diſtant 
from this powerful, and perhaps only mode of acquir- 


ing knowledge, as it appears from the imperfection} 


of their hieroglyphics. 


Theſe were pictures traced out upon the barks of 
trees, upon the ſkins of fallow deer, or upon pieces} 
of cotton ; and deftined to preſerve the memory of 
the laws, the tenets, and the revolutions of the em- 
pire. The number, the colour, and the attitude ol 
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me figures, were all varied according to the objects z 00K 
. that were meant to be expreſſed. Although theſe II. 
'- W imperfect ſigns could not be ſuppoſed to have that 
„ diſtinct character which precludes every reaſonable 
doubt, yet we may imagine, that when aſſiſted by the 
Il Wl traditions of ſocieties and families, they might convey 
r WM me information reſpecting paſt events. The indit- 
n WW ference of the conquerors for every thing that had 
no reference to their inſatiable avidity, made them 
r Wl neglect to inquire for the key of theſe important de- 
r WF potits. Soon after, their monks looked upon them 
eas monuments of idolatry ; ; and ZTummeraga, the firſt 
it WF biſhop of Mexico, condemned all that could be col- 
t lected of them to the flames. The little that eſcaped 
- WF from this fanatical conflagration, and which has been 
v Wl preſerved in one or the other hemiſphere, has not 
0 contributed to diſpel the darkneſs into which the ne- 
0 ol zligence of the fir} Spaniards had plunged us. 
-The era of the foundation of the empire is even 
unknown. The Caſtilian hiſtorians, indeed, tell us, 
chat before the tenth century, this vaſt {pace was in- 
7 WH habited only by ſome wandering hordes that were en- 
e ow ſavage. They tell us, that about this period, 
* lome tribes iſſuing from the North and North-weſt, 
- occupied parts of the territories, and introduced mild- 
er manners. They tell us, that three hundred years 
1- IF atter, a people ſtill more advanced in civilization, and 
5, coming from the neighbourhood of California, ſettled 
7. on the borders of the lakes and built Mexico there. 
They tell us, that this laſt nation, ſo ſuperior to the 
t. others, had, for a long period, nothing but chiefs, 
OL whom they raiſed to the government, or deprived 
r. them of it, as they found it ſuitable to their intereſts. 
Nl They tell us, that the authority, which till then had 
deen divided and revocable, was concentrated in a 
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ot} ingle perſon, and became permanent, one hundred 
co ind thirty, or one hundred and ninety-ſeven years 
ot before the arrival of the Spaniards, They tell us, 
= that the nine monarchs, who ſucceſſively afcenied 


the throne, gave the domains of the ſtate an exten- 
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B O O K ſion which they had not had under the former go, 
I. | 
vernment. But what degree of credit can we rea. 
ſonably grant to annals ſo confuſed and contradic. 
tory, and filled with the moſt abſurd fables that have 
ever been propoſed to the credulity of mankind ? In 
order to believe that a ſociety whoſe dominion was ſo : 
extenſive, whoſe inſtitutions were ſo numerous, and 
whoſe form of worſhip was ſo regular, had ſo modern M 
an origin as it hath been ſaid, we thould have other 
| teſtimonies beſide thoſe of the fierce ſoldier, who had Wl | 
neither the neceſſary talents nor the will to examine Wl : 
into any thing; we ſhould have other vouchers be- 
| fide thoſe fanatic prieſts, who were intent upon no- Ml 
b thing elſe bat erecting their own form of worſhip up- 
| on the ruin of the ſuperſtitions they found eftabliſhed MI 1 
| there. What ſhould we know of China, if the Por. M : 
b tugueſe had been able to ſet it in flames, to ſub- 
( 


vert or deſtroy it, as they have done the Brazils? 
Should we at this day ſpeak of the antiquity of the 
| Chineſe books, of their laws, and their manners? M ; 
g When ſome philoſophers ſhall have been allowed to 
ö penetrate into Mexico, to {earch for, and to decipher Ml ; 
i the ruins of their hiſtory, and that theſe learned men N 
: ſhall neither be monks nor Spaniards, but either En-: 
| gliſh or French, who ſhall have full liberty, and all Ml * 
= proper means for the diſcovery of truth; then per- Ml : 
ö haps, we may gain ſome information concerning the : 
| hiſtory of this country, if barbariſm hath not com-: 
; pletely deſtroyed all the monuments that could aſſiſt Nc 
i in inveſtigating it. PT 
Theſe inquiries could not, however, lead to an ex- g 
| act knowledge of the ancient population of the em- WW 
ö pire, which, according to the reports of the conquer- Wl t: 
ors, was immenſe. The country places were cover- p 
7 ed with inhabitants ; the towns were crowded with 
; citizens, and the armies were very numerous. Ab- n 
turd narrators ! have we not been aſſured by you that WW i 
it was a riſing ſtate ; that it was continually diſturbed IE 
with obſtinate wars; that all priſoners were either I te 
maſſacred upon the field of battle, or ſacrificed to the MW » 
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gods in the temples ; that at the death of every em- B OO K 


peror, of every cacique, and of every great man, a 
number of victims, proportioned to their dignity, 
were ſacrificed on their tombs ; that from a prevail- 
ing depraved inclination the women were neglected ; 
that the mothers ſuckled their children for four or 
five years, and that they became barren at an early 
period; that the people groaned inceſſantly, and in 
all parts, under the oppreſſions of the treaſury ; that 
the provinces were covered with corrupted waters 


and vaſt foreſts; and that the Spaniſh adventurers 


had more to ſuffer from dearth, than from the length 
of marches, or the darts of the enemy ? 

How ſhall we reconcile facts certified by ſo many 
witneſſes, with that exceſlive population ſo ſolemnly 
atteſted in your proud annals ? Before ſound philoſo- 
phy had attentively conſidered your ſtrange contra- 
dictions; and when the odium you had drawn upon 


yourſelves inſured an implicit faith in your abſurd ex- 
aggerations, the univerſe, which ſaw no more than a 
deſert in Mexico, was perſuaded that you had preci- 


pitated numberleſs generations into the grave. Un- 
doubtedly, your ferocious ſoldiers did too often ſtain 
themſelves with innocent blood ; undoubtedly, your 
tanatic miſſionaries did not oppoſe theſe barbarities 
as they ought to have done ; undoubtedly, a rettleſs 
tyranny, and an inſatiable avarice, carried off from 
this unfortunate part of the world many of its feeble 
children : but {till your cruelties were leſs than the 
nations have reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the accounts 
given by the hiſtorians of your ravages. And it is J 
whom you look upon as the detraQor of your charac- 
ter, who, while I accuſe you of 1gnorance and im- 
polture, become, as much as poſſible, your apologiſt. 

Would ye rather chooſe that the number of your 
allaſſinations ſhould be exaggerated, than that your 
ſtupidity and contradictions ſhould be unmaſked? In 
this place, I call Heaven to witneſs, I have been at- 
tentive only to cleanie you from the blood with which 
vou leem to make it your glory to be covered; and 
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B O O E in every other part where I have ſpoken of you, 
Sc. cull my only deſign hath been to ſuggeſt means of reſtor. 


ing your nation to its former ſplendour, and of alle. 
viating the deſtiny of thoſe wretched people that are 
ſubject to your empire. If you diſcover in me any 
ſecret hatred, or any motive af ſelf-intereſt, I give 
myſelf up to your contempt. Have I treated the 
other deſtroyers of the New World, even the French, 


my own countrymen, with more caution ? Why, | 


theretore, ſhould you be the only people who are of. 


fended ? Becauſe you have nothing but pride remain. 
ing. Become powerful again, and you will become | 


leſs captious ; and truth, while it makes you bluſh, 
will ceaſe to anger you. | 
Whatever was the population of Mexico, the tak. 


ing of the capital occafioned the ſubjection of the | 


whole ſtate ; which was not ſo extenſive as it hath 
been generally ſuppoſed to be. Upon the South Sea, 
the empire began only at Nicaragua, and ended at 
Acapulco: and even part of the coaſts watered by 
this ocean, had never been ſubdued. Upon the 
North Sea, there was ſcarce any thing that interſed- 
ed it from the river of Tabaſco to that of Panuco: 
but in the inland parts, Tlaſcala, Tepeaca, Mecho- 
acan, Chiapa, and ſome other leſs conſiderable di- 
ſtricts, had preſerved their independence. Their free- 
dom was taken from them in leſs than a year by the 
conqueror, who found it ſufficient to ſend ten, fit- 
teen, or twenty horſe, to preclude all reſiſtance ; and 


before the end of the year 1522, the provinces, which | 


had rejected the laws of the Mexicans, and rendered 
the communication between their poſſeſſions difficult 


or impracticable, conſtituted all a part of the Spaniſh | 


dominion. In proceſs of time, it acquired immenſe 
additions on the northern ſide. Theſe would even 
have been more conſiderable,” and particularly more 
uſeful, had it not been for the incredible barbarities 
that accompanied or followed the acquiſition of them. 

As ſoon as the Caſtilians had made themſelves ma- 
ters of Mexico, they divided the beſt lands among 
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themſelves ; they reduced to ſlavery the people who B O O E 
had cleared them, and condemned them to labours , = — 


incompatible with the nature of their conſtitution, 
and repugnant to their habits. This ſyſtem of gene- 
ral oppreſſion excited conſiderable inſurrections. Theſe 
aroſe without a concurrence of meaſures, without a 
chief to direct them, and without a plan ; they were 
the effect of deſpair alone; and ended to the diſad- 
vantage of the too unfortunate Indians. An irritat- 
ed conqueror, with fire and ſword in hand, paſſed 
with extreme rapidity from one extremity of the em- 
pire to the other, and left in all parts memorable tra- 
ces of vengeance, the details of which would make 
the moſt bloody- minded men ſhudder. There was a 


barbarous emulation between the officer and the ſol- 


dier, which ſhould ſacrifice moſt victims; and even 
the commander himſelf, perhaps, ſurpaſſed his troops 
and lieutenants in ferocity. 

Cortez, however, did not reap the advantages he 
might expect from ſo many acts of inhumanity. It 
began to be a maxim of policy in the court of Ma- 
drid, not to leave ſuch of her ſubjects as had ſignalized 
themſelves by ſome important diſcovery, time enough 
to ſettle themſelves in their authority, from the ap- 
prehenſion, well or ill founded, that they might think 
ok rendering themſelves independent of the Crown. 
I the conqueror of Mexico did not give a reaſon for 
adopting ſuch a ſyſtem, he was at leaſt one of the 
firſt victims of it. The unlimited powers he had at 
rſt enjoyed, were daily curtailed ; and in proceſs of 
time, they were ſo exceedingly reſtrained, that he 
preferred a private ſituation to the vain appearances 
of an authority accompanied with the greateſt diſguſt. 
This Spaniard was deſpotic and cruel; and his ſuc- 
ceſſes are tarniſhed by the injuſtice of his projects. 
He was an aſſaſſin covered with innocent blood: but 
his vices were of the times, and of his nation, and 
his virtues were his own. Let us place this man among 
the ancients ; let us give him another country, ano- 
ther education, another turn of mind, other manners, 
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B O O K and a different religion. Let us put him at the head 
of the fleet that advanced againſt Xerxes; or reckon 
him among the Spartans at the Straits of Ther. 
mopylz ; or ſuppoſe him to be one of thoſe generous 
Batavians who freed themſelves from the tyranny of 
their countrymen, and Cortez will appear a great 
man. His qualities will become heroic, and his me- 
mory will be irreproachable. Had Cæſar been born 
in the fifteenth century, and commanded at Mexico, 
he would have been a worſe man than Cortez. To 
find an excuſe for the faults that have been laid to 
his charge, we muſt aſk ourſelves what better expec- 


tations we could have formed of a man, who tread; | 


for the firſt time upon unknown regions, and whoſe 
firſt object is to provide for his own ſafety ? It would 
be highly unjuſt to confound him with the peaceable 
founder, who is acquainted with the country, and 
regulates the meaſures, the ſpace, and the time at 
pleaſure. 

1 Since Mexico had been ſubjected to the Caſtilians, 

ad inter- this immenſe country was no longer expoſed to inva- 


nal troubles 
weer ſion. Its provinces were not ravaged by any nelgh- 


Mexico has bouring or diſtant enemy. The peace it enjoyed was | 


beer agi. not diſturbed from without, except by pirates. In 


tated ſince 


x has be- the South Sea, the enterpriſes of theſe robbers were 


uh pot, Confined to the taking of a few ſhips: but in the 
{n. North Sea, they pillaged Campeachy once, and Ve- 


ra-Cruz twice ; and they frequently foread de vaſta- 
tion upon coaſts leſs known, leſs opulent, and not 10 
well defended. 


While the navigation and the ſhores of this wealthy | 


region were a prey to the pirates, and to the ſqua- 


drons of the nations diſguſted at the ambition of | 


Spain, or merely jealous of its ſuperiority, the Chi- 
chemecas diſturbed the interior part of the empire. 


If we give credit to Herrera and Torquemada, thele | 


were the people who occupied the beſt parts of 
the country before the arrival of the Mexicans. To 
avoid the yoke deſtined for them by the conqueror, 
they took refuge in caverns and mountains, where 
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heir natural ferocity increaſed, and where they ledBooxk 


-ntirely the life of beaſts. The new revolution which 


had juſt changed the ſtate of the former country, did =p 


not incline them to milder manners ; and what they 
law or learnt of the character of the Spaniards, in- 
ſpired them with implacable hatred againſt a nation 
o proud and ſo oppreſſive. This paſſion, always ter- 
ble among ſavages, manifeſted itſelf by the ravages 
they committed in all the ſettlements formed in their 
neighbourhood, and by the cruelties they exerciſed 
upon thoſe who attempted to open the mines. In 
rain had forts and garriſons been ſtationed upon the 
frontiers, to contain or ſuppreſs them; their rage con- 
tinued inceſſantly till the year 1592. At this period, 
Captain Caldena perſuaded them to put an end to 
their hoſtilities. In the view of rendering theſe pa- 
cific ſentiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings, collected them into ſeveral villages, 
and ſent among them four hundred 'Tlaſcalan fami- 
lies, who were commiſſioned to inſtruct them in ſome 
arts, and to teach agriculture to a people who had 
iitherto been clothed only with the ſkins of beaſts, 
and had lived entirely by hunting, or upon the ſpon- 


taneous productions of nature. It was long before 


theſe prudent meaſures ſucceeded. The Chicheme- 
cas refuſed for a long time to receive the inſtructions 
the government had undertaken to give them, and 
even rejected every kind of intercourſe with benevo- 
lent and American teachers. It was not till the year 
1608, that Spain was freed from the care of clothing 
and feeding them. 

Eighteen years after, a moſt violent conteſt hap- 
pened between the civil and eccleſiaſtical power, at 
Mexico. A man convicted of a multitude of crimes, 
ought impunity for all his enormities at the foot of 
the altars. The viceroy Gelves cauſed him to be 


dragged from thence. This act of neceſſary juſtice 


was conftrued into an outrage againſt the divinity. 
The thunder of excommunication was immediately 
dent forth; and the people roſe. The regular and 
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B O © K ſecular clergy took up arms. The palace of the com, 
Wor odlf mander was burnt ; his guards, friends, and partizang 
were put to the ſword. He himſelf was put in irons 
and ſent to Europe, with ſeventy gentlemen who had 
not been afraid to eſpouſe his cauſe. The archbiſhop, 
who was the author of all theſe calamities, and whoſe 
vengeance was not yet ſatisfied, purſued his victim, 
with the wiſh and defire of ſacrificing him. The court, 
after having heſitated for ſome time, decided at length 
in favour of fanaticiſm. The defender of the rights of 
the throne, and of order, was condemned to total ob. 
livion ; and his ſucceſſor was authoriſed ſolemnly to 
conſecrate all the notions of ſuperſtition, and particu. 

larly the ſuperſtition of aſylums. 

Ihe word aſylum taken in its full extent, might 
ſignify any place, privilege, or diſtinction, that pro- 
tects a criminal from the impartial exerciſe of juſtice. 
For what is the claim that weakens and ſuſpends the 
authority of the law? An aſylum. What is the place 
of confinement that withdraws the guilty from the 
priſon common to all malefactors? An aſylum. What M' 
is a retreat where the creditor cannot go and ſeize up. M* 
his fraudulent debtor? An aſylum. What is a di. 
ſtrict where one may exerciſe all the functions of ſo. M' 
ciety without authority, and in a country where all MW" 
the reſt of the citizens cannot obtain that privilege 

without a premium? An aſylum. What is a tribu- WM * 
nal to which one may appeal from a definitive ſen- 
tence pronounced by another, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the laſt reſort of the law? An aſylum. What is an 
excluſive privilege, for whatever motive it may have 
been ſolicited and obtained? An aſylum. In an em- 
pire where the citizens partaking unequally of the 

advantages of ſociety, do not ſhare the burdens of it I 
in proportion to theſe advantages, what are the dit- 
ferent diſtinctions that relieve ſome at the expence of 
others? They are aſylums. 

The aſylums of the tyrant, of the prieſt, of the 
ſtateſman, of the nobleman, of the contractor, and 
of the merchapt, are well known; and I could name W* 
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tion is there indeed of ſociety that hath not a protec- * , 
tion for a certain number of malverſations, which it cos 
may commit with impunity. 
The moſt dangerous of aſylums, however, is not 
that into which a man may make his eſcape, but that 
which he carries about with him, that which accom- 
panies and inveſts the guilty perſon, which ferves 
him as a ſhield, and which forms between him and 
me an encloſure i in the centre of which he ſtands, and 
from whence he may inſult me, while puniſhment 
cannot reach him. Such are the eccleſiaſtical habit 
and character. Both the one and the other were 
formerly a ſort of aſylum, where the impunity of the 
moſt flagitious crimes was almoſt aſſured. Is this pri- 
ſilege entirely aboliſhed ? We have frequently ſeen 
monks and prieſts thrown into prifon ; but we ſcarce 
have ever ſeen any of them taken out from thence 
to be conveyed to the public place of execution. 
What! becauſe a man is obliged by his profeſſion 
to have a peculiar ſanity of manners, ſhall he ob- 
tain privileges, and be treated with a commiſeration 
that ſhall be refuſed to the criminal who is not bound 
by the ſame obligations? If it be urged, that there 
s a reſpect due to his functions, to his cloth, and to 
his character; we ſhall anſwer, that juſtice is equally 
and without diſtinction due to every citizen. If the 
word of the law be not moved indifcriminately in 
every direction; if it ſhould be unſteady ;-or if it 
ſhould be raiſed or lowered in favour of any one it 
nay meet with in its paſſage, that ſociety is not well 
regulated, There exiſts in it, under another name, 
and under another form, a deteſtable privilege, a 
protection denied to ſome and reſerved for others. 
But theſe kinds of aſylum, though generally con- 
tary to the proſperity of ſocieties, ſhall not here en- 
gage our attention. We ſhall only ſpeak of thofe 
which temples or places of divine worſhip have af- 
forded, and ſtill continue to afford, in ſeveral parts 
ot the globe, [ 
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BOOK Theſe places of refuge were known to the ancients: 
in Greece, when that country was ſtill but half ci— 
vilized, it was thought that tyranny could not be re. 
ſtrained otherwiſe than by religion. The ſtatues of 
Hercules, of Theſeus, and of Pirithoũs, ſeemed well M 
calculated to inſpire villains with terror, when they M 
had no longer the vengeance of theſe heroes to dread, M 
But as ſoon as the aſylum, inſtituted in favour of in- 
nocence, ſerved only for the preſervation of the guil. 
ty, and was made ſubſervient either to the intereſts 
or vanity of thoſe who granted the protection, theſe 
places of retreat were aboliſhed. . | 
Other people, in imitation of the Greeks, eſtabliſh- M' 
ed e aſylums. But the citizen uſed to put himſelf un- 
der the protection of the gods, merely to avoid the 
armed hand that purſued him. There, he called up- 
on the law, and ſummoned the people to his afliſt- 
ance. His fellow. citizens, together with the magi- 
ſtrate, drew near, and the man was examined before 
them. If it was found that he had abuſed the 
aſylum, he received a double puniſhment ; one for 
the crime he had committed, the other for having 
profaned the place in which he had taken refuge. 
When Romulus wanted to people his city, he made 
an aſylum of it ; and ſome temples, in the times of} 
the republic, were devoted to this purpoſe. After 
the death of Julius Cæſar, the triumvirate made an 
aſylum of his chapel. In after ages, the ſervility of 
the people frequently erected the ſtatues of tyrants 
into-places of refuge. From thence 1t was that the 
ſlave inſulted his maſter; and that the diſturber of 
public tranquillity ſtirred up the populace againli ' 
good men. 

This horrible inſtitution of barbariſm and paganiſm 
occaſioned inexpreſſible evils; when Chriſtianity, a- 
icending the throne of the empire, did not ſcru- 
ple to adopt and even to extend it. The conle- 
quences of this eccleſiaſtical policy were ſoon ſevere- 
ly felt. The laws loſt their authority, and the order £ 
of ſociety was ſubverted. The magiſtrate then at- 
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tncked theſe aiylums with courage; the prieſt de- B O O R 
ended them with obſtinacy. A warm conteſt was V. 
carried on for many centuries with great animoſity. N 
of The party that prevailed under the reign of a firm 
ell M prince, was depreſſed under that of a ſuperſtitious 
one. Sometimes this aſylum was general, and ſome- 
id umes was under reſtrictions. It was annihilated at 
one period, and reſtored at another. 

In an inſtitution ſo evidently contrary to natural 
. quity, to civil law, to the ſanctity of religion, to the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, and to the good order of ſociety, 
the circumſtances that ſhould naturally tend moſt to 
q. W:ltonith us are, its duration, the diverſity of the ob- 
jets of the edicts of the emperors, the contradiction 
he ek the canons, and the obſtinacy of ſeveral biſhops; but 
more eſpecially the extravagant abſurdity of the law- 
l. ers, in determining, with preciſion, the extent of the 
aylum, according to the ſize or title of the reſpective 
churches. If it was a great church, the aſylum was 
he vo extend a certain number of feet beyond its circum- 
ference ; if a ſmall church, it was to be leſs exten- 
ive, and ſtill leſs if it was a chapel : the protection 
was the ſame, whether the church were conſecrated 
de or not. 8 

of W |t is very extraordinary, that in a long ſucceſſion 
ter If generations, not one monarch, not one eccleſiaſ- 
an ic. not one magiſtrate, not even one ſingle man 

or bould have reminded his cotemporaries of the bright 
nts Mays of Chriſtianity. Formerly, he might have ſaid 
the Mi them, the finner was detained for years at the gate 

of Wit the temple, where he expiated his fault, expoſed 
inſt Io the injuries of the air, in the preſence of all his 
brethren, and of all the citizens. He was not allow- 
iſm ed to enter the church, except by degrees; nor to 
a- M#proach the ſanctuary, but in proportion as his pe- 
ru-ance drew near to an end. And in our days, a vil- 
iſe. Ian, an extortioner, a thief, and an aſſaſſin covered 
A rith blood, not only finds the gates of our temples 
der open to him, but alſo meets with protection, impuni— 
at-, food, and ſecurity. 2 
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82 K But if the aſſaſſin had plunged his dagger into the 
oy brealt of a citizen, even upon the ſteps of the altar, | 
what muſt be done in that caſe ? Shall the place of 
the bloody ſcene become his aſylum? This would 
certainly be a privilege very convenient for criminals, 
. Why ſhould they murder in the ſtreets, in the houſes, 
or upon the highways, where they may be ſeized? 
ſhould they not rather chooſe to aſſaſſinate in the 
churches? There never was a more diſguſting inſtance | 
of the contempt of the laws, and of the ambition | 
of the clergy, than this immunity granted by the 
churches. It was reſerved to ſuperſtition to make the | 
Supreme Being, in this world, the protector of the 
ſame crimes which he puniſhes in another with eter- 
nal ſufferings. Let us hope that the extremity of the | 
evil will point out more ſenſibly the neceſſity of the 
remedy. = | 
This fortunate revolution will be brought about | 
later at other places than at Mexico, where the peo- 
ple are plunged in a ſtate of ſtill more profound 1gno- | 
rance than in the other regions ſubject to Caſtile, In 
1732, the conſpiring elements ſwallowed up one of | 
the richeſt fleets that had ever been diſpatched from 
this opulent part of the New World. Univerſal deſ- 
pair prevailed in the two hemiſpheres. Amongſt | 
people plunged in ſuperſtition, all events are miracu- | 
lous; and the anger of Heaven was generally conli- 
dered as the ſole cauſe of this great diſaſter, which 
might very poſſibly have been brought about by the | 
inexperience of the pilot, or by other cauſes equally | 
natural. An Auto da fe appeared to be the ſureſt me- 
thod of recovering the divine favour; and thirty- | 
eight wretched people periſhed in the flames, the 
victims of ſo deplorable an infatuation. 
Methinks I am preſent at this horrible expiation. 
I behold it, and exclaim ; Stop, execrable mon- 
* ſters! What connection is there between the cala- 
* mity you have experienced and the pretended or 
real crime of thoſe whom you detain in your pri- 
* ſons? If they entertain opinions which render them 
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e odious to the Almighty, it belongs to him to cruſh B Oo O K 
r. them with his thunder. He hath borne with them  ** . 
1; for a great number of years, and ſtill continues to 
d © bear with them, and yet you torment them. If it 
s. were his will to condemn them to eternal puniſh- 
$, ments on the terrible day of his vengeance, does 
it belong to you to accelerate their chaſtiſement ! 
c MW © Why ſhould you deprive them of the inſtant of re- 
e © pentance, which perhaps awaits them, in the de- 
n MW © cline of life, in the hour of danger, or the period 
« of ſickneſs? But infamous wretches as ye are, dil- 
« ſolute prieſts, and libidinous monks, were not your 
* crimes ſufficient to ſtir up the anger of Heaven? 
Correct yourſelves ; proſtrate yourſelves at the foot 
of the altars, cover yourſelves with ſackcloth and 
' aſhes ; implore the mercy of the Moft High, rather 
than employ yourſelves in leading to the ſtake a 
number of innocent perſons, whole death, far from 
' wiping away your crimes, will only increaſe the 
number of them, by thirty-eight more, for which 
vou will never be forgiven. To appeaſe the Deity, ye 
burn mankind ! Are ye worſhippers of Moloch ? But 
ye hear me not; and the unfortunate victims of your 
ſuperſtitious cruelty are already caſt into the flames. 
Soon after this, the New Mexico, which was bor- 
dering and dependent upon the Old, was afflicted 
with a calamity of another kind. This vaſt region, 
ſituated, for the moſt part, under the temperate zone, 
was for a time unknown to the ravagers of America. 
The miſſionary Ruys firſt penetrated into it in 1580. 
He was ſoon after followed by the captain Eſpajo, 
and, laſtly, by John d'Onaſte; who by a ſeries of 
labours begun in 1599, and terminated 1 in 1617, ſuc- 
ceeded in opening ſome mines, in multiplying cattle 
n. W ind means of ſubſiſtence, and in ſettling firmly the 
n- Spaniſh dominion. The order he had eſtabliſhed was 
la- diſturbed in 1652 by civil commotions. In the courſe 
or MW of theſe animoſities, Roſas the commandant was al\- 
i- ſaſſinated; and his friends, who attempted to avenge 
em WF is death, periſhed after him, Thele acts of violence 
Vol. II. | 24 
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418 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O K continued tlll the tardy arrival of Pagnaloſſe. This 
oh intrepid and ſevere commander had almoſt ſtifled the 
rebellion, when, in a tranſport of juſt indignation, he 

gave a blow to a turbulent monk, who was ſpeaking 
to him in an inſolent manner, and even dared to 
threaten him. The prieſts, who were maſters of the 
country, immediately ſeized upon his perſon. He 
was excommunicated, delivered up to the inquiſition, 
and ſentenced to conſiderable fines. In vain did he 
urge the court to avenge the royal authority inſulted 
in his perſon; the influence of his enemies prevailed | 
over his ſolicitations. Their rage and their power 
made him even apprehend a more fatal deſtiny ; and 
in order to avoid their daggers, and to withdraw him- | 
ſelf from their intrigues, he took refuge in England, 
abandoning the reins of government to whoever | 
would or could get hold of them. His flight plung- 
ed the province into freſh misfortunes ; and it was 
nat till after ten years of anarchy and carnage, that 
every thing was brought again into order and ſub- 
jection. : | - | 1 
Can any thing be more abſurd than this authority 
of the monks in America? They are a ſet of men 
i without knowledge and without principles; their in- 
- þ dependence tramples upon their inſtitutions, and 
C makes them regardleſs of their vows; their condu& © 
|; is ſcandalous, their houſes are ſo many places of evil 
þ& refort, and their tribunals of penance ſo many trad- 
ing ſhops. From thence it is, that for a piece of mo- 
f ney they quiet the conſcience of the villain ; from 
| thence it is, that they inſinuate corruption into inno- 
cent minds, and that they ſeduce women and girls 
1 into debauchery : they are a ſet of ſimoniſts, who 
x make a public traffic of holy things. The Chriſti- 
anity they teach, is defiled with all ſorts of abſurdi- 
ties. Greedy of inheritancy, they defraud, rob, and 
perjure themſelves. They degrade the magiſtrates, * 
and thwart them in their operations. There are no 
crimes which they cannot commit with impunity. 
q They inſpire the people with a ſpirit of rebellion. 
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They are ſo many encouragers of ſuperſtition, and B o O k 
the cauſe of all the troubles that have agitated theſe V.. 
diſtant regions. As long as they exiſt there they will 
keep up anarchy, from the confidence, as blind as it 
is unlimited, which they have obtained of the peo- 
ple, and from the puſillanimity with which they have 
inſpired the depolitaries of the authority, whom they 
diſpoſe of at pleaſure by their intrigues. Let us there- 
fore inquire of what great utility they are. Are they 
informers? A wiſe adminiſtration hath no need of 
them. Are they to be managed as a counterpoiſe 
to the power of the viceroy ? This is an idle appre- 
henſion. Are they tributaries of the great? This is 
an evil that muſt be put a ſtop to. Under whatever 
aſpect we conſider matters, the monks are a ſet of 
wretches, who ſcandalize and diſturb Mexico too 
much to be allowed to remain there any longer. 

Subjection and order were again diſturbed, and 
more generally ſo in 1593, by a law which forbade 
the Indians the uſe of ſtrong liquors. This prohi- 
bition could not have for its object the liquors of Eu- 
rope, which were neceſſarily too high priced ever to 
be uſed by men living in a conſtant ſtate of oppreſ- 
fon, and inceſſantly ſtripped of their property. It 
was only from the palm wine that the government 
endeavoured to wean them. 

This liquor is drawn from a plant known at Mexi- 
co by the name of maguey, and reſembling the aloes 
in its form. Its leaves, collected about the neck of 
the root, are thick, pulpous, almoſt ftraight, ſeveral 
feet in length, hollowed in the form of a gutter, 
thorny on the back, and terminated by a very iharp 
point. The ſtem, which riſes out of this tuft, aſcends 
to twice its height, and bears upon its branching top 
yellowiſh flowers. Their calix, with fix diviſions, is 
charged with an equal number of ſtamina. It ad- 
heres at the bottom to the piſtil, which, together 
with it, becomes a capſula with three cells filled with 
ſeeds, The maguey grows in every part of Mexico, 
and is eaſily multiplied from flips. N. are made 
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BOOKof it Its ſeveral parts have each of them their utili- 
ty. The roots are employed for cordage ; the ſtems 


furniſh wood ; the points of the leaves ſerve for 
nails, or needles; and even the leaves themſelves 
are fit for thatching the roofs; and a thread is pro- 
duced from them fit for the manufacture of various 
looms. 8 

But the moſt eſteemed produce of the maguey is a 
fweet and clear water, which is collected by means 
of a hole made with an inſtrument in the middle of 
the tuft, after the ſhoots and the inward leaves are 


removed. This hole, which is three or four inches 


deep, is filled and emptied every day ; and the liquor 
continues running in this manner for a whole year, 


ſometimes even for eighteen months. This liquor, | 


when inſpiſſated, forms a real ſugar; but when mix- 


ed with ſpring water, and laid by in vaſes, it acquires, 


after having termented four or five days, the ſharp- 
neſs of cyder, and almoſt the ſame kind of taſte. If 
orange or lemon peel be added to-it, it becomes in- 
toxicating. This property renders it ſtill more agree- 


able to the Mexicans, who not being able to conſole | 
themſelves for the loſs of their liberty, endeavour to | 


forget the humiliating ſtate of their ſlavery. Accord- 
ingly, the attention of the Indians is continually turn- 
ed towards the houſes where this liquor is diſtributed. 
They paſs whole days and weeks there; they leave 


the fubſiſtence of their families in them, and very fre- 


quently the few clothes they have. 


The Spaniſh miniſtry, informed of theſe exceſſes, 


wiſhed to put a ſtop to them ; but did not ſet about it in 
a proper manner. Inſtead of bringing back the peo- 
ple to good morals by paternal cares, and by the moſt 
effectual mode of inſtruction, they had recourſe to the 
fatal expedient of prohibitions. The minds of men 


grew heated, ſeditions were multiphed, and acts of 


vollence repeated, from one extremity of the empire 
to the other. The government was obliged to give 
way; and withdrew theſe prohibitive acts: but to 
indemnify itſelf for the ſacrifice of its authority, taxes 
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were laid upon this liquor, which bring in annually to B 0 SY 
the treaſury eleven or twelve thouſand livres from — 


4581. 6s. 8d. to 5 ol. 

Five and twenty or thirty years after this, a new 
ſcene of a particular kind was opened at Mexico. In 
this important poſſeſſion, the police was ſo much ne- 
glected, that all the roads were ſeized upon by a numer- 
ous band of robbers. No citizen could venture to go 
out of his houſe without a paſſport from the chiefs of 
theſe banditti. Whether from careleſſneſs, weakneſs, 
or corruption, the magiſtrate took no meaſures to put 
an end to ſo great a calamity, At length, the court 
of Madrid, rouſed by the clamours of a whole na- 
tion, committed the care of the public ſecurity to 
Velaſques. This equitable, firm, and ſtrict man, in- 
dependent of the tribunals and the Viceroy, ſucceeded 


at length in re-eſtabliſhing order, and fixing it upon 


ſo firm a baſis, that it hath never ſince been ſhaken. 

A war undertaken againſt the people of Cinaloa, 
Sonora, and New Navarre, hath been the laſt remark- 
able event that hath diſturbed the empire. Theſe 
provinces, ſituated between Old and New Mexico, 
did not make a part of Montezuma's dominions. It 
was not till 1540, that the devaſtators of the New 
World penetrated into them, under the command of 
Vaſques Coronado. They found there ſome petty 
nations, who, upon the borders of the ſea, lived by 
ſiſhing, and in the inland parts upon the produce of 
the chaſe ; and who, when theſe means of ſubſiſtence 
tailed them, had no other reſource than in the ſpon- 
taneous productions of nature. In theſe diſtricts, nei- 
ther clothing nor huts were in uſe. Branches of trees 
to ſhade them from the heats of a burning ſun ; , and 
reeds tied together to ſhelter them from the torrents 
of rain : theſe were the only contrivances thought of 
by the inhabitants to guard againſt the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons. During the ſevereſt froſts they ſlept 
in the open air, round the fires which they had 
kindled. 

This country, in appearance ſo poor, contained 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 0 9 > K mines which ſome Spaniards undertook to work, 


They were found to yield plentifully ; and yet the 


greedy proprietors of them did not enrich themſelyes, 


As it was neceſſary to bring from Vera Crux, upon 
the back of mules, through a difficult and dangerous 
road of ſix or ſeven hundred leagues, the quickſilver, 


the ſtuffs, and moſt of the articles required for ſub- 


ſiſtence and for the labours, all theſe objects, when 
they arrived at the ſpot. had increaſed fo much in 
value, that the moſt fortunate undertaking ſcarce 


| furniſhed a ſufficiency to pay for them. 


It became neceſſary to abandon the whole, or to 
take other meaſures; the laſt of theſe ſchemes was 
reſolved upon. The Jeſuit Ferdinand Conſang was 
commiſſioned, in 1746, to reconnoitre the gulf of 


California, which borders theſe immenſe regions, 
After this navigation, conducted with {kill, the Court 


of Madrid became acquainted with the coaſts of the 


continent, with the harbours that nature has formed 
there, with the ſandy and arid places that are not | 


ſuſceptible of cultivation, and with the rivers, which, 
by the fertility they diffuſe along their borders, in- 
vite to the eftabliſhing of colonies in thoſe parts. 
Nothing, in future, could prevent the ſhips that fail- 
ed out of Acapulco, from entering the Vermeil Sea; 
from conveying with eaſe into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, miſſionaries, troops, miners, proviſions, mer- 


chandiſe, and every thing that was wanted for the 


colonies, and from returning laden with metals. 

In the meanwhile, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary 
previouſly to gain over the natives of the country by 
acts of humanity, or to ſubdue them by force of arms. 
But how was it poſſible to conciliate men who were 


to be uſed as beaſts of burden, or to be buried alive 


within the bowels of the earth ? Accordingly, the 
government reſolved upon force ; and war was de- 
ferred only from the incapacity in an exhauſted trea- 
ſury to bear the expence of it. At length, in 1768. 
a credit of twelve hundred thouſand livres [ 50,0001. 
was found, and hoſtilities commenced. Some hordes 
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{ame form through the provinces of Coſta Rieca, Ni- 
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of ſavages ſubmitted after a trifling reſiſtance. ThisB O O K 
was not the caſe with the Aplachians, the moſt war- RD 
like of theſe nations, and the moſt eager for indepen- 
dence. They were purſued without intermiſſion for 
three years, with a view of exterminating them. Great 
God! what an idea! To exterminate men! Could 
we ſay otherwiſe of wolves? Exterminate them, and 
for what? Becauſe they were a high-minded people, 
and were ſenſible of the natural right they had to 
liberty; becauſe they diſdained to be ſlaves. And 
yet we call ourſelves civilized people, and Chriſtians. 
The diſtance of both the ancient and new con- 
queſts from the centre of authority, gave reaſon to 
think that they would be in a languid ſtate, till they 
ſhould be furniſhed with an independent adminiſtra- 
tion. A particular commander was therefore given 


to them, who, with a title leſs pompous than that of 


Viceroy of New Spain, enjoyed the ſame preroga- 
tives. | 
We muſt now examine to what degree of proſpe- Progreſs of 
rity Mexico hath riſen, notwithſtanding the enormous gar the poo 
loſſes it has experienced from foreign enemies, and 2 
notwithſtanding the domeſtic troubles with which ie 
hath ſo frequently been agitated. 

The largeſt of the Cordeleirias mountains, after 
having croſſed all South America, becomes lower and 


narrower in the iſthmus of Panama; continues in the 


caragua, and Guatimala ; ſpreads itſelf and rites again 
throughout the reſt of Mexico, but without ever ap- 
proaching to that prodigious height which it hath in 
Peru. This alteration is more particularly remark- 
able towards the South Sea. The ſhores here are 
extremely deep, and no bottom is to be found except 
very near the land; while in the Northern Sea, it 
is found at a great diſtance from the continent. Ac- 
cordingly, the roads are as good and as frequent in 
the firſt of theſe ſeas, as they are {ſcarce and bad in 
the other. 

The climate of 4 a region ſituated almoſt entirely in 
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EE Sx the torrid zone, 1s alternately damp and hot. Theſe 
—— Variations are more perceptible and more common in 


the low, marſhy, woody, and uncultivated diſtricts 
of the Eaſt, than in thoſe parts of the empire, which 
beneficent nature hath treated more favourably. _ 
The quality of the ſoil is alſo very different. Some- 
times it is barren, ſometimes fertile, according as it is 
mountainous, level, or ſunk under the waters. 

No ſooner were the Spaniards maſters of this opu- 
lent and immenſe country, than they haftened to 
build cities upon it, in thoſe places which appeared 
to them beſt calculated for the maintenance of their 
authority, and in thoſe which promiſed them greater 


advantages from their conqueſt. Such of the Euro- 


peans as choſe to fix there, obtained a ſufficient ex- 


tent of territory; but they were obliged to ſearch | 


for planters, whom the law did not allow them. 


Another arrangement of things was obſerved in the 


country places. They were moſt of them diſtribut- 


ed to the conquerors in reward of their blood or their | 
ſervices. The extent of theſe domains, which were | 
only granted for two or three generations, was pro- 


portioned to rank and favour. A greater or leſs num- 
ber of Mexicans were attached to them as vaſlals. 


Cortez had three and twenty thouſand of them in | 
the provinces of Mexico, Tlaſcala, Mechoacan, and 
Oxaca, but with this diſtinction, that they were to 
belong to his family in perpetuity. Oppreſſion muſt | 


have been leſs ſevere in theſe hereditary poſlefſions 
than in the reft of the empire, ſince in 1746 fifteen 
thouſand nine hundred and forty Indians were {till 
reckoned there, with eighteen hundred Spaniards, 


Meſtees, or Mulatroes, and ſixteen hundred nete 


ſla ves. 


The country had none of the animals neceſſary for | 


the ſubſiſtence of its new inhabitants, for plowing 


the lands and for the other wants inſeparable from a | 
mixed ſociety. Theſe things were all brought from | 
the iſlands already ſubjected to Caſtile, which had 


themſelves lately received them from our hemiſphere. 
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they all of them degenerated ; and how indeed was 
it poſſible, that they thouid not have experienced 
yery evident alterations, when they were weakened 
by crofling the ſeas, deprived of their ordinary food, 
and given up to the hands of perſons who were 1n- 
capable of rearing and taking care of them? The 
ſheep were the molt materially affected. Mendoza 
had ſome rams brought from Spain in order to renew 
the degenerated race; and {ſince that period, the 
fleeces have been found of a ſufficient good quality 
to ſupply materials for confiderable manufactures, _ 

The multiplication of the cattie brought on a great 
increaſe in the cultures. To the maize, which had al- 


ways been the principal food of the Mexicans, the 


grains of our countries were added. At firſt they 


did not thrive. The ſeeds of them, thrown at ha- 


zard among the briars, did not at firit yield any thing 
but thick and barren weeds. A vegetation too ra- 


bid, and too vigorous, did not allow them time to 


ripen, Nor even to form themſelves : but this ſuper- 
abundance of juices gradually diminithed ; and at 
length moſt of our ſeeds, vegetables, and fruits, were 
ſeen to proſper. If the vine and the olive tree were 
not naturalized in this part of the New World, this 
was owing to the prohibition of government, which 


intended to leave a mart open for the productions of 


the mother country. Perhaps the ſoil and the cli- 


mate would themſelves have rejected theſe precious 


plants; at leaſt we have an authority for thinking 
ſo, when we ſee that the experiments which the Je- 
juits and the heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, 
about the year 1706, were not ſucceſsful, and that 
thoſe which have been ſince made, have not been 
much more ſo. 

Cotton, tobacco, cocoa, ſugar, and ſome other 
productions, were in general proſperous: but for 
want of hands or induſtry, theſe articles were con- 
ined £ to an 3 inland circulation. There 1s nothing buy, 
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' BOOK jalap, vanilla, indigo, and cohineal, which conſtitutes 
the trade of New Spain with other nations, 
Of the cul. Jalap is one of the purgatives of moſt frequent uſe | 
— of Ja- in medicine. It derives its name from the town of 
f Xalapa, in the environs of which it grows plentifully. 
Its root, which is the only part in uſe, is tuberoſe, 
large, lengthened out into the form of a French tur. | 
nip, white on the inſide, and full of a milky juice, 
The plant which it produces, hath been for a long 
time unknown. At preſent, we are informed, that 
it is a ſpecies of convolvulus, reſembling in its ap. 
pearance that of our hedges. Its ſtem is climbing, 
angular, and covered with a flight down. Its leaves, 
alternately diſpoſed, are rather large, downy on the 
upper ſide, and wrinkled on the under, and marked 
with ſeven coſtæ: they are ſometimes entire and cor- | 
diform, ſometimes divided into ſeveral lobes, more or 
leſs diſtinct. The flowers, which grow in cluſters 
along the ſtem, have a calix, acorn-like at its baſe, 
deeply divided into five parts, and accompanied with 
two flowery leaves. The corolla, which is large and m 
campaniform, whitiſh on the outſide, and of a dark pi 
purple within, ſupports five white ſtamina of unequal It 
length. The german, which is placed in the middle, BY ,, 
and ſurmounted with a ſingle ftyle, becomes, as it tl 
ripens, a round capſula, encloſing in a ſingle cell four 
ſeeds of a red colour, and very hairy. - 
This plant is not only found in the neighbourhood ee 
of Xalapa, but alſo among the ſands of Vera-Crux. Ie 
It is eaſily cultivated. The weight of the roots is ci 
from twelve to twenty pounds. They are cut into fp 
ſlices, in order to dry them. They then acquire a MY 
brown colour, and a reſinous appearance. The taſte BY ., 
of them is rather acrid, and excites a nauſea, The ti 
beſt jalap is cloſe, reſinous, brown, not eaſily bro- tt 
ken, and inflammable, It is given only in ſmall i & 
doſes, becauſe it is an active and violent purgative. IF 1; 
Its reſinous extract, made with ſpirit of wine, is em- 
ployed for the ſame purpoſes, but with ſtill greater IF 1 
Caution. There are feven thouſand five hundred 7 
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quintals of this root conſumed annually in Europe, B 0 0K { 
which colt 972,000 livres [40,54Ll. 138. 4d.]. , 7 
The vanilla is a plant which, like the ivy, grows of the cul- 
to the trees it meets with, covers them almolt entirely, n — 2 
and raiſes itſelf by their aid. Its ſtem, of the thick- 
neſs of the little finger, is greeniſh, fleſhy, almoſt 
cylindrical, knotty at intervals, and ſarmentoſe, as 
that of the vine. Each knot is furniſhed with an al- 
ternate leaf, rather thick, of an oval ſhape, eight 
inches long and three broad. It alſo puſhes forth | 
roots, which, penetrating the barks of the trees, ex- a 
nas a ſufficient degree of nouriſhment from them i 
to ſupport the plant for ſome time in vigour, when 
by accident the bottom of the ſtem happens to be h 
damaged, or even ſeparated from the principal root. f 
This ſtem, when grown to a certain height, branches { 
out, ſpreads ſideways, and is covered with cluſters of 
flowers, rather large, white on the infide, and green- 
ih without. Five of the diviſions of their calix are 
ng, narrow, and undulated. The fixth, which is 
* BY nore internal, appears in the form of a horn. The 
piſtil, which they crown, ſupports a ſingle ſtamina. 
lt becomes, as it ripens, a fleſhy fruit, formed like a 
„pod, of ſeven or eight inches long, which opens into 
t three valves loaded with ſmall ſeeds. 
This plant grows naturally in uncultivated lands 
that are always damp, ſometimes under water, and 
covered with large trees; from whence it may be in- 
+ BY (ferred, that ſuch a kind of ſoil is the fitteſt for its 
cultivation. In order to multiply it, it is ſufficient to 
plant at the foot of the trees ſome branches or twigs, 
which take root and riſe up in a ſhort time. Some 
J cultivators, in order to preſeve their plants from rot- 
ting, prefer the faſtening of them to trees, even at 
the height of a foot from the ground. Theſe plants 
ſoon throw out filaments, which deſcending in a ſtraight 
J line, penetrate into the earth, and form roots there. 
The ſeaſon for gathering the pods begins towards 
tne end of September, and laſts about three months. 
The aromatic that is peculiar to them cannot be ob- | 
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BO O E tained without preparation. This preparation con- 
fiſts in threading ſeveral pods, and dipping them for 
a moment in a caldron of boiling water to whiten 
them. They are afterwards ſuſpended in a place ex. | 


VI. 


— 
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poſed to the open air and to the rays of the ſun. A 


thick and plentiful liquor then diſtils from their extre. | 
mity, the exit of which is facilitated by a ſlight pref. | 


ſure, repeated two or three times in the courſe of the 


day. In order to retard the drying, which ought to 


go on ſlowly, they are rubbed over at ſeveral different 


times with oil, which preſerves their ſuppleneſs, and | 


keeps them from inſets. They are allo tied round 


with a cotton thread to prevent them from opening. | 
When they are ſufficiently dried, they are rubbed in 
hands anointed with oil, and they are put into a pot 


that is varniſhed, in order to keep them freſh. 


This is all that is known of the vanilla, which is , 


particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate ; the 


uſe of which has paſſed from the Mexicans to the 


Spaniards, and from them to other nations; and even 


this information, which we have obtained concerning 


it, is entirely modern, and owing to a French natu- 
raliſt. It is not poſſible, that the maſters of this part 
of the New World, notwithſtanding the indifference 
they have hitherto ſhown for the hiſtory of nature, | 


Of the cul- 
ture of the 
Indigo tree. 


ſhould not have better information upon this matter. 


If they have not communicated it, it is becauſe they 
have been deſirous of reſerving this production ex- 
cluſively to themſelves, although only fifty quintals | 
of it are annually brought to Europe, where they 


are not ſold for more than 431,568 livres [I 7, 982l. J. 


The time will come when this matter ſhall be brought | 


to light, and then the vanilla will be as generally 
known as the indigo is at preſent. 


The indigo tree is a ſtraight and rather buſhy plant. | 
From its root ariſes a ligneous brittle ſtem, of the 


heizht of two feet, branching from the beginning, 
white on the inſide, and covered with a greyiſh bark. 
The leaves are alternate, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall 


leaves diſpoſed in two rows along a common coſts, 


all 
ta, 
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xhich is terminated by a ſingle foliolum, and Sami BOOK 
Jed at its baſis with two ſmall membranes which are _ , 


called ſtipulæ. At the extremity of each branch ariſe 
cluſters of reddiſh, papilionaceous flowers, rather ſmall, 
and compoſed of a number of petals. The ſtamina, 
to the number of ſix, and the piſtil, ſurmounted with 
a fingle ſtyle, are arranged as they are in moſt of the 
herbaceous flowers. The piſtil is changed into a 
mall rounded pod, ſlightly curved, one inch in length, 
ind a line and a half in breadth, full of cylindrical, 
ſhining, and browniſh ſeeds. 

This plant requires a light ſoil, well tilled, and 
never deluged with water. For this reaſon, ſpots 
are preferred which are ſloping, becauſe this poſi- 


ion preſerves the indigo plant from the ſtagnation of 


the rain, which might deſtroy it, and from inunda- 


is tons, that might cover it with a prejudicial ſlime. 


Low and flat grounds may alſo be employed for this 
culture, if channels and ditches are made to draw off 
the waters, and if care be taken to plant them only 
iter the rainy feaſon, which often occaſions over- 
lowings. The ſeed is fown in little furrows made by 
the hoe, two or three inches in depth, at the di- 


tance of a foot from each other, and in as ſtraight a 
ine as poſſible. Continual attention is required to 


pluck up the weeds, which would ſoon choke the 
plant. Though it may be ſown in all ſeaſons, the 
Ming is commonly preferred. Moiſture cauſes this 
vant to ſhoot above the ſurface in three or four days. 
t is ripe at the end of two months. When it begins 


% flower, it is cut with pruning-knives ; and cut 


ain at the end of every fix weeks, if the weather 
be a little rainy. It laſts about two years, after which 
term it degenerates ; it 1s then plucked up, and plant- 


cd afreſh. 
As this plant ſoon exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it does 


not abſorb a. ſufficient quantity of air and dew to 


noiſten the earth, it is of advantage to the planter 
o have a vaſt ſpace which may remain covered with 


trees, till it becomes neceſſary to fell them, in order 


. 
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Bo o x to make room for the indigo; tor trees are to be co. 
VI. 


air reciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 


are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the ſap aſcends 


to it in dew what it loſes in ſap. It is in order to 


are no trees to preſerve the fields in a proper ſtate for 


freſhneſs of the earth, while the leaves, when burnt, 


they are ſurrounded by an inſect peculiar to theſe re 
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ſidered as ſyphons, by means of which the earth ang | 


and vegetating ſubſtance ; ſyphons, into which the 
vapours and the juices being alternately drawn up, 


by the roots to the branches, the leaves draw in the 
air and vapours, which circulating through the fibres 
of the tree deſcend again into the earth, and reſtore 


maintain this reciprocal influence, that when there 


the ſowing of indigo, it is cuſtomary to cover thoſe 
which are exhauſted by this plant with potatoes or li. 
anes, the creeping branches of which preſerve the 
renew its fertility. Al 

Indigo is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſpecies, of which 
only two are cultivated : the true indigo, which is then 
fort we have been ſpeaking of, and the baſtard indi-Mn 
go, which differs from the former, in having a much; 
higher, more woody, and more durable ſtem ; in hav-WM: 
ing its foliola longer and narrower, its pods more. 
curved, and its ſeeds black. Though the firſt be ſold to 
at a higher price, it is uſually advantageous to culti- Ia 
vate the other; becauſe it is not fo frequently re- Ha 
newed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the pro- 
duce of which is, however, leſs, from an equal quan- 
tity. The firſt will grow in many different ſoils : the 
ſecond ſucceeds beſt in thoſe which are moſt expoſed 
to the rain. Both are liable to great accidents i 
their early ſtate. They are ſometimes burnt up b. 
the heat of the ſun, or choked by a web with whic 


gions. Sometimes the plant becomes dry, and is deMWhre, 


| ftroyed by another very common infect ; at othelMitt1, 
times, the leaves, which are the valuable part of the 


plant, are devoured in the ſpace of twenty-four. 
hours by caterpillars. This laſt misfortune, which; 
is but too common, hath given occaſion to the ſaying 
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i: M that the planters of indigo went to bed rich, and roſe B 00K 


id in the morning totally ruined. 


id This production ought to be gathered in with great 


ie © precaution, for fear of making the farina that lies on 
p, the leaves, and which is very valuable, fall off by 
ds WM ſhaking it. When gathered, it is thrown into the 
ie WI feeping vat, which is a large tub filled with water. 
es Here it undergoes a fermentation, which in twenty- 
re MW four hours at fartheſt is completed. A cock is then 
to MW turned, to let the water run into the ſecond tub, cal- 
led the mortar or pounding-tub. The ſteeping- vat 
s then cleaned out, that freſh plants may be thrown 


ruption. 
The water which hath run into the pounding-tub, 


done conſtitutes the dregs or blue ſubſtance that 18 
the object of this proceſs, and which muſt be ſepa- 
ated from the uſeleſs ſalt of the plant, becauſe this 
Wnakes the dregs ſwim on the ſurface. To effed this, 
Wile water is forcibly agitated with wooden buckets 
What are full of holes, and fixed to a long handle. 
this part of the proceſs requires the greateſt precau- 
tons, If the agitation be diſcontinued too ſoon, the 
art that is uſed in dying, not being ſufficiently ſe- 


land, the dye were to be agitated too long after the 


n-te complete ſeparation, the parts would be brought 
thefiovether again, and form a new combination; and 
(edMWbe ſalt re- acting on the dregs would excite a ſecond 


ſermentation, that would alter the dye, ſpoil its co- 
our, and make what is called burnt indigo. Theſe 
ecidents are prevented by a cloſe attention to the 
eaſt alterations that the dye undergoes, and by the 
recaution which the workmen take to draw out a 
ittle of it from time to time in a clean veſſel. When 
W'icy perceive that the coloured particles collect by 
eparating from the reſt of the liquor, they leave off 
nenglaking the buckets, in order to allow time to the blue 
ngWlregs to precipitate to the bottom of the tub, where 
2 


in; and thus the work is continued without inter- 


found impregnated with a very ſubtitle earth, which 


nrated from the ſalt, would be loſt. If, on the other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0 
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1.» 0 K they are left to ſettle till the water is quite clear, 


Holes made in the tub at differents heights are then 
opened one after another, and this uſeleſs water is let 
out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having ac- 
quired the conſiſtence of a thick muddy liquid, cocks 
are then opened, which draw it off into the ſettler. 
After it is {till more cleared of much ſuperfluous water 
in this third and laſt tub, it is drained into ſacks; 
from whence, when water no longer filters through 


the cloth, this matter, now become of a thicker con-! 


ſiſtence, is put into cheſts, where it entirely loſes its 
moiſture. At the end of three months the indigo is 


fit for ſale. 


It is uſed in waſhing to give a bluiſh colour to 
linen: painters alſo employ it in their water colours; 
and dyers cannot make fine blue without indigo. Thel 


ancients procured it from the Eaſt Indies; in modern 
times it has been tranſplanted into America. The 
cultivation of it, ſucceſſively attempted at different 


places, appears to be fixed at Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida, Louiſiana, San Domingo, and Mexico. This 
laſt ſort, which is the moſt eſteemed, is known by the 
name of Guatimala indigo, becauſe it grows upon the 


diſtrict of that famous city. The manner in whichf 


it is procured is worthy of remark. 

In theſe beautiful countries, where every eſtate i: 
from fifteen to twenty leagues in extent, a part 0 
this large ſpace is annually devoted to the culture of 
indigo. For this purpoſe it is ſufficient to burn the 
ſhrubs which cover the grounds, and careleſsly tc 
paſs the plough once over them. This is done in the 
month of March, a ſeaſon in which it very ſeldom 
rains in this delightful climate. A man on horſeback 
then ſcatters the ſeed of the plant, in the ſame man 
ner as we fow corn in Europe. No one then, pays 
any attention to this valuable production, till the 
time of gathering it. 

From hence it happens that the indigo grows | 
{ome places and not in others; and that the indige 
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which does not riſe, is frequently choked by the n 0 OK . 
weeds, from which it might have been preſerved by, 


pulling them up frequently. Accordingly, the. Spa- 
niards gather leſs indigo from an extent of three or 
four leagues, than other nations do from a few acres 
of land carefully managed ; and their indigo, though 
much ſuperior to any other, is not yet ſo perfect as it 
might be. Europe receives annually ſix thouſand 
quintals of it, which coſt 7,626,960 livres [317,790l.]: 

This proſperity would infallibly increaſe, if the 
court of Madrid were to enable the natives to culti- 
vate indigo on their own account. This perſonal in- 
tereſt, thus ſubſtituted to a foreign one, would ren- 
der them more active and more intelligent ; and it is 


E probable that the abundance and ſuperiority of the 


Mexican indigo, would in time exclude that of the 
other colonies from all the markets. 


The cochineal, to which we owe our beautiful of the cul: 
ſcarlet and purple colours, has not yet been found ture of the 


anywhere but in Mexico. I had aſſerted, from the 


ia, teſtimony even of the beſt writers, that the nature 


of this colour was not known before the beginning 
of this century, Upon ſearching into the originals, 
find, that Acoſta, in 1530, and Herrera, in 1601, 
had deſcribed it, as well as our modern naturaliſts. 
therefore retract, and wiſh I could have an oppor- 


tunity of doing the ſame with regard to many other 


things I have written of the Spaniards. 'The 1gno- 
rance of travellers, and the levity with which they 
conſider the productions of nature in all its kingdoms, 
is the reaſon that natural hiſtory is ſo full of falſities, 
which paſs from one work to another, and which are 
tranſmitted from age to age by authors who ſucceſ- 
lively copy each other. We ſcarce give ourſelves 
the trouble to examine what we think we are well 
acquainted with ; and thus it 1s, that after having 
propagated error, the teſtimonies which delay inqui- 
nes prolong the duration of it fill more. Another 
inconvenience ariſing from this is, that philoſophers 
loſe time, which is precious, in forming ſyſtems which 
Vol. II. e 
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B O O K impoſe upon us, till the pretended facts upon which 
e they were founded have been ſhown to be falſe. 
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The cochineal.is an infect of the ſize and form of 
a bug. The two ſexes are diſtinct as in moſt other 
animals. The female, fixed upon a point of the 
plant, almoſt from the firft inſtant of its birth, re- 
mains always attached to it by a kind of trunk, and 
preſents to the eye only an hemiſpherical cruſt, 
which covers all the other parts. This covering is 
changed twice in twenty-five days, and is ſprinkled 
over with a white and thick duſt, which is immiſci— 
ble with water. At this period, which 1s that of 
puberty, the male, which is much ſmaller, and more 
{lightly made, iſſues out of a farinaceous tube, by 
means of wings with which he is provided. He flut- 


ters over the immoveable females, and fixes upon | 


each of them. The ſame female is thus viſited: by 
ſeveral males, who periſh ſoon after fecundation. 


The bulk of the female viſibly enlarges, till a drop | 


of liquid, which eſcapes from under her, ſhows that 
the eggs, which are in great number, will ſoon make 
their appearance. The little inſects burſt their co- 
vering at the time of their birth, and ſoon ſpread 
themſelves over the plant, to chooſe a favourable ſpot 
to fix upon. They particularly endeavour to ſhelter 
themſelves from the eaſt wind. Accordingly, the 
ſhrub upon which they live, when viewed on that 
ſide, appears quite green, while upon the oppoſite 
ide, which the inſects have preferred, it is white. 

This ſhrub, which is known by the name of nopal, 
or Indian fig, is about five feet high. Its ſtem 1s 
fleſhy, large, flattened, downy, a little rough, and co- 
vered with cluſters of thorns, regularly diſpoſed upon 
it ſurface. It branches out very much, and grows 
narrow, as well as its branches, at every point of ra- 
mification : this gives to each portion of the plant 
thus made narrow, the form of an oval, thick, and 
thorny leaf. It hath no other leaves but theſe. Its 
flowers, ſcattered over the young ſtems, are compol- 
ed of a ſcaly calix which ſupports ſeveral petals and 
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{tamina. The piſtil, ſurmounted with a ſingle ſtyle,B o O K 


and concealed at the bottom of the calix, grows along 
with it into a fruit that is fit for eating; it reſembles 
a fig, and is full of ſeeds, fixed in a kind of reddiſh 
ulp. 

; There are tber ſpecies of nopal. ' Thoſe which 
have a ſmooth ſtem, with a number of thorns placed 
too cloſe to each other, are not fit for the breeding of 
the cochineal. Theſe inſects thrive well only on that 
fort which hath few thorns, and a downy ſurface pro- 
per to give them a firmer footing. Wind and cold 
rain, as well as too much damp, are injurious to the 
plant. The mode of lopping the trees 1s not advan- 
tageous. It is better to replant it every fix years, 
by putting ſeveral pieces of the ſtems into cavities of 
ſome depth, diſpofed in a quincunx, or a ſquare, at 
the diſtance of fix or eight feet from each other. A 
ſpot thus planted, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Nopalry, is uſually no more than one or two acres in 
extent, ſeldom three. Each acre produces as much 
15 two quintals of cochineal, and one man is ſufficient 
to cultivate it ; he muſt weed frequently, but with 
precaution, in "order not to diſturb the inſet, which 
would not ſurvive if it were diſplaced. The culti- 
vator muſt alſo take care to get rid of the animals 
that would deſtroy the plant; the moſt formidable of 
which is a caterpillar, which makes its way even 
through the infide of the plant, and attacks the inſect 
underneath. 


— | 


Eighteen months ater the plantation, the nopal is 


covered with cochineals ; but in order to diſtribute 
them more regularly over the whole plant, and to 
prevent them from injuring each other, from their 
proximity, ſmall neſts, made of the outſide rind of the 
cocoa, open to the weſt, and filled with twelve or 
ifteen females ready to lay their eggs, are fixed to 
pines at certain diſtances. The little ones which 
come out, fix themſelves on the nopal, and attain to 
heir utmoſt growth in two months, which is the li- 
nited duration of their life. "OR are then gather- 
en 
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* o K ed; and this operation is renewed every two monthy 


from October to May. The crop may be leſs ya. 
luable if it ſhould be mixed with another kind of 
cochineal of a lower price, or if there be a great 
quantity of males, which are in little eſtimation, be- 
caufe they are leſs, and that they fall off before the 
time. This crop is to be gathered ſome days before 
the laying of the eggs, either to prevent the loſs of 
the eggs, which are rich in colour, or to hinder the 
little ones from fixing upon a plant which is already 


exhauſted, and muſt be left to itſelf for a few months, | 


Beginning then by the bottom of the plant, the co. 
chineals are ſucceſſively detached with a Knife, and 
are made to fall into a baſon placed underneath, one 
of the edges of which being flattened, adapts Itſelf 


exactly to the plant, which 1s afterwards cleaned with | 


the ſame knife, or with a cloth. 
Immediately before the rainy ſeaſon comes on, in 


order to prevent the total deſtruction of the cochi. 
neals, which might be occaſioned by the unwhole-] 


ſomeneſs of the air, the branches of the nopal, loaded 


with infant inſeas, are cut off. Theſe branches are 


laid up in the houſes, where they maintain their 
freſhneſs, as all mucilaginous plants do. Here the 
_ cochineals thrive during the bad ſeaſon. As ſoon as 


that is paſſed, they are placed on the trees, where the 


vivifying freſhneſs of the air ſoon makes them * | 
pagate. 

The wild cochineal, a different ſpecies from the 
fine, or meſteque cochineal, we have been ſpeaking 
of, but cultivated in the ſame places, and on the 
fame plant, does not require as much care and pre- 
caution ; it is a more hardy inſect, and bears the in- 
juries of the air better. The crop of it is conſe- 
quently lefs variable in the produce, and may be ga- 
thered all the year. This inſect differs from the other, 
inaſmuch as it is more voracious, lefs abounding in 
colour, and enveloped in a kind of cotton, which it 
extends two lines all round it. This ſpecies multi- 
ples more readily, ſpreads further and faſter without 
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any aſliftance ; ſo that a nopalry is ſoon covered with B 0 O K 
them. As its produce is more certain, as its price is 
equivalent to two thirds of that of the finer ſort, and 
as it propagates upon all the ſpecies of nopal, it may 
be cultivated with ſucceſs, but ſeparately ; becauſe, 
if it were placed near the other, it would ftarve it, 
and the other might alſo be ſmothered under the down. 
This ſpecies is alſo found in Peru, upon a very prickly 
, W nopal, which is extremely common there. 
As ſoon as the cochineals are gathered, they are 
| plunged i in hot water to kill them. There are dif- 
ferent ways of drying them. The beſt is, to expoſe 
them to the ſun for ſeveral days, by which means 
they acquire a red hrown colour, which the Spaniards 
call rexegrida. The ſecond method is to put them in 
an oven, where they aſſume a greyiſh colour ſtreaked 
with veins of purple, which hath given them the 
name of jaſpæeada. But the moſt imperfect, which is 
. WH what the Indians moſt generally practiſe, conſiſts in 
- putting them on plates along with their cakes of 
maize: in which proceſs they are frequently burnt, 

e and are called zegra. 
r Though the cochineal be claſſed in the animal 
e kingdom, the ſpecies of all others the molt likely to 
$M corrupt, yet it never ſpoils. Without any other care 
e than merely that of keeping it in a box, it hath been 
>-M preſerved in all its virtue for ages. | 

This valuable prod uction would probably ſucceed in 
MI different parts of Mexico; but hitherto ſcarce any 
ol beſide the province of Oaxaca hath ſeriouſly attended 
eto it. The crops have been more plentiful upon a 
e- barren ſoil, which is beneficial to the nopal, than 
n- upon a ſoil naturally fertile; they have experienced 
e- leſs accidents in an agreeably mild expoſure, than in 
a- places where the heat and cold were more ſenfibly 
r, felt. The Mexicans were acquainted with the cochi- 
in neal before the deſtruction of their empire. They made 
if uſe of it to paint their houſes, and to dye their cot- 
ti ton. We read in Herrera, that, as early as the year 
ut 7523, the miniſtry ſent orders to Cortez to encourage 
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HISTORY OF SET'TLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 5 o k the cultivation of it. The conquerors rejected thiz 


kind of labour, as they deſpiſed every other, and it 
was conſigned entirely to the Indians. They are the 
only perſons who {till carry it on; though too fre- 
quently with funds advanced by the Spaniards, upon 
terms more or leſs uſurious. The produce of their 
induſtry 1s all conveyed to the capital of the province, 
which 1s likewiſe named Oaxaca. 

This town, to which there are beautiful roads lead- 
ing up, and where a perpetual ſpring prevails, riſes 
in the midft of a ſpacious plain, covered with agree- 
able hamlets and well cultivated. The ſtreets are wide, 
run in a ſtraight line, and conſiſt of houſes that are 
rather low, but conſtructed in a pleaſing manner. 
The ſquares, the aqueduct, and the public edifices, 
are executed in a good taſte. 'There are ſome ma- 


nufactures of ſilk and cotton ; and the merchandiſe | 


of Aſia and of Europe is in general uſe. We have 
an opportunity of ſeeing ſeveral travellers, whom par- 
ticular circumſtances had led to Oaxaca. They have 
uniformly aſſured us, that of all the ſettlements form- 
ed by the Spaniards in the New World, this was the 
one in which the ſpirit of ſociety had made the great- 
eſt progreſs. Theſe ſeveral advantages appear to be 
the reſult of the cochineal trade. 

Excluſive of what is conſumed by America and 
the Philippines, Europe receives annually four thou- 
ſand quintals of fine cochineal, two hundred quintals 
of granilla, a hundred quintals of cochineal duſt, and 
three hundred quintals of the wild cochineal, which, 


when brought into its ports, are ſold for 5 (610,140 


livres [358,755l. 16s. 8d.]. 

This rich article hath been hitherto cultivated only 
for the profit of Spain. M. Thierry, a French bo- 
taniſt, in defiance of more dangers than can be ima- 
gined, hath taken it away from Oaxaca itſelf, and 
tranſplanted it to San Domingo, where he cultivates 
it with a degree of perſeverance worthy of the cou- 
rage which animated him in obtaining it. His firſt 
attempts have ſucceeded beyond his expectations, and 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


there 1s every reaſon to hope that the ſequel will an- B O OR 
ſwer to this fortunate beginning. May this ſpecies of V. 
cultivation, as well as others, extend itſelf {till fur. ©” 


ther, and engage the attention of other nations ! Are 


we not all brethren, all children of one common fa- 


ther, and are we not all called to fulfil the ſame deſ- 
tiny? Is it neceſſary that I ſhould thwart the pro- 
ſperity of my fellow creature, becauſe nature hath 
placed a river or a mountain between him and me? 
Doth this barrier authoriſe me to hate and to perfecute 
him? How many calamities hath. this excluſive pre- 
dilection for particular ſocieties brought upon the 
globe, and how many more will it ſtill occaſion in 
future, unleſs ſound philoſophy ſhould at length en- 
lighten the minds of men, too long beguiled by fac- 
titious ſentiments? My voice is certainly too feeble 
to diſſipate the deluſion. But ſome writers will un- 
doubtedly ariſe, whoſe reaſoning and eloquence will, 
ſooner or later, perſuade future generations, that 
mankind is of greater concern to us than one's coun- 
try; or rather, that the felicity of the one is intimate- 
ly connected with the happineſs of the other. 

To the great exportations we have been mention- 


ing, we muſt add the following articles that are ſent 
from Mexico : ten thouſand three hundred and fifty 


quintals of logwood, which produce 112,428 livres 
46841. 10s.] ; three hundred and ten quintals of a 
ſpecies of Brafil wood, which produce 4266 livres 
[177]. 158. ]; forty-ſeven quintals of carmine, which pro- 
duce 81,000livres [3375l. ]; fix quintals of tortoĩſe-ſhell, 
which produce 24, 300 livres [IoTZzl. 108. ]; forty- 
{even quintals of aronotto, which produce 21,000 li- 
rres [gool.] ; thirty quintals of ſarſaparilla, which Rro- 
duce 4147 livres [x72]. 158. T0d.]; forty- four quin- 
tals of balſam, which produce 45,920 livres [1913]. 
bs. 8d.] ; five quintals of dragon's blood, which pro- 
duce 270 livres [III. 5s.]; and one hundred hides 
with the hair on, which produce 1620 livres [671. 
r0s. } 

But, as if nature had not yet done enough for 
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BOOK 
VI. 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Spain, in granting to her, almoſt gratuitouſly, all the 


treaſures of the earth, which other nations cannot ob- 


tain without the hardeſt labour, ſhe hath alſo beſtowed 


Of the 
working of 
the mines. 


upon her, eſpecially at Mexico, gold and filver, which 
are the vehicle or repreſentative of every produce. 

Such is the dominion which theſe ſhining and fatal 
metals have over us, that they have counterbalanced 


the infamy and execration which the plunderers of 


America juſtly deſerved. The names of Mexico, 


Peru, and Potoſi, no longer make us ſhudder ; and 


yet we are men ! Even at this day, when the ſpirit 


of juſtice and the ſentiments of humanity are incul. | 


cated in all our writings, and are become the invari- 
able rule of our judgments ; a navigator, who ſhould 
come into our ports with a veſſel laden with riches 


avowedly obtained by methods equally barbarous, | 


would land amidſt the general acclamations of the 


multitude. Where is then that wiſdom, which is fo } 
much the boaſt of the preſent age? What is then 


that gold, which removes from us the idea of vice, 


and prevents us from feeling that ſenſe of horror | 


which the ſhedding of blood naturally impreſſes us 
with ? There are undoubtedly ſome advantages an- 


nexed to a medium of exchange between nations, to 
an external repreſentation of all forts of value, to a | 


common eſtimate of all labours. But would not great- 


er advantages have been obtained, if nations had con- 


tinued in a ſtate of tranquillity, detached from each 
other, ignorant and hoſpitable, than thus to have be- 


come corrupted with the moſt ferocious of all paſ- 


ſions? 
The origin of metals hath not always been well 
underſtood. It was long thought that they were as 


old as the creation. It is now believed, with greater 


reaſon, that they are formed ſueceſſively. In fad, 
it is impoſſible to doubt, that nature is continually in 
action, and that ſhe exerts herfelf with as much power 
in the bowels of the earth as in the regions of the 
{ky. 

Every metal, according to the chemiſts, hath for 
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its principle an earth which conſtitutes and is pecu- 3 OO K 
liar to it. It preſents itſelf to us, ſometimes in the 

form that characterizes it, and ſometimes under vart- - 

ous appearances, when it requires a degree of habit 1 
and {kill to recognize it. In the firſt caſe it is called 1 
native, in the ſecond mineralized ore. 

Metals, whether native or mineralized, are. ſome- 
times ſcattered by fragments in beds of earth that are 
horizontal or inclined. But this is not the place of 
their origin. They have been conveyed thither by 
great volcanos, floods, and earthquakes, which are 
continnally ſubverting our miſerable planet. They 
are commonly found, ſometimes in regular veins, and 
ſometimes in detached maſſes, within the rocks and 
mountains where they are formed. 5 4 

According to the conjectures of naturaliſts, from | 
theſe large caverns which are perpetually heated there 
ariſe continual exhalations. Theſe ſulphureous and 
ſaline liquors act on the metallic particles, attenuate 
and divide them, and put them in motion within the 
cavities of the earth. They unite again ; and then, 
becoming too heavy to ſupport themſelves in the air, 
they fall, and are heaped up one upon another. If, 
in their ſeveral motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals; which they do not, 
if they happen to have been combined with foreign 
ſubſtances. 

| Nature, which Com to have intended to conceal 
theſe metals, hath not been able to ſecrete them from 
the avidity of man. From repeated obſervations, we 
are led to diſcover the places where there are mines. 
| They are uſually found in mountains, where plants 
grow with difficulty, and ſoon fade; where trees are 
mall and crooked ; where the moiſture of dews, rains, 
and even ſnows, 1s ſoon dried up ; where ſulphureous 
| and mineral exhalations ariſe ; where the waters are 
; impregnated with vitriolic ſalts ; and where the ſands, i 
contain metallic particles. Though each of theſe * 
mne ſeparately confidered, be ambiguous, it ſeldom i 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B OO K happens, when all of them are united, but that the 
1 earth contains ſome mine. 


But what are the terms on which we extract this 
treaſure or this poiſon from thoſe caverns where na- 
ture had concealed it? We muſt pierce rocks to an 


immenſe depth; we muſt dig ſubterraneons chan. | 


nels, to carry off the waters which flow in and me. 


nace us on every fide ; we mult convey into immenſe | 


galleries the wood of whole foreſts cut into props ; 

we muſt ſupport the vaults of theſe galleries againſt 
the enormous weight of the earth which perpetually 
tends to fill them up, and to bury in their ruins thoſe 
avaricious and preſumptuous men who conſtructed 
them; we muſt dig canals and aqueducts; we muſt 
invent hydraulic machines of aſtoniſhing and various 
powers, and all the ſeveral kinds of furnaces; we 
muſt hazard being ſuffocated or conſumed by a Va- 
pour which takes fire from the glimmering flame of 
the lamps, without which the work could not be car. 
ried on; and we muſt at laſt periſh by a conſump- 


tion, which reduces human life to one half of its du- | 


ration. If we conſider how many obſervations, ex- 


periments, and trials, all theſe works imply, we ſhall | 


carry the origin of the world far beyond its known 
antiquity. To ſhow us the gold, iron, copper, tin, 
and ſilver, uſed in the earlieſt ages, is to amuſe us 
with an idle ſtory which can only impoſe upon chil- 
dren. 


When the labour of mineralogy 18 finiſhed, that | 


of metallurgy begins. Its object is to ſeparate me- 
tals from each other, and to detach them from the 
extraneous bodies which envelope them. | 

In order to ſeparate the gold from the ſtones which 
contain it, it 1s ſufficient to break them in pieces and 
reduce them to powder. The matter thus pulverized 
is afterwards triturated with quickſilver, which com- 
bines itſelf to this precious metal, but without form- 
ing any union, either with the rock, or ſand, or even 
the earth, which were mixed with it. By means of 
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fire, the mercury is afterwards diſtilled, which, on B O O KR 
ſeparating, leaves the gold at the bottom of the vel. , mY , 


ſe] in the ftate of a powder which is purified in the 
coppel. Native ſilver requires no other preparations. 
But when filver is combined with other ſubſtances, 
or with metals of a different nature, great knowledge 
and conſummate experience are requiſite to purity it. 
Every circumſtance authoriſes us to think that this 
art is unknown in the New World. It is alſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that the miners of Germany 
and Sweden would find, in a mine that hath already 
been worked, more wealth than the Spaniard had 
been able to extract from it. They would enrich 
themſelves by mines, which, through want of ſkill, 
have been rejected as inſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of working them. 

Before the arrival of the Caſtilians, the Mexicans 


had no gold except what the torrents detached from 


the mountains; they had till leſs filver, becauſe the 
chances that might bring it into their hands were in- 
finitely leſs frequent. Theſe metals were not employ- 
ed by them as a medium of exchange, but only as 
objects of ornament, or of mere curiofity. They were 
little attached to them. Accordingly, they laviſhed 
the ſmall quantity they had of them upon a foreign 
people, who made them their idol; and they caſt it 
at the feet of their horſes, who, "while they were 
chewing the bit, ſeemed as if they were feeding up- 
on them. But when hoſtilities had commenced be- 
tween the two nations, and in proportion as the ani- 
moſities increaſed, theſe perfidious treaſures were part- 
ly thrown into the lakes and rivers, in order to de- 


prive an implacable enemy of them, who ſeemed to 


have croſſed ſo many ſeas for no other purpoſe than 
to obtain the poſſeſſion of them. It was particular- 
ly in the capital and its neighbourhood that this prac- 
tice was adopted. After the empire was ſubdued, the 
conquerors went all over it, in order to ſatisfy their 
ruling paſſion. The temples, the palaces, the private 
houſes, and even the meaneſt hovels, were ranſack- 
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HIS TORT OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 0 4 k ed and pillaged. This ſource being exhauſted, it be. 
came neceflary to have recourle to the mines. 


Thoſe from which the greateſt expectations could 
be formed, were ſituated in countries which had not 
yet ſubmitted to the Mexican yoke. Nuno de Gu. 
man was commiſſioned, in 1530, to reduce them to 
ſubjection. The advantages which this commander 
derived from an illuſtrious name, did not prevent 
him from ſurpaſſing in barbarity all the adventurers 
who had previouſly deluged the unfortunate plains 
of the New World with blood. Trampling upon 
millions of carcaſes, he ſucceeded, in leſs than two 
years, in eſtabliſning a very extenſive dominion, from 
which the audience of Guadalaxara was inſtituted. 


This was always the part of New Spain the moſt 


abounding in metals. Theſe riches are more eſpecial. 


ily common in New Galicia, in New Biſcay, and chief. 


ly in the country of Zacatecas. From the midſt of 
theſe arid mountains is drawn the greateſt part of 


thoſe eighty millions of livres [3,333,333l. 68. 8d.] | 
which are annually coined in the mints of Mexico. | 
The internal circulation, the Eaſt Indies, the nation- 
al iſlands, and the contraband trade, abſorb near one 
half of this ſpecie. The mother country receives 


44,196,047 of theſe livres [1,841,5011. 198. 2d.], to 
which we muſt add, five thouſand fix hundred and 


thirty-four quintals of copper, which are fold in Eu- 


rope for 453,000 livres [ 18,9001. ]. 


In the earlieſt periods after the conqueſt, all the 


payments were made with ingots of ſilver, and with 
pieces of gold, the weight and value of which had 
received the ſanction of government. The neceſſity 


of having a regular kind of coin was ſoon felt; and 


towards the year 1542, theſe original metals were 
converted into coins of different ſizes. Some copper 
coins were even ftricken, but the Indians rejected 
them. When they were compelled to receive them, 
they uſed to throw them, with contempt, into the 
lakes and rivers, In leſs than a year's time, the 
amount of more then a million of this coin diſap- 
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neared ; and it became neceſſary to give up a medium 3 0 OK 


of exchange, which diſguſted the lower claſs of peo- 
le. 

Although the breeding of cattle, cultivation, and 
the working of the mines, have not been carried 
nearly to ſuch a degree of perfection as they would 
infallibly have been by an active people, yet the ma- 
nufactures are ſtill in a worſe ſtate. 'Thoſe of wool- 
len and cotton are very general ; but as they are in 
the hands of the Indians, Meſtees, and Mulattoes, 
and that they ſerve only for the clothing of the mid- 
dling claſs of people, they are inconceivably imper- 
fect. Some better kinds have been made only at 
Quexetaco, where tolerably fine woollen cloths are 
manufactured. But it is particularly in the province 
of Tlaſcala that the works are carried on with ſpirit. 
The poſition of this province between Vera Cruz 
and Mexico, the mildneſs of the climate, the beau- 
ty of the country, and the fertility of the ſoil, have 


attracted there moſt of the workmen who have paſ- 


{ed from the Old to the New World. Theſe manu- 


factures have produced ſucceſſively ſilk-ſtuffs, ribands, 


gold and ſilver, and other laces, and hats, which have 


been conſumed by ſuch of the Meſtees and Spaniards 


as were not able to pay for the merchandiſe brought 
from Europe. Los Angeles, ah extenſive, rich and 
populous town, 1s the centre of this buſineſs. All 
the earthen ware, and moſt of the glaſſes and cryſtals 
that are ſold in the empire, come from its manufac- 
tures. The government hath even fire-arms made 
there. 


The indolence of the people inhabitin g New Spain, what is the 
muſt be one of the principal cauſes that have retard- reaſon that 
ed the proſperity of this celebrated region, but it is hath not 
not the only one; and the difficulty of cummunication —— 
muſt have added greatly to this want of activity. The p proſperity? 


circulation of trade is continually ſtopped, by all the 
obſtacles that can have been ſuggeſted by an unjuſt 
and rapacious adminiſtration. There are at moft but 
two rivers able to bear even ſmall canoes, and nei- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Bo O K ther of them poſſeſſes this advantage in all et 


vt. 
— — 


There are but few traces of roads even near the great 
towns; in every other part the proviſions or merchan. 


diſe can only be conveyed upon the back of mules, and | 


every thing that is brittle upon the heads of the In- 
dians. In moſt of the provinces, the price which 
the traveller is to pay for lodging, for horſes, for 


guides, and for proviſions, is regulated by the police; 


and this cuſtom, however barbarous it may be thought, 


is {till preferable to what is practiſed in places where | 


liberty ſeems to be more reſpected. 

Theſe obſtacles to public proſperity have been in- 
creaſed by the ſevere yoke under which oppreſſive 
maſters held the Indians, upon whom all the hard 
labour was impoſed. This evil is become more con- 
ſiderable from the diminution of the hands employed 
to ſerve the cupidity of the Europeans. 

The firſt ſteps of the Caſtilians at Mexico were 
marked with blood. The carnage extended itſelf 
during the memorable fiege of the city ; and it was 


carried to the higheſt pitch of exceſs, in the expedi- | 


tions that were undertaken to ſubdue deſperate peo- 
ple who had endeavoured to break their chains. The 
introduction of the ſmall-pox increaſed the depopula- 
tion, which was ſtill augmented ſoon after, by the 


epidemic diſeaſes of 1545 and 1576, the firſt of which 


deprived the empire of eight hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, and the ſecond, of two millions, if we 
chooſe to adopt the calculations of the credulous and 
exaggerating Torquemada. It is even demonſtrated, 
that without any accidental cauſe, the number of the 


: inhabitants hath been inſenſibly reduced to a very 


few. According to the regiſters of 1600, there were 
tive hundred thouſand tributary Indians in the dio- 
ceſe of Mexico; and in 1741, there remained no 
more than one hundred and nineteen thouſand fix 
hundred and eleven. In the dioceſe of Los Angeles 


there were two hundred and fifty-five thouſand ; and 


there remained no more than eighty-eight thouſand 
two hundred and forty. In the dioceſe of Oaxaca 
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chere were a hundred and fifty thouſand ; and there B ** 
remained no more than forty- four thouſand two hun. 


dred and twenty-two. We do not know the changes 
that have happened in the dioceſes of the ſix other 
churches; but it is probable that they have been the 
ſame every where. 


The cuſtom which prevailed, and ſtill prevails | 


among the Spaniards, Meſtees, Mulattoes, and Ne- 
groes, frequently to take wives from among the In- 
dians, while no one female of theſe branches hath 
ever, or ſcarce ever, choſe huſbands from among them, 


hath undoubtedly contributed to the diminution of 
this race: but the effect of this circumſtance muſt 


have been rather contined ; and if we be not deceiv- 


ed, conſequences much more extenſive have been 


produced by a ſyſtem of permanent tyranny. 

It muſt be acknowledged, however, that in pro- 
portion as the population of the natives diminiſhed, 
that of the foreigners increaſed in a very remarkable 
degree of progreſſion. In 1600, the dioceſe of Mex- 
ico reckoned no more than ſeven thouſand of theſe 
families; and in 1741, their number was raiſed to 
one hundred and nineteen thouſand five hundred 
and eleven. The dioceſe of Los Angeles reckoned 
only four thouſand, and theſe were raiſed to thirty 
thouſand fix hundred. The dioceſe of Oaxaca com- 
puted only a thouſand ; and theſe were raiſed to ſe- 
ren thouſand two hundred and ninety-fix. The an- 
cient inhabitants, however, have been but imperfect- 
ly replaced by the new ones. The cultivation of the 
lands, and the working of the mines, were the ordi- 
nary occupation of the Indians. The Spaniards, the 


Meſtees, the Mulattoes, and even the blacks, haye 


moſt of them diſdained to attend to theſe great ob- 
jects: ſeveral of them live in a ſtate of idleneſs. A 
till greater number of them devote a few moments 
to the arts and to commerce. The reſt are employ- 
ed in the ſervice of the rich. | 

It is particularly in the capital of the empire that 


ve are diſguſted with this laſt circumſtance. The in- 
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BOOK habitants of Mexico, who for ſome time had reaſon 
8 to doubt, whether the Caſtilians were a ſet of robbers, 
or a conquering people, ſaw their capital almoſt to- 
tally deſtroyed by the cruel wars that were carried 
on in it. Cortez ſoon rebuilt it in a ſtyle very ſupe- 
rior to that in which it appeared before this cata. 
ſtrophe. | | 
The city riſes in the midſt of a great lake, the 
banks of which exhibit fortunate ſituations, which 
would be delightful if nature were a little aſſiſted by 
the efforts of art. Upon the lake itſelf, the eye be. 
holds with ſatisfaction a number of floating iſlands. 
Thele are rafts formed by weeds interwoven with each | 
other, and ſufficiently ſolid to bear thick layers of 
earth, and even dwellings lightly conſtructed, Some 
Indians live there, and cultivate a plenty of vegeta- 
bles. Theſe ſingular gardens do not always occupy 
the ſame ſpace. Their ſituation is changed, when 
this alteration ſuits the poſſeſſors. 
Very wide banks raiſed upon piles lead up to the 
city. Five or ſix canals convey all the productions 
of the country to its centre, and in it its moſt beau- | 
tiful parts. A wholeſome water, which is derived | 
from a mountain at the diſtance only of five or ſix 
hundred toiſes, is diſtributed in all the houſes, and 
even to all the different ſtories, by means of aque- 
ducts very well contrived. | 
The air of this city is very temperate : woollen 
clothing may be worn there all the year. The leaſt 
precautions are ſufficient to prevent any inconvenien- 
ces from the heat. Charles V. aſked a Spaniard, on 
his arrival from Mexico, how long the interval was 
there between ſummer and winter? Fu/# as long, re- 
plied he with great truth and wit, as it takes to paſs 
out of ſunſhine into the ſhade. 
The advantage which this city hath of being the 
capital of New Spain, bath ſucceſſively multiplied its 
inhabitants. In 1777, the number of births amount- 
ed to five thouſand nine hundred and fifteen, and 
that of burials to five thouſand and eleven ; from 
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whence we may conclude, that its population is not ys O O K 
much inferior to two hundred thouſand fouls. All V.. 


the citizens are not opulent, but ſeveral of them are, 
perhaps, more ſo than in any other part of the globe. 
Theſe riches, very rapidly accumulated, ſoon. had a 
remarkable influence. Moſt of the materials, which 
in other parts were of iron or copper, were here made 
of ſilver or gold. Theſe brilliant metals were uſed 
as ornaments for the ſervants, for the horſes, for the 
moſt common furniture, and employed for the mean- 
eſt purpoſes. The manners, which always follow the 
courſe of luxury, were raiſed to the ſame romantic 
train of magnificence. The women, within their 
houſes, were attended by thouſands of ſlaves, and 
did not appear in public without a retinue, which 
amongſt us is reſerved for the majeſty of the throne. 
To theſe extravagances the men added ſtill greater 
profuſions, which they laviſhed upon the negro wo- 
men, whom they raiſed publicly to the rank of their 
imſtreſſes. The luxury ſo inordinate in the common 
actions of life, ſurpaſſed all bounds upon occaſion of 
the leaſt feſtival. The general and prevailing pride 
was then in commotion, and every individual laviſh- 
ed millions to juſtify his own. The crimes neceſſary 
to ſupport theſe extravagances were previouſly expi- 
ated ; for ſuperſtition declared every man holy and 
juſt, who beſtowed large ſums upon the churches. 
Every circumſtance bore the mark of an oftenta- 
tion hitherto unknown in the two hemiſpheres ; the 
inhabitants were no longer ſatisfied with a decent 
dwelling, fituated in wide and even ſtreets. Moſt of 
them required hotels, the extent of which was ſupe- 
rior to either their convenience, or their eleganpe. 
Public edifices were multiplied, without recalling to 
the mind of any man the proſperous days of archi- 
tecture, or even of the beſt Gothic times. The prin- 
cipal ſquares had all the ſame form, the ſame regu- 
larity, and the fame kind of fountain, with ornaments 
executed without taſte. Trees that were ill choſen, 
and of a dirty appearance, deprived the waiks of the 
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B O O K ornaments which they might have received from aye. 


VI. 
— nd 


finiſhed in 1667, would equally do honour to the belt | 
artiſts. It is four hundred feet in length, by one | 
hundred and ninety-five in breadth, and hath coſt |} 


nues well diſtributed, and from water-works. Among 
the ſifty- five convents which had been founded by a 
{ſpirit of credulity worthy of pity, there were very 
few of them which did not create diſguſt from the 
faults of their conſtruction. The numberlefs temples, 
in which the treaſures of the whole globe were heap. 
ed up, were generally devoid of majeſty, and were 


not calculated to inſpire thoſe who frequented them | 


with ideas and ſentiments worthy of the Supreme 
Being, whom they came to adore. Among this mul. 
tiplicity of immenſe buildings, there are but two that 
are worthy of fixing the attention of the traveller, 
One 1s the palace of the viceroy, where the tribunals 


of juſtice are allo holden, where the coin is ſtricken, 


and where the quickſilver is depoſited. The people, 
who were driven to deſpair by famine, burnt it in 
1692. It hath been ſince rebuilt upon a better plan, 
It is a ſquare with four towers, and is ſeven hundred 


and fifty feet in length, and fix hundred and ninety | 


in breadth. The cathedral, begun in 1573, and 


9,460,800 livres [ 394,200l.]. Unfortunately, theſe 


edifices are not ſo ſolid as it might be wiſhed they | 


Were. 
We have ſeen, that Mexico was ſituated upon a 


conſiderable lake, divided by a narrow flip of land 
into two parts, the one filled with ſweet water, the | 
other with ſalt. Theſe waters appear equally to flow | 


from a high mountain at a ſmall diſtance from the 
city, but with this difference, that the ſalt waters 
muſt neceſſarily traverſe ſome mines which commu- 


nicate this quality to them. But beſide theſe regu- 
lar ſprings, there exiſt, a little further off, four ſmall | 


lakes, which in tempeſtuous ſeaſons, ſometimes diſ- 


charge themſelves into the great one with deſtructive } 


violence. 


The ancient inhabitants of this city had always 
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chaſe, at a very dear rate, the advantages they ac- 


' quired from the ſituation they had choſen to fix the 


centre of their power upon. To the calamities inſe- 
parable from theſe too frequent overflowings, the con- 
querors experienced the additional diſappointment 
of ſeeing their heavier buildings, though raiſed upon 
piles, fink; in a yery ſhort time, from four to ſix 
inches, in a ſoil that had not firmneſs enough to ſup- 
port them. 
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been expoſed to inundations, which made them pur- B O o K 


1 wax 


Attempts were made, at different times, to turn 


aſide theſe dreadful torrents: but the directors of 
theſe great works had not ſufficient ſkill to employ 


the moſt effectual means; nor were the ſubaltern 


agents ſufficiently zealous to ſupply, by their efforts, 
the want of capacity in their chiets. 

The engineer Martines conceived, in 1607, the 
idea of a great canal, which appeared in general pre- 
ferable to all the methods purſued before that pe- 
riod. In order to defray the expences of this project, 
the government required the hundredth part of the 
value of the houſes, lands, and merchandiſe ; a ſpe- 
cies of impoſt unknown in the New World: Four 
hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand one hundred and 
fifty-four Indians were employed, during fix years, 
at this work ; and the undertaking was afterwards 
judged to be impracticable. 

The court, wearied with the diverſity of opinions, 
and the troubles they occaſioned, decreed, in 1631, 
that Mexico ſhould be abandoned, and that a new 
capital ſhould be erected on ſome other ſpot. The 
ſpirit of avarice, which objected to the leaſt ſacrifice; 
that of libidiouſneſs, which was afraid of having ats 
pleaſures interrupted; and that of indolence, which 
huddered at the idea of trouble; ; all the paſſions, in 
2 word, united themſelves to oblige the miniſtry to 
change their reſolutions ; and they prevailed. 

Upwards of a century paſſed away before the go- 
gernment attended to the duty of preventing the miſ- 
tortunes of which the people were inceſſantly com- 
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BOOK plaining. At length their attention was rouſed. In 
13 


— 


1763, it was reſolved to cut a mountain, in which 
ſome excavations only had till that time been made; 


and the waters have ſince had as free a paſſage as 


the public ſecurity required. The commercial body 
have undertaken this great work for the ſum of 
4,320,000 livres [180,000l.]. They even agreed to 
pay whatever additional expences this labour might 
be attended with, and that if there were any ſavings, 
they ſhould be applied to the profit of the treaſury, 
This generoſity hath not been a virtue of mere oſten- 
tation. The merchants have expended 1, 890, ooo 
livres [78,750l.] in rendering this ſervice to their 
country. N 
Other works are meditated. The project of dry- 


ing up the great lake that ſurrounds Mexico ſeems 


to be at a ſtand; and perſons of the art require 


8,100,000 livres [337,500l.] to complete the new plan 


in a proper manner. This is a large ſum. But what 
is money, when the buſineſs is to make the air whole- 
ſome, to preſerve the lives of men, or to increafe pro- 


viſions? What infinite good would the rulers of the 


world do, and how much will they be honoured, when 
the gold which they laviſh in inordinate luxury, upon 
greedy favourites, or in idle caprices, ſhall be conſe- 
crated to the improvement of their empire! An airy 
hoſpital, conſtructed with {kill and carefully mana- 
ged ; the abolition of beggary, or the employing of 
indigent perfons; the paying off of the national debt; 
a moderate tax, diſtributed with equity; the refor- 
mation of the laws, by the compoſition of a clear and 
fimple code; ſuch inſtitutions would raiſe their glory 
to a higher pitch than magnificent palaces ; than the 


conqueſt of a province, after a number of victories; 
than all the bronzes, all the marbles, and all the in- 


{criptions of flattery. 

If the court of Madrid, who have the greateſt rea- 
ſon to entertain ſuch hopes, ſhould do for Mexico 
what they have propoſed, they will ſoon ſee this fa- 
mous city become the ſeat of government, the place 
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of the mint, the reſidence of the moſt extenſive pro- B 0 0 K 
prietors, the centre of all important affairs; they will , , 


behold it ſoaring to a ſtill greater height, communi- 

cating to the provinces under its dependence the im- 
pulſe it ſhall have received, giving energy to induſ- 
try, increaſing internal circulation, and, by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, extending and multiplying its fo- 
reign connections. 


That which Mexico hath formed with the Philip- Oita: 
pines, is the moſt notorious of all thoſe it maintains dens of 


through the channel of the South Sea. 


When the court of Madrid, whoſe ambition in- Philip 


creaſed with their proſperity, had conceived the plan 
of forming a great eſtabliſhment in Aſia, their atten- 
tion was ſeriouſly engaged in conſidering of expe- 
dients to enſure it ſucceſs. This project was neceſ- 
ſarily attended with great difficulties. The riches of 
America ſo powertully attracted the Spaniards, who 
conſented to a voluntary exile, that it did not appear 
poſſible to engage even the moſt wretched of them 
to ſettle at the Philippines, unleſs it were agreed to 
give them a ſhare in the treaſures of thoſe iſlands. 


This ſacrifice was reſolved upon. The riſing colony 


was authoriſed to ſend every year into America India 
goods, in exchange for metals. 

This unreſtrained freedom was attended with weh 
important conſequences, that the jealouſy of the mo- 
ther- country was excited. Tranquillity was in ſome 
meaſure reſtored, by reſtraining a commerce, which 
was thought to be, and which really was, immenſe. 
The trade that was to be allowed in future, was di- 
vided into twelve thouſand equal ſhares. Every head 
of a family was to have one, and perſons in office a 
number proportioned to their rank. Religious com- 
munities were included in this arrangement, accord- 
ing to the extent of their credit, and the opinion that 
was entertained of their utility. 

The veſſels which ſet out at firſt from the iſland of 
Cebu, and afterwards from the iſland of Luconia, 
originally took the route of _— 7 length of this 
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B O o K voyage was prodigious. Trade-winds were diſcover. 


ed, which opened a much ſhorter paſſage to Mexico; 
this branch of commerce was tranſacted on its coaſt, 
where it was ſettled. 


A veſſel of about two thouſand ton burden is dif. 


patched every year from the port of Manilla. Accord. 
ing to the laws at preſent in force, and which have fre. 
_ quently been varied, this ſhip ought not to carry more 
than four thouſand bales of merchandiſe, and yet it 
is laden with at leaſt double that quantity. The ex- 
pences of building, of fitting out, and of the voyage, 
which are always infinitely more conſiderable than 
they ought to be, are ſupported by the government, 


which receives no other indemnification than 75, | 


piaſtres or 405,000 livres [16,8751.] per veſſel. 

The departure of it is fixed for the month of July. 
After having cleared a multitude of iſlands and rocks, 
which are always troubleſome, and ſometimes dan- 


gerous, the galleon ſteers northward as far as the | 


thirtieth degree of latitude. -There the trade-winds 
begin to blow, which convey it to the place of its 
deſtination. It is generally thought, that if it pro- 


ceeded further, it would meet with ſtronger and more | 


regular winds, which would haſten its courſe : but the 
commanders are forbidden, under the heavieſt penal- 
ties, to go out of the track that hath been marked 
out to them. 

This is undoubtedly the reaſon that hath prevented 
the Spaniards, during the courſe of two centuries, 
from making the leaſt diſcovery upon an ocean, which 
would have offered ſo many objects of inſtruction and 
advantage to more enlightened and leſs circumſpect 
nations. The voyage laſts ſix months, becauſe the 
veſſel is over-ſtocked with men and merchandiſe, and 
that all thoſe that are on board are a ſet of timid na- 
vigators, who never make but little way during the 
night-time, and often, though without neceſſity, make 
none at all. 

The port ef Acapulco, where the veſſel arrives, 
hath two inlets, NAME from each other by a fmal 
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of a ſea-breeze, and the ſailing out in the night-time 
is effected by a land-breeze. It is defended only by 
a bad fort, fifty ſoldiers, forty-two pieces of cannon, 
and thirty-two of the corps of artillery. It is equally 
extenſive, ſafe, and commodious. The baſon which 
forms this beautiful harbour is ſurrounded by lofty 
mountains, which are ſo dry, that they are even deſ- 
titute of water. Four hundred families of Chineſe, 
Mulattoes, and Negroes, which compoſe three compa- 
nies of militia, are the only perſons accuſtomed to 
breathe the air of this place, which is burning, heavy, 
and unwholeſome. The number of inhabitants in 
this feeble and miſerable colony is confiderably in- 
creaſed upon the arrival of the galleons, by the mer- 
chants from all the provinces of Mexico, who come 
to exchange their filver and their eochineal, for the 
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VI. 
— 


ſpices, muſlins, china, printed linens, ſilks, perfumes, 


and gold works of Aſia. 


At this market, the fraud impudently begun i in the 


Old World, 1s as impudently completed in the New. 
The ſtatutes have limited the fale to 2,700,000 
livres [I I2, 500l.], and it exceeds 10,800,000 livres 
[400,0001.]. All the money produced by theſe ex- 
changes ſhould give ten per cent. to the government : 
but they are deprived of three-fourths of the revenue 


which they ought to collect from their cuſtoms, by 


falſe entries. 

After ſtaying here about three months, the galleon 
reſumes its courſe to the Philippine iſlands, with a 
tew companies of infantry, deſtined to recruit the 
garriſon of Manilla. This veſſel hath been intercept- 
ed in its paſſage three times by the Engliſh. It was 
taken in 1587 by Cavendiſh, in 1709 by Rogers, and 
in 1742 by Anſon. The leaſt part of the riches with 
which it is laden remains in the colony; the reſt is 
diſtributed among the nations which had contributed 
to form its cargo. 

The long pattage which the galleons had to make, 
had made it a deſirable thing to have a port where 
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3 O o k they might refit and take in refreſhments. Such a port 
| VI. was found on the road from Acapulco to the Philip. 
” pines, in an Archipelago known by the name of the 
Marianne iſlands, | 
Deſcription Theſe iſlands form a chain which extends from the 
one Me- r3th to the 22d degree. Several of them are nothin 
iſlands. more than rocks: but there are nine of them which 
Singulari- are of ſome extent. There it is that nature, in all 
have been her richneſs and beauty, diſplays a perpetual ver- 
— in qure; abounds in flowers of an exquiſite odour, in 
waters as clear as cryſtal, falling into caſcades; in 
trees loaded with flowers and fruits at the ſame time, 
and in pictureſque ſituations which art will never imi- 
tate. 

In this Archipelago, which is ſituated under the 
torrid zone, the air is pure, the ſky ſerene, and the 
climate temperate. 

It was formerly inhabitated by numbers of people, 
the origin of whom nothing remains to indicate. They 
were undoubtedly thrown on theſe coaſts by ſome 
ſtorm ; but this event muſt have happened ſo long 
ago, that they had forgotten their origin, and thought 
themſelves the only inhabitants of the globe. 

Some cuſtoms, moſt of them ſimilar to thoſe of the 
other ſavages of the South Sea, ſerve them inſtead of 
a form of worſhip, of a code of laws, and of a ſyſtem 
of government. They paſled their days in perpetual 
indolence ; and it was to the bananas, to the cocoa- 
nuts, and eſpecially to the rima, that they owed this | 
misfortune or adyantage, 

The rima, mentioned by ſome travellers under the 
name of the bread-tree, is not yet well known to the 
botaniſts. It is a tree, the ſtem of which, that is 
high and ſtraight, is divided towards its top into ſe- 
veral branches, Its leaves are alternate, large, firm, 
thick, and deeply ſinuated towards their lateral edges. 
The youngeſt of them, before they unfold themſelves, 
are encloſed in a membrane which dries up, and when 
it falls, leaves a circular impreſſion round the ftem. 


They yield, as well as the other parts of the tree, 3 
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very viſcous, milky fluid. From the axilla of the 8 % R 
ſuperior leaves, a ſpongy ſubſtance is produced, ſix 
inches in length, and covered all over with male — 
flowers, very cloſe to each other. Lower down, other 
ſubſtances are found, loaded with female flowers, the 
piſtil of which becomes an elongated berry filled with 
a kernel. Theſe berries, which are ſupported upon 
one common axis, are ſo cloſe to each other, that they 
are confounded, and form, by their aſſemblage, a 
very large fruit, ten inches in length, and beſet with 
thick, ſhort, and blunted points. It appears that there 
are two ſpecies or varieties of the rima. The fruit of 
one of them is pulpy on the inſide, and full of ker- 
nels, which are good for eating, and which have the 
figure and .taſte of the cheſnut. The fruit of the 
other ſpecies is ſmaller : it hath no kernels, becauſe 
theſe come to nothing when it is perfectly ripe. The 
pulp of it is ſoft, ſweetiſh, and unwholeſome. But 
when it 1s gathered a little before it is ripe, it hath 
the taſte of the artichoke, and is eaten as bread, from 
whence it hath been called the Bread Fruit. Thoſe 
who wiſh to keep it one or more years, cut it into 
ſlices, and dry it in the oven, or in the ſun. 
There are three things which appear worthy of 
remark in the hiſtory of the Marianne iſlands. 
The uſe of fire was totally unknown there. None 
| of thoſe terrible volcanoes, the deſtructive traces of 
which are indelibly marked on the face of the globe; 
none of thoſe celeſtial phenomena which frequently | 
light up devouring and unexpected flames in all cli- 
mates ; none of thoſe fortunate occurrences, which, 
by friction or collifion, extract brilliant ſparks from 
ö ſuch a number of bodies: nothing, in a word, had 
given the peaceable inhabitants of the Marianne 
iſlands the leaſt idea of an element ſo familiar to 
other nations. It was neceſſary that the reſentment 
of the firſt Spaniards that arrived upon theſe ſavage 
coaſts, ſhould burn ſome hundreds of their huts, in 
erder to make them acquainted with it. | 
This uſe of fire was little calculated to give them 
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B O O E a favourable idea of it, or to make them wiſh to ſeg 
Vt. it appear again. Accordingly, they took it for an 


animal which fixed itſelf to the wood, and fed upon 
it. Thoſe whom their ignorance of ſo new an object 
had induced to come near it, having burnt themſelves, 
their cries inſpired the reſt with terror, ſo that they 
did not dare to look at it but at a great diſtance, 
They dreaded the bite of this wild beaſt, whom they 
thought capable of wounding them by the mere vio. 
lence of its reſpiration. They recovered, however, 
by degrees from the conſternation with which they 
had been ſeized: their miſtake was gradually removed, 
and they at length accuſtomed themſelves to the uſe 
of this valuable advantage, of which all other known 
people had been in poſſeſſion from time immemorial. 

Another circumſtance worthy of attention is the 
ſuperiority which the weaker ſex had aſſumed over 
the ſtronger in the Marianne iſlands. Such was 
their aſcendant, that the women there enjoyed unli- 
mited power in their families; that nothing could be 
parted without their conſent, and that they had the 
free diſpoſal of every thing; that in no inſtance, even 
that of infidelity publicly acknowledged, it was per- | 
mitted-to be wanting in the attentions that were due 
to them ; that how little ſoever they themſelves might 
judge their huſbands to be deficient in mildneſs, com- 
plaiſance, and ſubmiſſion, they were at liberty to 
make a new choice; and that if they thought them- 
ſelves betrayed, they might pillage the hut, and cut 
down the trees of the traitor, or make their relations, 
or companions, commit the ſame havock. 

But how could ſuch ſtrange cuſtoms have been 
eſtabliſhed, and have taken root? If we credit an- | 
cient or modern accounts, the men of this Archipe- 
lago were black, ugly, and deformed ; they had moſt 
of them a diſguſting cutaneous diſeaſe, notwithſtand- 
ing the daily uſe of the bath. The women, on the 
contrary, had a tolerably clear complexion, regular 
features, an eaſy air, ſome graces, and a taſte for 
ſinging and dancing. It is not therefore ſurpriſing 
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have acquired an abſolute empire, which cannot be 
ſhaken, It is truly extraordinary, that there ſhould 
have been any countries, and eſpecially ſavage re- 
gions, Where a difference ſo marked hath been found 
between the twoſexes. The unaninuty of hiſtorians up- 
on this point, will probably never filence the doubts 
that naturally ariſe in the mind from ſo improbable 
an account. 

The united teſtimonies of any number of writers, 


cannot prevail againſt a well-known, general, and 
conſtant law of nature. We know, that in every 


part, except at the Marianne iſlands, the woman has 
been found, as ſhe ought to be, ſubject to the man. 
In order to induce me to believe this exception, it 
muſt be ſupported by another ; which 1s, that in this 
region, the women were ſuperior to the men, not only 
in underſtanding, but even in bodily ſtrength. It 1 
be not aſſured of one of theſe facts, I ſhall deny the 
other; unleſs, however, ſome ſuperſtitions tenet have 
rendered their perſons ſacred. For there is nothing 
which ſuperſtition doth not alter, no cuſtom, however 
monſtrous, which it doth not eſtabliſh, no crimes to 
which it doth not lead, no ſacrifices which it doth 
not obtain. If ſuperſtition, at the Marianne iflands, 
declares to man, It is the will of God that thou 
ſhouldſt cringe before woman; he will not fail to 
cringe to her. Beauty, talents, and wit, in all coun- 
tries of the world, whether ſavage or civilized, will 
induce a man to throw himſelf at the feet of a wo- 
man : but theſe advantages peculiar to ſome women, 
cannot eftabliſh in any part a general ſyſtem, of the 
tyranny of the weaker ſex over the ſtronger. ,The 
man commands the woman, even in thoſe countries 
where the woman commands the nation. The phe- 
nomenon, at the Marianne iſlands, would be in the 
ſyſtem of morality, the ſame as the equilibrium of 
two unequal weights, ſuſpended to levers of equal 
length, would be in the ſyſtem of philoſophy. No 
kind of authority ought to induce us to believe an 
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may have deſerved this authority on account of ſome 
important ſervices, the memory of which may have 
been loſt. Suppoſing this to be the caſe, the men 
would ſoon have forgotten the gratitude they might 
have ſhown in the firſt inſtance. 5 

The third remarkable thing in the Marianne iſlands, 
was a pro/s, or canoe, the ſingular form of which hath 
always attracted the attention of moſt enlightened 


navigators. 


Theſe people reſided in iſlands ſeparated from each 


other by conſiderable diſtances. Although they had 
neither the means nor the deſire of making exchanges, 


yet they wiſhed to communicate with each other. 


They ſucceeded in this deſign with the aſſiſtance of 
a veſſel, entirely ſafe, though very ſmall: a veſſel fit 
for every naval evolution, notwithſtanding the ſimpli- 
city of its conſtruction; and ſo eaſily managed, that 
three men were ſufficient for all the manceuvres ; a 
veſſel, which received the winds fideways, a circum- 
ſtance abſolutely neceſſary in theſe latitudes ; which 
had the unparalleled advantage of going and return- 
ing, without ever tacking about, and merely by ſhift- } 
ing the ſail ; a veſſel, in a word, ſo expeditious, that 
it ran twelve or fifteen knots in leſs than an hour, 
and that it ſometimes went faſter than the wind. All 
connoiſſeurs acknowledge, that this pro/s, which is cal- 
led flying, on account of its lightneſs, is the moſt per- 
fect kind of boat that hath ever been contrived ; and 
the invention of it cannot be diſputed with the inha- 
bitants of the Marianne iſlands, fince the model of 
it hath never been found in any ſea in the world. If 
it were reaſonable to decide upon the genius of a na- 
tion, from one ſingle diſtinct art, we could not avoid 


having the greateſt opinion of theſe ſavages, who, 


with coarſe utenſils, and without the aſſiſtance of 
iron, have obtained effects at ſea, which the moſt en- 
lightened people have not been able to procure to 
themſelves from a multiplicity of contrivances. But 
in order to determine with judgment on this matter, 
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b it would require other proofs than a ſingle talent, B 00K 
which chance may have ſupplied ; and theſe proofs 
are not to be found in any hiſtory, 

| The Marianne iſlands were diſcovered in 1521 by 
; Magellan. This celebrated navigator called them the 
Ladrone Iſlands, becauſe their ſavage inhabitants, 
who had not the leaſt idea of the right of property, 
which is unknown in a ſtate of nature, ſtole from on 
board their ſhips ſome trifles which tempted their cu- 
rioſity. The Spaniards neglected, for a long time, to 
fix themſelves in this Archipelago, where there were 
none of thoſe rich mines that excited their cupidity. 
It was only in 1668, that the ſhips which ſtopped 
there, from time to time, in their paſſage from Mexi- 
co to the Eaſt Indies, landed a few miſſionaries on 
theſe iſlands. Ten years after this, the court of Ma- 
drid thought that they did not gain a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſubjects by the means of perſuaſion ; and they 
ſupported the ſermons or” their miſſionaries with a mi- 
litary force. 

Savages, living by themfabeus, and guided by a 
wild inſtinct; to whom the bow and the arrow were 
even unknown, and whoſe only weapon of defence 
was a large ſtick : ſuch ſavages could not reſiſt the 
European arms and troops. Nevertheleſs, moſt of 
them ſuffered themſelves to be put to death rather 

than they would ſubmit. A great number of them 
were the victims of the diſgraceful maladies which 
their inhuman conquerors had introduced among 
them. Thoſe who had eſcaped all theſe diſaſters, took 
the deſperate reſolution of making their wives miſcar- 
ry, in order that they might not leave behind them a 
progeny of ſlaves. The population decreaſed, through- 
out the whole Archipelago, to ſuch a degree, that it 
became neceſſary, five-and-twenty or thirty years 
ago, to unite the feeble remains of them in the ſin- 
gle iſland of Guam. 

This iſland is forty leagues in cincr we Its 
harbour, ſituated in the weſtern part, and defended 
by a battery of eight guns, is formed on one ſide by 
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and on the other by aſhoal of the ſame extent, which 
ſurrounds it almoſt{ circularly. Four ſhips may an- 
chor here, ſheltered from all winds except the weſtern, 
which never blows hard in theſe latitudes. 

At the diſtance of four leagues from this harbour, 
upon the borders of the ſea, and in a fortunate poſi. 
tion, the agreeable town of Agana is ſituated. In this 
chief place of the colony, and in twenty-one ſmall 
hamlets ſcattered around the iſland, fifteen hundred 
inhabitants are diſtributed, the unfortunate remains 
of a population formerly numerous. 


The interior part of Guam ſerves as an aſylum and 


a paſturage for the goats, hogs, oxen, and poultry, 


which the Spaniards brought there at the time of the 


conqueſt, and which have ſince become wild. Theſe 
animals, which muſt either be ſhot or caught in a 
trap, were the principal food of the Indians and of their 
oppreſſors, when the face of things was ſuddenly 


changed. 
An active, humane, and enlightened man hath at 


length underſtood, that population would not be re- 


ſtored, but that it would even ſtill continue de- 
creaſing, unleſs he could ſucceed in introducing agri- 
culture into his iſland. This elevated idea hath in- 
duced him to become himſelf a cultivator. Stimulat- 


ed by his example, the natives of the country have 


cleared thoſe lands, the property of which he had 
promiſed them. Theſe fields have been covered with 
rice, cacao, maize, ſugar, indigo, cotton, fruits; and 
vegetables; the uſe of which, they had been ſuffered 
to remain 1gnorant of during one or two centuries ; 
their ſucceſs hath increaſed their docility. Theſe 
children of rude nature, in whom tyranny and ſu- 
perſtition had completed the degradation of the hu- 
man ſpecies, have followed in the workſhops ſome arts 
of primary neceſlity ; and have frequented, without 


any evident ſigns of reluctance, the ſchools that have 


been opened for their inſtruction. Their enjoyments 
have increaſed with their occupations ; and they have 
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at length experienced happineſs in one of the fineſtB 0 O K 
countries in the world: ſo true it is that every thing 


may be accompliſhed by mildneſs and benevolence, 
ſince theſe virtues are capable of extinguiſhing re- 
ſentment even in the mind of a ſavage. 

This unexpected revolution hath been brought 
about by M. Tobias; who, in 1772, ſtill governed 
the Marianne iflands- May this virtuous and re- 
ſpectable Spaniard one day obtain what would com- 
plete his happineſs, the conſolation of ſeeing his fa- 
vourite children forego their paſſion for the cocoa-tree 
wine, and their turn for labour increaſe ! 


If the Spaniards, from the beginning, had been in- 
ſpired with the reaſonable views of the prudent To- 


bias, the Marianne iſlands would have been civilized 
and cultivated. This double advantage would have 
procured to this Archipelago a ſecurity which it can- 
not expect from a garriſon of an hundred and fifty 
men, concentrated in Guam. 


The conquerors, quiet in their poſſeſſions, would 


then have devoted themſelves: to their paſſion for new 
diſcoveries, which were at that time the prevailing 
turn of the nation. Aſſiſted by the genius of their 
new ſubjects for navigation, their activity would have 
conveyed the uſeful arts, and the ſpirit of ſociety, in- 
to the numerous iſlands that cover the Pacific Ocean, 
and ſtill beyond them. The univerſe would have 
been enlarged, as it were, by ſuch glorious labours. 
All commercial nations would undoubtedly have de- 
rived, 1n proceſs of time, ſome advantage from con- 
nections formed with theſe regions, which were be- 
fore unknown: ſince it is impoſſible that one nation 
ſhould enrich itſelf, and that others ſhould not par- 
take of its proſperity ; but the court of Madrid would 
have enjoyed ſooner, and more conſtantly, the pro- 
ductions of theſe new eſtabliſhments. If we do not 
miſtake, this arrangement of matters would have 
been more advantageous to Spain, than that which 
confines the Marianne iſlands to the furniſhing of re- 
ireſhments for the galleons returning from Mexico 
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BOOK to the Phillipines, as California is deſtined to ſup. 
3 ply them to thoſe which go from the Phillipines to 
Mexico. 5 
Ancient California is properly a long neck of land, which 
zndmodern proceeds from the northern coaſts of America, and 
fornia, runs along between eaſt and ſouth as far as the tor. 
rid zone: it is waſhed on each ſide by the Pacific 
Ocean. The part that is known of this peninſula js 
three hundred leagues long, and ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty broad. | 
Tt is impoſſible that, throughout ſuch an extent of 
country, the nature of the ſoil and the temperature 
of the air ſhould be every where the ſame. It may 
be ſaid, however, that, in general, the climate here 
is dry and exceſſively hot; the ground bare, ſtony, 
mountainous, ſandy, and conſequently barren, and 
unfit for agriculture and for the breeding of cattle, | 
Amidſt the ſmall number of trees that are found here, 
the moſt uſeful is the pitahaya, the produce of which 
conſtitutes the principal food of the Californians. 
This tree is a ſpecies of the Gereus Peruvianus, which, | 
like the reſt of the ſame claſs, hath no leaves. Its 
ſtems, which are ſtraight and fluted, have their fides 
full of prickles, and furniſh an immediate ſupport to 
ſome whitiſh flowers, ſimilar to thoſe of the nopal on 
which the cochineal lives, but much longer. The 
fruits which ſucceed theſe flowers have inequalities 
upon their ſurface, which are produced by the re- 
maining baſis of the ſcales of the calix They are of | 
the ſize of a hen's egg, red on the outſide, and filled 
in the inſide with a white pulp fit for eating, and ſweet- 
er and more delicate than the ordinary fig. In the | 
midſt of this pulp are found ſome ſmall, black, and 
ſhining ſeeds. | 
The ſea, which is richer than the land, ſwarms 
with moſt excellent fiſh of every kind. But the cir- 
cumſtance which renders the Gulf of California of 
more importance is the pearls, which, in the fiſhing- ] 
ſeaſon, draw there, from the ſeveral provinces of 
Mexico, a ſet of greedy men, who have been ſubject- 
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ed to the tax of giving the fifth part of their fiſhery ; o OR 


to government. 


The Californians are well made, and very ſtrong. — 


They are extremely puſillanimous, inconſtant, in- 
dolent, ſtupid, and even inſenſible. They are chil- 
dren, in whom reaſon is not yet unfolded. They are 


more ſwarthy than the Mexicans. This difference ot 


colour proves that the civilized ftate of ſociety ſub- 
verts or totally changes the order and laws of nature, 
{ince we find under the temperate zone a ſavage peo- 
ple, that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone. 

Before the Europeans had penetrated into Califor- 
nia, the natives had no form of religion ; and that of 
their government was ſuch as might be expected 
from their ignorance. Each nation was an aflem- 
blage of ſeveral cottages, more or leſs numerous, that 
were all mutually confederated by alliances, but with- 
out any chief. They were ſtrangers even to filial 
obedience, although this ſentiment be, if not more 
lively, at leaſt more pure, in the ſtate of nature than 
in that of ſociety. 

In reality, the helps which a regular ſyſtem of po- 
lice aſſures to all individuals among civilized nations, 
the young ſavages expect only from their father. It 
is he who provides for their ſubſiſtence when they 
are children, and who watches for their ſafety. How 
is it poſſible that they ſhould not have recourſe to his 
benevolence? How ſhould they not avoid, with care, 
what might deprive them of his ſupport ? 

Reſpect, which is not exacted, can ſcarce be di- 
miniſhed in children, who conſtantly return, impel- 
led by habit ſtill more than by want, to the cottage 
in which they were born, and from which they ne- 
ver wander to any diſtance. The ſeparations which 
education, induſtry, and trade, fo frequently occaſion 
amongſt us, and which cannot but looſen the ties of 
kindred, are unknown among the ſavages. They re- 
main with the perſon to whom they owe their exiſt- 
ence, as long as he lives. It is not poſſible, therefore, 
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B 00 K that they ſhould deviate from obedience. They re- 


ceive no imperious orders. There is no being more 
free than the little ſavage. He is born in a ſtate of 
liberty. He goes and comes, walks out and returns, 
and even ſleeps from home, without ever being aſk- 
ed what he hath been doing, or what hath been be- 
come of him. The idea of exerting family authority, 
in order to bring him back, if he ſhould chooſe to diſ- 
appear, would never be ſuggeſted. Nothing is ſo 
common in cities as bad fathers; but there are none 
to be found amidſt the foreſts. The more ſocieties in- 
creaſe in opulence and luxury, the leſs are the claims 
of conſanguinity attended to. We may even venture | 
to ſay, that the ſeverity, variety, and long conti- | 
nuance of our ſyſtem of education; that all theſe ſe- 
veral fatigues contribute to alienate the affection of 
our children for us. Nothing but experience can re- 
concile them to us. We are obliged to wait a long 
time before our cares are returned with gratitude, 
and our reprimands are forgotten. The ſavage hath 
never heard any of theſe from the mouth. of his pa- 
rents. He was never chaſtiſed by them. When he 
knew how to ſtrike the animal on whom he was to 
feed, he had ſcarce any thing more to learn. His 
paſſions being natural, he can ſatisfy them without 
dreading the ſeverity of his parents ; while there are 
numberleſs motives which oblige our parents to coun- 
teract our propenſities. Can 1t be ſuppoſed that there 
is not one child among us, who, inpelled by the de- 
fire of enjoying ſpeedily a large fortune, does not 
think that his father lives too long? We wiſh we 
could perſuade ourſelves that there were not. The 
heart of the ſavage, to whom his father hath nothing 
to leave, is a ſtranger to this kind of parricide. 

In our families, children are apt to think that their 
aged parents talk at random; but it is not the ſame 
in the hut of the ſavage. There is very little talking 
in it, and a high opinion is entertained of the wiſdom 
of parents. Their inſtructions ſupply the deficiency 
of obſervation reſpecting the craft of animals, the 
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woods which contain game, the coaſts abounding in B O O K 
fiſh, and the ſeaſons and times proper for hunting and 


fiſhing. If the old man ſhould relate any particulari- 
ties of his wars or of this travels; if he ſhould recal 
the memory of the battles he hath been engaged in, 
or of the ſnares he hath eſcaped ; if he ſhould elevate 
his mind-to explain to his children ſome of the moſt 
ſimple phenomena of nature; if, on a ſtar-light night, 
ſtanding at the entrance of his hut, he ſhould trace 
out to them, with his finger, the courſe of the con- 
ſtellations that glitter over their heads, according to 
the limited knowledge he hath of them : all theſe 
circumſtances will excite their admiration of him. 
Should a ſtorm come on, ſhould any revolution hap- 
pen upon the earth, in the air, or in the waters, or 
ſhould any agreeable or diſtreſſing event take place, 
all the children exclaim, our father foretold it to us; 
and their ſubmiſſion to his counſels, as well as their 
veneration for his perſon, is increaſed. When he 1s 
drawing near to his laſt moments, anxiety and grief are 
painted in their countenances, their tears flow at his 
death, and a long-continued filence prevails around 
his bed. He 1s laid in the earth, and his burial-place 
is ſacred. Annual honours are paid to his aſhes ; 
and, in important or doubtful circumſtances, they are 
ſometimes conſulted. Children, alas! among our- 
ſelves are devoted to ſo many diſſipations, that their 
_ fathers are ſoon forgotten by them. It is not, how- 
ever, that I prefer a ſavage to a civilized ſtate. This 
is a proteſtation I have made more than once. But 
the more I reflect upon this point, the more it ſeems 
to me, that from the moſt rude to the moſt civilized 
ſtate of nature, every thing is nearly 2 
virtues and vices, natural good and evil. In the foreſt, 
as well as in ſociety, the happineſs of one individual 
may be leſs or greater than that of another: but I 
imagine that nature hath ſet certain bounds to the 
felicity of every conſiderable portion of the human 
ſpecies, beyond which we have nearly as much to 
loſe as to gain. | 
Gg1 
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BOOK Adio had no ſooner been pacified, than * 


conceived the project of adding California to his con- 
queſts. He undertook this expedition himſelf, in 
I526 ; but it was not a ſucceſsful one. Thoſe which 
were afterwards undertaken in rapid ſucceſſion to 
each other, during the courſe of two centuries, were 
not more fortunate ; whether the expences of them 
were ſupported by individuals or by the government : 

this continuance of adverſe fortune may be accounted 

for. | 

The cuſtom of taking views, tracing plans, or 
charts, of the places that were viſited, was not then 
very common. If ſome adventurer, more intelligent, 
or more laborious than his companions, wrote an ac- 
count of his voyage, it was ſeldom depoſited in the 
public regiſters ; and if it were, it was buried in the 
duſt and forgotten. The printing of it would have 
remedied this inconvenience ; but the fear of making 
foreigners acquainted with what it was impoſſi ble to 
conceal from them, occaſioned this mode of com- 
munication to be rejected. Thus it was, that the 
people gained no experience.. Abſurdities were per- 
petuated ; and the laſt commanders who undertook 
theſe expeditions, miſcarried by the ſame faults that 
had prevented the ſucceſs of the former. 

The conqueſt of California had been entirely given 
up, when the Jeſuits, in 1697, ſolicited permiſſion to 
undertake it. As ſoon as they had obtained the con- 
ſent of government, they began to execute a plan of 
legiſlation, which they had formed from accurate 
ideas of the nature of the ſoil, the character of the 
inhabitants, and the influence of the climate. Their 
proceedings were not directed by fanaticiſm. They 
arrived among the ſavages whom they intended to 
civilize, with curioſities that might amuſe them ; with 
corn for their food, and with apparel calculated to 
pleaſe them. The hatred theſe people bore to the 
Spaniſh name could not ſupport itſelf againſt theſe 
demonſtrations of benevolence. They teſtified their 
acknowledgments as much as their want of ſenſibility 
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faults were partly overcome by the religious inſtitu- 
tors, who purſued their project with a degree of 
warmth and aſſiduity peculiar to their ſociety. They 
made themſelves carpenters, maſons, weavers, and 
huſbandmen ; and by theſe means ſucceeded in im- 
parting knowledge, and, in ſome meaſure, a taſte for 
the moſt uſeful arts, to this ſavage people, who have 
been all ſucceſſively formed into one body. In 1745, 
they compoſed forty-three villages, that were ſeparat- 
ed from each other by the barrenneſs of the foil, and 
the want of water. 

The inhabitants of theſe ſmall villages ſubſiſt prin- 
cipally on corn and pulſe, which they cultivate, and 
on the fruits and domeſtic animals of Europe, the 
breeding of which is an object of continual attention. 


The Indians have each their field, and the property 


of what they reap; but ſuch is their want of foreſight, 
that they would ſquander in a day what they had ga- 
thered, if the miſſionary did not take upon himſelf to 
diſtribute it to them as they ſtand in need of it. They 
already manufacture ſome coarſe ſtuffs. The neceſ- 
faries they are in want of are purchaſed with pearls, 
which they fiſh in the gulf, and with wine nearly re- 
ſembling that of Madeira, which they fell to New 
Spain and to the galleons ; and the uſe of which, ex- 
perience hath ſhown, it is neceſſary to prohibit among 
them. 

A few laws, that are very ſimple, are ſufficient to 
regulate this riſing ſtate. In order to enforce the ob- 
ſervance of them, the miſſionary chooſes the moſt in- 
telligent perſon of the village; who is empowered to 
whip and impriſon; the only puniſhments of which 
they have any knowledge. 

So many cruel and deſtructive ſcenes have hither- 
to diſtreſſed our minds, that we may be permitted to 
ſtop for a moment in conſidering labours that were in- 
ſpired by humanity, and directed by benevolence : 


all other conqueſts had been made by force of arms. 
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BO O K We have ſeen nothing but men deſtroying or loading 


each other with chains. The regions we have gone 
over, have ſucceſlively preſented to us ſo many ſcenes 
of perfidy, of ferociouſneſs, of treachery, of avarice, 
and of all the crimes to which man is ſtimulated by 
the combination and violence of the moſt inordinate 
paſſions. The traces of our pen have been conſtant. 
ly marked with blood. The region we are now en- 
tered upon, is the only one which hath been ſubdued 
by/reaſon. Let us repole ourſelves, and take breath. 
Let the picture of innocence and peace diſſipate the 


gloomy ideas with which we have hitherto been aſ- 


ſailed, and relieve us for a moment from thoſe pain- 
ful ſenſations with which our heart hath ſo conſtant- 
ly been oppreſſed, agonized, and torn. Alas! the 
new ſenſations I experience will laſt too ſhort a time 
to excite envy. Thoſe great cataſtrophes which ſub- 
vert the globe, and the deſcription of which is pleaſ- 
ing to all readers, from the violence of the ſhocks 


they receive ann them, and from the tears, partly 


delicious, and partly bitter, which they draw from 
their eyes, will ſoon ſully the remainder of theſe de- 
plorable annals. Readers, are ye wicked, or are ye 
good? If ye were good, ye would not, it ſhould ſeem, 
liſten to the recital of theſe calamities; if ye are wick- 
ed, ye would hear them without ſhedding a tear. 
Yet, I perceive your eyes are overflowing. Ye pant 
after happineſs, and yet misfortune alone can awaken 
your attention. 'The reaſon of it is plain. The af- 
flictions of others afford you comfort in your own, and 
your ſelf-eftimation is increaſed by the compaſſion 
you beſtow upon them. 

In all California there are only two garriſons, each 
conſiſting of chirty men, and a ſoldier with every 
miſſionary. Theſe troops were choſen by the legiſla- 
tors, and were under their orders, though they were 
paid by the government. The court of Madrid ſaw 


no inconvenience in leaving theſe trifling forces in 


the hands of thoſe who had acquired their confidence; 
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and they have been convinced, that this was the only h OO K 


expedient to preſerve their new conqueſts from a ſyſ- 
tem of oppreſſion totally deſtructive. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs, when, in 1967, the 
court of Madrid expelled the Jeſuits from California, 
as they did from all the other provinces. Theſe miſ- 
ſionaries had formed the project of carrying on their 


. 


— — 


labours upon the two ſhores of the ſea, as far as the 


chain of mountains which connects California with 
New Spain. They wiſhed to raiſe the empire, the 
fabjedts of which they were increaſing, to a degree 
of power, that might allow them to behold with tran- 
quillity the voyages of the Ruſſians, and the diſco- 
very of the North-weſt paſſage, which the Engliſh 
have been in ſearch of for ſo long a time. Far from 
abandoning theſe great projects, it is ſaid that the 
Spaniſh miniſtry hath extended them ftill further. 
It will not even be long before the inhabitants of the 
two hemiſpheres will fee them carried into execution, 
unleſs ſome unſurmountable obftacles, proceeding 
from unexpected events, ſhould counteract their plans. 


But till theſe vaſt ſpeculations ſhall either be anni- 


hilated or realiſed, California ſerves for a port of re- 
freſhment for ſhips that ſail from the Philippine iſlands 
to Mexico. Cape St. Lucas, ſituated at the ſouthern 


extremity of the peninſula, 1s the place where they 


touch. There they find a good harbour, refreſh- 
ments, and ſignals, which give them information of 
the appearance of any enemy 1n theſe latitudes, which 
are the moſt dangerous for them. It was in 1734 
that the galleon arrived there for the firſt time; where 
it hath ever ſince been ordered, or compelled by ne- 
ceſlity, to ſtop. 

The ſyſtem, adopted by all the ſtates of Fade 
of holding colonies in the moſt abſolute dependence 
on the mother-country, hath always rendered the 
connections of Mexico with Afia ſuſpicious to ſeveral 
of the Spaniſh politicians. Far from agreeing with 
them in opinion, Alberoni wiſhed to give an unlimit- 
ed extenſion to the freedom of theſe connections. It 
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B O o k appeared to him a very wiſe plan, that the Eaft In- 


VI. 
—— 


dies ſhould clothe the two continents of America, It 
was his idea, that the coloniſts would be dreſſed more 
to their taſte, at a Cheaper rate, and in a manner 
more ſuitable to the climate. In times of the Euro- 
pean wars they would not be expoſed, as they fre- 
quently had been, to the want of the moſt common 
and neceſſary articles of life. They would be richer, 


more attached to the mother-country, and better able 


to defend themſelves againſt the enemies it might 
draw upon them. Theſe enemies themſelyes would 
be leſs formidable, becauſe they would gradually loſe 
the ſtrength which they acquire from furniſhing Mex- 
ico and Peru with proviſions. Spain, in a word, by 
collecting from the merchandiſe of India the ſame 
duties which it receives from thoſe that are furniſhed 
by its rivals, would loſe no part of its revenue. It 
might even, upon emergencies, obtain from its colo- 
nies ſuccours, which, at preſent, they have neither 
the will nor the power to ſupply. 

The views of this bold and enterpriſing miniſter | 
were extended ſtill further, He wiſhed that the mo- 
ther-country itſelf ſhould form immenſe connections 
with the Eaſt, through the medium of its American 
colonies. According to him, the Philippines, which 
had hitherto paid an enormous tribute to the induſtry 
of the European or Aſiatic nations, that furniſhed 
them with manufactures, or productions, might ſend 
their inhabitants in ſearch of them, upon their own 
ſhips, and obtain them at firſt hand. By giving the 
ſame quantity of metals as their competitors, they 
would purchaſe at a cheaper rate, becauſe theſe me- 

tals, coming directly from America, would not have 


incurred ſo much expence, as thoſe which are con- 


veyed into our regions, before they go to India. The 
merchandiſe embarked at Manilla, would arrive at 
Panama, upon an ocean perpetually calm, in a very 


ſtraight line, and with the ſame winds. By means 


of a very ſhort canal, which hath been ſolicited a long 
time by the merchants, the cargoes would afterwards 


* 
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be eaſily conveyed to the mouth of the Chagre, where B O O K 
they would be embarked for Europe. OE 
Alberoni was well aware, that thoſe powers, whoſe | 
intereſts this arrangement would prejudice, and whoſe 
trade it would ruin, would endeavour to obſtruct it.; 
but he thought himſelf in a condition to bid defiance 
to their reſentment in the European ſeas, and he had 
already given orders for putting the coaſts and har- 
bours of the South Sea in a ſtate not to fear the ef- 
forts of any teeble ſquadrons that might attack them. 
Theſe views were approved of by ſome. Thoſe 
who were enthuſiaſts in favour of Alberoni, and there 
were many of them, conceived them to be the ſu- 
blime efforts of a powerful genius, for the proſperity 
and glory of a monarchy, which he was endeavouring 
to reſtore to its former ſplendour. Others, and theſe 
were the greater number, conſidered theſe projects, 
io great in appearance, merely as the ravings of a 
diſordered imagination, which exaggerated the re- 
ſources of à ruined ſtate, and which flattered itſelf 
that it ſhould give the commerce of the whole world 
to a nation reduced, for two centuries paſt, to the 
impoſſibility of carrying on its own. The diſgrace 
of this extraordinary man quieted the ferment which 
he had raiſed in the two hemiſpheres. The connec- 
tions of the Philippines with Mexico continued upon 
the former footing, as well as thoſe which this great 
province maintained with Peru by the South Sea. | 
The coaſts of Mexico do not reſemble thoſe of Pe- Communi. 
ru, where the vicinity and height of the Cordeleras fee, 
entertain a perpetual ſpring, and keep up regular with Peru 
and mild winds. As ſoon as the line is croſſed, at —_ 
the height of Panama, the free communication of the means of 
atmoſphere from Eaſt to Weſt being no longer inter- . 
rupted by that prodigious chain of mountains, the 
climate becomes different. The navigation, indeed, 
is eaſy and ſafe in theſe latitudes from the middle of 
October to the end of May: but during the reſt of 
the year, the calms and ſtorms which alternately pre- 
vail, render the ſea troubleſome and dangerous, | 
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B O A, K The coaſt which borders this ocean, hath an extent 
with of ſix hundred leagues. Formerly, not one trading 


veſſel, nor fiſhing ſmack, was known to come out of 
the ports which nature hath formed there. This in- 
activity was partly owing to the indolence of the peo. 
ple : but the fatal arrangements made by the court 
of Madrid, had contributed ſtill more to produce it. 

When the empire of the Incas, and that of Mon- 
tezuma, firſt became provinces of Spain, the com- 
munication between them by the South Sea was open 
and uncontrouled. Some time after this, it was re- 
ſtrained to two ſhips ; and in 1636 it was entirely 
prohibited. Urgent and repeated repreſentations de- 
termined the government to open it again at the end 
of half a century, but with reſtrictions that rendered 
it of no effect. It was not till 1774, that North and 
South America were allowed to make all the ex- 
changes which their mutual intereſt might require. 
The ſeveral parts of the two regions will undoubtedly 
derive great advantages from this new arrangement 
of things. It may however be foretold, that it will 
be more ſerviceable to Guatimala than to any other 
country. 

This audience extends its important juriſdiction 
over twelve leagues to the Weſt, ſixty to the Eaſt, a 
hundred to the North, and three hundred to the 
South: it is formed by ſeven or eight provinces. 

That of Coſta Ricca is very thinly peopled, but 
little cultivated, and ſcarce affords any thing except 


cattle. A great part of the ancient inhabitants have 


hitherto refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke. 

Nicaragua is regularly diſtreſſed every year with a 
ſix month's rain, which falls down in torrents, and a 
ſix month's devouring drought. The inhabitants are 
ſome of the moſt effeminate men of New Spain, 
though among the leaſt opulent. 

The Caſtilians have exerciſed more cruelties at 
Honduras than at any other place. They made a 
deſert of it, and accordingly they get nothing from 
it, except a little caſſia, and ſome ſarſaparilla. 
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bright plumages, of which thoſe pictures, that have 
been extolled for ſo long a time, were compoſed. This 
province hath loſt all its importance, ſince this kind 
of trade hath been given up. 

Soconuſco is known only by the bn of its 
cacoa. The greateſt part of this fruit ſupplies Ame- 
rica itſelf. The two hundred quintals that are brought 
to Europe belong to government. If there be a great- 
er quantity than the court can conſume, it is ſold to 
the public at double the price of that which comes 
from Caraccas. 

Chiapa, though in the centre of Mexico, e 
a ſtate independent of that empire at the arrival of 
the Spaniards : but this diſtrict was alſo compelled to 
yield to arms, the progreſs of which nothing could 
ſtop. There was not much blood ſpilt on this ſpot, 

the Indians are ſtill more numerous here than 
any where elſe. As the province abounds only in 
corn, fruits, and paſturage, few of the conquerors 
ſettled in it; ; and this is perhaps the reaſon why man 
is leſs degraded, and leſs degenerated here, than in 
thoſe diſtricts that are full of mines, or advantageouſly 
ſituated for trade. The natives ſhow ſome intelli- 
gence, and a degree of aptitude for the arts, and 
they ſpeak a language which is ſoft, and hath even 
ſome ſort of elegance. Theſe qualities are eſpecially 
remarkable at Chiapa de Los Indios, a city of ſome 
importance, where the moſt conſiderable families of 
the natives have taken refuge, which they alone oc- 
cupy and where they enjoy great privileges. The 
dexterity and courage of theſe men, who are leſs 
oppreſſed than their neighbours, is habitually diſplayed 
upon the river which waſhes their walls. With a 
number of boats they form naval armaments, inſtitute 
ſea-fights with each other, and attack and defend 
themſelves with ſurpriſing agility. They build up 
caſtles of wood, which they cover with painted linen, 
and lay ſiege to them. They do not leſs excel in bull. 
fighting, cudgelling, dancing, and all — exerciſe. 
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How much will theſe accounts make us regret, that 


ts 8 the Indians ſhould have fallen under the power of a 


conqueror, who hath contracted, inſtead of enlarging, 
the bonds of their ſervitude. 

The province of Guatimala hath, in common with 
the other provinces dependent upon it, cattle, mines, 
corn, maize, ſugar, and cotton : but none of the reſt 
ſhare with 1t the advantage of cultivating indigo. It 
is upon its territory that a city bearing its name is 
ſituated, where all the offices of adminiſtration, and 
all the tribunals neceſſary for the government * ſo 
large a country, are united. 

This celebrated city was built, whether ery 
or improperly, in a valley about three miles broad, 
and bounded by two lofty mountains. From the 
mountain towards the South run ſeveral rivulets and 
fountains, which delightfully refreſh the villages that 
are ſituated on the declivity, and keep up a perpetual 
ſucceſſion of flowers and fruits. The aſpect of the 
mountain that is to the North is terrible. There is 
no verdure ever ſeen upon it; nothing but aſhes, and 
calcined ſtones. A kind of rumbling noiſe, which 
the inhabitants aſcribe to the boiling of metals that 
are in a ſtate of fuſion within the caverns of the 
earth, is continually heard. From theſe internal 
furnaces iſſue flames and torrents of ſulphur, which 
fill the air with a horrible infection. Guatimala, os * 
cording to an expreſſion much uſed, 1s ſituated be- 
tween Paradiſe and hell. 

The articles that are wanted in Peru, are diſparched 
from this capital by the South Sea. The gold, the fil- 
ver, and the indigo deſtined for this continent, are 
carried upon- mules to the town of St. Thomas, ſitu- 
ated at the diſtance of ſixty leagues from the city, at 
the extremity of a very deep lake, which loſes itſelf 
in the Gulf of Honduras. All theſe riches are ex- 
changed in this ſtaple for the merchandiſe that is 
brought from Europe in the months of July and Au- 
guſt. This place is entirely open, though it would 
have been very eaſy to have ſecured it from every 
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attack; the more ſo as its entrance is rendered nar- B; O O R 


row by two high rocks, which project on each ſide 
within cannon- ſhot of each other. It is probable that 


Spain will not alter her conduct till ſhe hath ſuffered 


for her negligence; which ſhe might eaſily be made 
to do. 

The veſlels that ſhould undertake this expedition 
might anchor in perfect ſafety in the road. A thou- 
ſand or twelve hundred men, landing at St. Thomas, 
might paſs over the mountains for the ſpace of fifteen 
| leagues, where they would find commodious roads and 

ſubſiſtence. The reſt of their way would be acroſs 
plains that are well peopled and plentiful. They 
would then arrive at Guatimala, in which there is not 
a ſingle ſoldier, nor the leaſt fortification. Its forty 
thouſand ſouls, Indians, negroes, Meſtees, and Spa- 
niards, who have never ſeen an enemy, would be in- 
capable of making the leaſt reſiſtance. In order to 
ſave their lives, they would deliver up the immenſe 
riches they have been accumulating for more than 
two centuries, which would amount at leaſt to thirty 
millions [T, 250, oo0l.] The troops would reimbark 
with this booty, and, if they choſe it, with hoſtages 
that would ſecure their retreat. 
__ Unfortunately this danger cannot now be incurred. 


A dreadful earthquake hath completely deſtroyed. 


Guatimala in 1772. This city, one of the richeſt in 
America, preſents nothing but a heap of ruins. 

In other countries ſuch a city would ſoon be re- 
ſtored again; for what cannot active and induſtri- 
ous nations do? By them, regions that were thought 
uninhabitable are peopled ; the moſt ungrateful foil 
is rendered fruitful ; the waters are driven back, and 
this fertility ariſes from the flime ; ; moraſles are made 
to bear houſes; and man cuts roads for himſelf 
through the bodies of mountains. He ſeparates, or 
connects together at pleaſure, the rocks, by bridges 
which are, as it were, ſuſpended over the obſcure 
depth of the abyſs, at the bottom of which the ang- 
gry torrent ſeems to murmur at his boldneſs, He raiſes 
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BOO K dikes againſt the ſwelling of the ſea, and ſleeps with 
= tranquillity in the dwelling which he hath founded 


on the waves. He collects together a few planks, 
and fitting down upon them, orders the winds to con- 
vey him to the extremity of the globe, and the winds 
obey his commands. O man! that art ſometimes fo 
puſillanimous and ſo little, how great doſt thou ap- 
pear in thy projects, and in thine actions; with two 


feeble levers of fleſh, and aſſiſted only by thine un- 


derſtanding, thou doſt attack the whole ſyſtem of na- 
ture, and doſt ſubdue her! Thou braveſt the conſpir- 
ing elements, and doſt reduce them to obedience! 
Nothing can reſiſt thee, whether thy ſoul be torment- 
ed with love, or with the defire of poſleſſing ſome 
beautiful woman, deſtined one day to become the ob- 
ject of thine averſion ; whether it be ſwayed by inte- 


reſt, or by the rage of filling thy coffers with riches, 4 


from which thou doſt flatter thyſelf with the proſpect 
of enjoyments, which thou wilt reject when in thy 
power ; or whether 1t be ſtimulated with the thirſt of 
glory, or the ambition of obtaining the applauſe of 
thy cotemporaries whom thou doſt deſpiſe, or of po- 
ſterity, which cannot certainly have a ſtronger claim 
to thy reverence ! If thou doſt great things from paſ- 
lion, thou doſt others equally great from a ſpirit of 
reitlefineſs and diſquietude. Thou waft acquainted 


with but one world; and when thou didft conjecture 


the exiſtence of another, thou didſt go in ſearch of it, 
and didſt find it. I have progreſſively followed, thy 
footſteps in this New World. If the boldneſs of thine 


enterpriſes ſhould ſometimes have concealed their 


enormity from me, I am ſtill equally confounded, 
whether thy crimes freeze me with horror, or thy 
virtues tranſport me with admiration. 

Such is the picture of the ferocious Spaniards who 
conquered America : but the nature of the climate, 
a vicious adminiſtration, and the plentiful enjoyment 
of all things, enervated their deſcendants. Every 
undertaking which carried with it the leaſt difficulty, 
was found to be above the effarts of their corrupted 
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minds; and their effeminate arms refuſed every kind 3 00K 
of labour. During this long period, a ſtate of lethar- , 
gy prevailed, of which there are few examples in 
hiſtory. How was it poſſible, that in ſuch a ſtate, a 
city ſwallowed up by volcanoes, ſhould have been 
raiſed out of its ruins? But for ſome years paſt, the 
ſpirit of the nation hath been reviving. Already 
hath the plan of another city been traced, more ſpa- 
cious, more convenient, more beautiful than the 
former: and it will be erected at the diſtance of eight 
leagues from that, upon a more ſolid baſis. Already 
hath the court of Madrid, contrary to their uſual and 
too tardy modes of proceeding, ſet aſide the funds 
neceſſary for the conſtruction of the public edifices. 
Already do the inhabitants, relieved from thoſe tri- 
butes which might have ſerved as a reafon or as a pre- 
tence for their inactivity, coincide with the views of 
government. New Spain will ſoon be embelliſhed 
with a New Guatimala. If this exertion ſhould con- 
tinue, or if it ſhould increaſe, the Engliſh will pro- 
bably be driven from the ſettlements they have begun 
between the Lake of Nicaragua and Cape Honduras. 

This diſtrict occupies one hundred and eighty Deſcription 
leagues of the coaſt, and runs back into the inland thy mon 
parts, as far as ſome very high mountains at a greater 282 


or leſs diſtance from the ocean. 5 
The climate is wholeſome and temperate. The — ING 


ſoil is commonly even, very well watered, and ſeems between 
fit for all the productions cultivated between the tro- e 
pics. The inhabitants are not here expoſed to thoſe theſe parts 
frequent droughts and terible hurricanes, which, in 

the iſlands of the New World, ſo often fruftrate the 

moſt reaſonable expectations. 

The country is chiefly inhabited by the Moſkito 
Indians. Theſe people were formerly numerous ; but 

the ſmall-pox hath conſiderably diminiſhed their po- 
pulation. It is not ſuppoſed that their ſeveral tribes. 

can at preſent put more than nine or ten thouſand 

men under arms. 

A nation, ſtill leſs populous, is fixed in the envi- 
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deſcendants, as it is ſaid, of the crew of a Guinea 
ſhip which was ſhipwrecked in theſe latitudes. Their 
complexion, their features, their hair, and their pro- 
penſities, will ſcarce allow us to aſſign any other ori- 
gin to them. 
The Engliſh are the only Europeans, whom their 
cupidity hath induced to ſettle in theſe ſavage regions. 

Their firſt eſtabliſhment was formed about the year 
1730, at twenty-ſix leagues diſtance from Cape Hon- 
duras. Its polition, at the extremity of the coaſt; 
and upon the Black River, which hath no more than 
fix feet water at its mouth, will probably always re- 
tard and prevent its progreſs. 85 | 

At the diſtance of fifty-four leagues from this co 
lony is Gracias-a-Dios ; the harbour of which formed 
by an arm of the ſea, is immenſe, and tolerably ſafe. 
Tt 1s near this famous cape that the Engliſh have fixed 
themſelves, upon a navigable river, the borders of 
which are very fertile. 5 

Seventy leagues beyond this, this enterpriſing na- 
tion hath found, at Blue: field, ſome ſpacious and 
fruitful plains, an acceſſible river, a convenient har- 
bour, and a rock which might eaſily be made impreg- 
nable. | f 
In 1769, the three factories did not employ more 
than two hundred and ſix white men, as many Mu- 
lattoes, and nine hundred fſlaves. Excluſive of the 
mules and other articles ſent to Jamaica, they ſent this 
year to Europe eight hundred thouſand feet of maho- 
gany, two hundred thouſand pounds weight of ſarſapa- 
rilla, and ten thouſand pounds of tortoiſe-ſhell. The 
number of hands hath been ſince increaſed. Sugar- 
canes have begun to be planteds; and the firſt ſugar 
they have yielded hath been found to be of a ſupe- | 
rior quality. Some careful obſervers - affirm, that a 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Moſkito country, would one 
day be more valuable to Great Britain, than all the 
iſlands which that nation now poſſeſſes in the Weſt 
Indies. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 
The Engliſh do not ſeem to form the leaſt doubt 


reſpecting their right of property. Never, ſay the. 


writers of this country, did Spain ſubdue theſe peo- 
ple, and never did theſe people ſubmit to Spain. They 
were by right, and ip facto, independent, when, in 
1670, their chiefs, of their own accord, had recourſe 
to England, and acknowledged its ſovereignty. So 
little was this ſubmiſſion compelled, that it was renew- 
ed at ſeveral intervals. At their ſolicitation, the court 
of London ſent, in 1741, a body of troops upon this 
territory; and theſe were ſoon followed by a civil ad- 
miniſtration. If, after the peace of 1763, the troops 
and the magiſtrates were withdrawn, and if the forti- 
fications, raiſed for the ſecurity of the ſavages and their 
protectors, were demoliſhed, this was owing to the 1g- 
norance of the miniſtry, who ſuffered themſelves to be 
perſuaded that the Moſkito country made part of the 
Bay of Honduras. This miſtake having been remov- 
ed, a regular form of government hath again been eſta- 
bliſhed in theſe regions at the beginning of 1776. 

We ſhould not ſcruple to enter upon the diſcuſſion 
of theſe great intereſts, if the powers which they con- 
cern conducted themſelves with reaſon and juſtice : 
but it is ſtrength and convenience that ſettles every 
thing between them, although none of them have had 
the boldneſs to acknowledge it. Monarchs, what is 
that falſe ſhame which checks you? Since equity is 
for you nothing but an idle name, why do ye not a- 
vow it2 Of what uſe are thoſe treaties which cannot 
guarantee the continuation of peace, to which the 
weakeſt is compelled to accede; which denote nothing 
in either of the contracting parties, except their being 
exhauſted of the means to continue the war; and 
which are always infringed? It would be better that 
ye ſhould fign only a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, without 
fixing the duration of it. If ye have reſolved to be 
unjuſt, ceaſe, at leaft, to be perfidious; for perfidy is 
a baſe and odious vice, inconſiſtent with the dignity 
of potentates. The fox in the lion's ſkin, or the lion 
in the fox's ikin, are two animals equally ridiculous. 
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deſcendants, as it is ſaid, of the crew of a Guinea 
{hip which was ſhipwrecked in theſe latitudes. Their 
complexion, their features, their hair, and their pro- 
penſities, will ſcarce allow us to aſſign any other ori- 


gin to them. 


The Engliſh are the only Europeans, whom their 
cupidity hath induced to ſettle in theſe ſavage regions. 
Their firſt eſtabliſhment was formed about the year 
I 730, at twenty-ſix leagues diſtance from Cape Hon- 
duras. Its polition, at the extremity of the coaſt, 
and upon the Black River, which hath no more than 
fix feet water at its mouth, will probably always re- 
tard and prevent its progreſs. _ | 


At the diſtance of fifty-four leagues from this co- 


lony is Gracias-a-Dios ; the harbour of which formed 


by an arm. of the ſea, is immenſe, and tolerably ſafe. 


Tt 1s near this famous cape that the Engliſh have fixed 
themſelves, upon a navigable river, the borders of 


which are very fertile. 
Seventy leagues beyond this, this enterpriſing na- 


tion hath found, at Blue-field, ſome ſpacious and 


fruitful plains, an acceſſible river, a convenient har- 


bour, and a rock which might eaſily be made impreg- 
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nable. | | 
In 1769, the three factories did not employ more 
than two hundred and ſix white men, as many Mu- 
lattoes, and nine hundred ſlaves. Excluſive of the 


1nules and other articles ſent to Jamaica, they ſent this 


year to Europe eight hundred thouſand feet of maho- 


gany, two hundred thouſand pounds weight of ſarſapa- 


rilla, and ten thouſand pounds of tortoiſe-ſhell. The 


number of hands hath been fince increaſed; Sugar- 
canes have begun to be planteds; and the firſt ſugar 
they have yielded hath been found to be of a ſupe- 
rior quality. Some careful obſervers - affirm, that a 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Moſkito country, would one 
day be more valuable to Great Britain, than all the 


| iſlands which that nation now poſſeſſes in the Welt 


Indies. 
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reſpecting their right of property. Never, ſay the {ls 


writers of this country, did Spain ſubdue theſe peo- 
ple, and never did theſe people ſubmit to Spain. They 
were by right, and zþ/o facto, independent, when, in 
1670, their chiefs, of their own accord, had recourſe 
to England, and acknowledged its ſovereignty. 80 
little was this ſubmiſſion compelled, that it was renew- 
ed at ſeveral intervals. At their ſolicitation, the court 
of London ſent, in 1741, a body of troops upon this 
territory; and theſe were ſoon followed by a civil ad- 
miniſtration. If, after the: peace of 1763, the troops 
and the magiſtrates were withdrawn, and if the forti- 
fications, raiſed for the ſecurity of the ſavages and their 
protectors, were demoliſhed, this was owing to the ig- 
norance of the miniſtry, who ſuffered themſelves to be 
perſuaded that the Moſkito country made part of the 
Bay of Honduras. This miſtake having been remov- 
ed, a regular form of government hath again been eſta- 
bliſhed 1 in theſe regions at the beginning of 1776. 

We ſhould not ſcruple to enter upon the diſcuſſion 
of thele great intereſts, if the powers which they con- 
cern conducted themſelves with reafon and juſtice : 
but it is ſtrength and convenience that ſettles every 
thing between them, although none of them have had 
the boldneſs to acknowledge it. Monarchs, what is 
that falſe ſhame which checks you? Since equity is 
for you nothing but an idle name, why do ye not a- 


vow it? Of what uſe are thoſe treaties which cannot 
guarantee the continuation of peace, to which the 


weakeſt is compelled to accede; which denote nothing 
in either of the contracting parties, except their being 
exhauſted of the means to continue the war; and 
which are always infringed? It would be better that 
ve ſhould ſign only a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, without 
fixing the duration of it. If ye have reſolved to be 
unjuſt, ceaſe, at leaſt, to be perfidious; for perfidy is 
a baſe and odious vice, inconſiſtent with the dignity 
of potentates. The fox in the lion's Kin, or the lion 


in the fox's ikin, are two animals equally ridiculous. 
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whom we cannot convince of any thing, and whom 
we may offend, let us give ſome account of the Bay 
of Honduras and Campeachy, and of the — of 
Jucatan, which ſepartes them. 

This peninſula is a hundred leagues in length, and 
twenty or five and twenty in breadth. The country 
is entirely level. There is neither a river nor a ſtream 
to be ſeen in it: but the water is everywhere ſo near 
the ſurface of the earth, and the ſhells are everywhere 
found in fo great abundance, that this large ſpace muſt 
formerly have made part of the fea. The firſt Spani- 
ards who appeared upon theſe coaſts found, according 
to Herrera, a very ſingular cuſtom eſtabliſhed there. 
The men generally carried about them ſome looking. 
glaſſes made of a ſhining-ſtone, in which they inceſ- 
ſantly viewed themſelves, while the women never made 


any uſe of this inftrument, which is of ſo much value 


to beauty. 

If the continual uſe which women make in our 
country of a looking-glaſs only ſhows the deſire that 
they have of making themſelves agreeable to'the men, 
by adding to the charms which they have received 
from nature, every attention that art can give them; 
the men would be taking the fame trouble at Jucatan, 
in order to pleaſe the women. But it is fo ſingular a 
fact, that we may reaſonably call it in queſtion, unleſs 
it be ſupported by another, ftill more extraordinary, 
which is, that the men devote themſelves to idleneſs, 
while the women are condemned to labour. When 
the functions peculiar to the two ſexes are perverted, 
I ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find 1 in one the frivolouſnels 
of the other. 

'The Jucatan, Honduras, and Gn did not 
offer to the devaſtators of the New Hemiſphere thoſe 
rich metals for which they had croſſed ſo many ſeas. 
Accordingly, they neglected and deſpiſed theſe re- 
gions. Few of them ſettled there; and thoſe who 
came there by chance ſoon contracted the indolence 
of the Indians. None of them attended to the culti- 
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vation of productions fit for exportation. In common B 0, © K 
with the colonies which had been deſtroyed or enſlav- 
ed, they lived upon cacao and maize; to which they * 
had added the eaſy and convenient reſource of cattle 
brought from the Old World. In order to pay for 
their clothing, which they either would not, or knew 
not how to make themſelves, and for ſome other arti- 
cles of moderate value, which they were ſupplied with 
from Europe, they had properly no other reſource, 
than a kind of wood for dyeing, known in all the mar- 
kets by the name of Campeachy or logwood. 
The tree which furniſhes it is rather high, hath al- 
ternate leaves, compoſed of eight ſmaller ones, in form 
of a heart, and diſpoſed in two rows along one com- 
mon- coſta. Its flowers; which are ſmall and reddiſh, 
are collected in cluſters at the extremities of the bran- 
ches. They have each of them a calix of a ſingle 
piece; from the bottom of each ariſe five petals, and 
ren diſtinct ſtamina ; the piſtil, placed in the centre, 
becomes a ſmall oval pod, flattened, and divided lon- 
I gitudinally into -two ovals filled with two or three 
| ſeeds. The moſt internal part of the wood, which is 
at firſt red; becomes black ſome time after the wood 
hath been felled. It is only this inner part of the tree 
that yields this black and violet colour. 

The taſte for theſe colours, which was derbe more 
general two centuries ago than it is at preſent, procur- 
ed a conſiderable: vent for this precious wood. This 
ſale was for the benefit of the Spaniards alone, till the 
ſettlement of the Engliſh. at Jamaica. 

Among the multitude of pirates who were contims: 
ally coming from this famous ifland, ſeveral went to 
cruiſe in the two bays, and on the coaſts of the penin- 
ſula, to intercept the veſſels that ſailed there. Theſe 
plunderers were ſo little acquainted with the value of 
their cargo, that, when they found barks laden with 
it, they took away nothing but the iron utentits. One 
of them having carried off a large veſſel, which had 
nothing elſe but the logwood on board, brought it in- 
to the Thames, deſigning only to equip it as a priva- 
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B 0:0 K teer; when, contrary to his expectation, he ſold at a 


very high price the wood which he had thought to be 
of ſo little value, that he had always burnt it during 
his voyage. After this diſcovery, the pirates, Who 
were not ſucceſsful at ſea, never failed to repair to the 
river of Champeton, where they took on board the 


piles of wood which were always found ranged on the 


ſhore. | | 
The peace of the Engliſh vin Spain having put a a 

ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſeveral of 
them employed themſelves in cutting Indian wood. 

Cape Catoche furniſhed them at firſt with abundance. 

As ſoon as they perceived it diminiſh, they went to 
ſettle between Tabaſco and the river of Champeton, 
about Lake Triſte, and in Beef Iſland, which is very 
near it. In 1675, their numbers amounted to two 
hundred and ſixty. Their ardour, which at firſt was 
extreme, ſoon gave way; and the habit of idleneſs 
prevailed. As the greateſt part of them were excel- 
lent markſmen, the chaſe became their predominant 
paſſion ; and therr former inclination to plunder was 
rekindled i in them by this exerciſe. They ſoon began 
to make inroads into the Indian towns, the inhabitants 
of which they carried off. The women were deſtined 
to wait on them; and the men they ſold at Jamaica, 
or other iſlands. The Spaniards, rouſed from their 
lethargy by theſe enormities, ſurpriſed them in the 
midft of their debaucheries, and carried them off. 


Moſt of them were even taken in their cottages: they 


were led priſoners to Mexico, where they ended their 
days in the mines. 

Thoſe who eſcaped took einge i in | the. Gulf of Hon- 
duras, where they were joined by ſome wandering free- 
booters of North America. In proceſs of time they 
increaſed to fifteen hundred men. The ſtate of inde- 
pendence and plenty in which they lved rendered the 
marſhy country they inhabited agreeable to them. 
Strong intrenchments ſecured them and their provi- 
ſions; and they confined themſelves to thoſe employ- 
ments which their unhappy companions lamented that 
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they had ever neglected. They only took care not toB 0 O k 
penetrate into the interior part of the country; to cut 1 
wood, without being well armed. 
Their induſtry was crowned with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs. In reality, the ton of wood, which had been 
ſold as high as nine hundred livres [37]. 10s.], was 
gradually fallen to a very low price; but this diſad- 
vantage in the price was compenſated by the quantity 
that was ſold. The cutters delivered up the produce 
of their labours, either to the people of Jamaica, who 
brought them Madeira wine, ftrong liquors, linens, and 
clothes; or to the Engliſh colonies of North America, 
which ſupplied them with proviſions. This commerce, 
which was always carried on by ſmugglers, and which 
occaſioned much clamour, became lawful in 1763. 
The liberty of cutting logwood was ſecured to Great 
Britain; but ſhe was not permitted to raiſe forts, and 
was even obliged to deſtroy thoſe which had beeri 
built. The court of Madrid ſeldom have made any 
ſacrifices ſo great as that of eſtabliſhing, in the centre 
of their poſſeſſions, an active, powerful, and ambitious - 
nation. Accordingly, ſoon after the peace, they ſought 
to render even this conceſſion, which unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances had extorted, almoſt uſeleſs. 

The wood which grows upon the dry ſoil at Cam- 
peachy is much ſuperior to that which is cut in the 
marſhes of Honduras. The laſt-mentioned wood was; 
however, moſt in uſe, becauſe the price of the former 
had, for a long time paſt, — all bounds. This 
deficiency in the ſale was a juſt puniſhment of the 
blindneſs and avidity of the treaſury. The Spaniſh 
miniſtry at length underſtood this great truth. The 
merchandiſe was diſburdened of all the duties with 
which it had been oppreſſed ; it was freed from all the 
ſhackles which impeded its circulation, and then it 
had a large vent in all the markets. Soon after this, 

the Engliſh found no ſale for their commodities. The 

court of Madrid, without having failed in their en- 

gagements, will find themtelves freed from a competi- 

tion, which rendered the pbſſeſſion of two large pro- 
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B O © K vinces uſeleſs to them. The port of Cadiz ſometimes 
receives the wood directly from the place it comes 
from; but it is more frequently ſent to Vera Cruz, 
which is the true point of union between Mexico and 
Spain. 
* Old Vera Cruz ſervet at firſt for a mart. This 
Cruz chat town, founded by Cortez on the very ſpot where he 
Mexico, firſt landed, is ſituated on the borders of a river, which 
i dry one part of the year, but which in the rainy ſea- 
3 by ſon is capable of receiving the largeſt veſſels. The 
whilh this danger to which the ſeamen were expoſed, in a fitua- 
rrade hath tion where nothing defended them againſt the violence 
therto con- Of the winds ſo common in theſe latitudes, induced 
dutted. them to ſeek for more ſecure ſhelter, which they found 
eighteen miles lower down on the ſame coaſt. | There 
they built New Vera Cruz, at ſeventy- two wage! 
diſtance from the capital of the empire. 

New Vera Cruz is ſituated in a climate rendered 
diſagreeable and unwholeſome by a burning ſun, and 
by frequent ſtorms. It is bounded on the north by 
dry ſands, and on the weſt by infectious moraſſes. The 
buildings are all of wood. The only inhabitants are, 
a moderate garriſon, ſome agents of government, the 
navigators arriving from Europe, and the commiſſion- 
ers that are neceſſary to receive and expedite the car- 
goes. This harbour is formed by the ſmall iſland of 
St. Juan de Ulloa. It hath the diſad vantage of not 
being able to hold more than thirty or thirty-five veſ- 
ſels, which are not always ſheltered from the northern 
winds. The entrance into it is by two channels only, 
which are ſo narrow, that they will not admit more 
than one ſhip at a time. The ſea in the neighbour- 
hood is likewiſe extremely dangerous, on account of a 
great number of rocks almoſt even with the ſurface of 
che water. It was generally thought by the pilots of 
the country, that nothing but a complete knowledge 
of the ſituation, acquired by many years experience, 
could poſſibly have enabled them to avoid ſo many 
ihoals. Some deſperate pirates having ſurpriſed the 
place in 1712, towers were then conſtructed on the 
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ſhore, where vigilant centinels are em on n Bo'ok 


for the common ſafety 0 o 

It is into this bad harbour, which: is properly the 
only one there is in the gulf, that the fleet arrives, the 
deſtination of which is to furniſh Mexico with provi- 
ſions. The ſhips that bring them do not land in ſuc- 
ceſſion. They are fitted out at Cadiz, with a convoy, 
every two, three, or four years, as occaſions and cir- 
cumſtances require. They are uſually from twelve to 
fourteen large merchant ſhips, eſcorted by two ſhips 
of the line, or by a greater number, if public tranquil- 
lity be diſturbed or threatened. In order to prevent 
the dangers to which they might be expoſed at land- 
ing, by the hurricanes; they ſet out from Spain in the 
months of February, May, or June. In their paſſage, 
they take in refreſnments at Porto Rico, and arrive, 
after a voyage of ſeventy or eighty days, at Vera 
Cruz, from whence their whole u. 10 is ane oy 
mules to Xalapa. 

In this town, which is ituated eee leagues from 
the harbour, on the back of a mountain, and well 
built, is kept a fair, which was limited by the ancient 
regulations to fix weeks, but which at preſent laſts four 
months, and which is ſometimes prolonged to a further 
period, at the ſolicitation of the Spaniſh or Mexican 
merchants. When the commercial tranſactions are 
finiſned, the metals, and other articles given by Mex- 
ico in exchange for the productions and merchandiſe 
of Europe, are ſent to Vera Cruz, where they are em- 
barked for our hemiſphere. The ſeaſons for diſpatch- 
ing them are not all equally favourable. It would be 
dangerous to put to ſea in the months of Auguſt and 
September, and impoſſible to do it in October and 
November. The fleet always takes the route of the 
Havannah, where it is joined by veſſels from Hondu- 
ras, Carthagena, and other places. It ſtops there ten 
or twelve days, to take in freſh proviſions, and to al- 
low time to the ſhips to freight themſelves with ſugar, 
tobacco, and other articles ſupplied by the ifland ot 
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BOOK Cuba. The ſhips then fail through the ſtraits of Ba- 
hama; they continue their courſe to the height of 
New England, and after ſailing for a long time in this 
latitude of forty degrees, they at length veer to the 
ſouth-eaſt, to come in view of Cape St. Vincent, and 
to proceed to Cadiz. 

In the interval between the ſailing of one fleet and 
the other, the court of Madrid ſends out one or two 
men of war, which are called Azogues, to carry to 
Mexico the quickſilver that is neceſſary for working 
the mines. This quickſilver was originally drawn 
from Peru; but the commiſſions were ſo uncertain, 
ſo ſlow, and ſo often fraudulent, that in 1734 it was 
judged to be more convenient to ſend it from Europe. 
The mines of Guadalcanal at firſt furniſned the means. 
Theſe were afterwards forſaken for the richer mines of 
Almaden, in Eſtramadura. The Azogues, on their re- 
turn, take charge of the produce of the ſales that have 
been made ſince the departure of the fleet, of the ſums 
repaid for credit granted, and of the funds which the 
Mexican merchants chooſe to employ on their own 
account in the next expedition. The government ha- 
bitually allows three or four merchantmen to accom- 
pany theſe ſhips. Their whole cargo ſhould conſiſt of 
fruits and liquors ; but other more important articles 
are fraudulently introduced. Theſe merchantmen al- 
ways return with their ballaſt, unleſs by ſpecial favour 
they ſhould be allowed to take in ſome cochineal. 

If the departure of the fleet be delayed from reaſons 
of convenience or policy, the court ſends one of its 
ſhips from the Havannah to Vera Cruz. It there takes 
charge of every thing that belongs to government, 
and of the metals which the debtors, or ſpeculating 
perſons, chooſe to ſend from the New Hemiſphere 1 in- 
to the Old. 

From 1748 to 1753, one year with another, New | 
Spain ſent to the mother-country, by the way of Vera 
Cruz and of Honduras, 62,661,466 livres [2,610,894]. 
8s. 4d.], 574.550 [23,939l. 118. 8d.] of which were 
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in gold, 43,621;497 Ln 817,562. 78. 6d.] in ſilver, and B 00K 


18,465,419 [769,392]. 95. 10 in nnen at the 
price in Europe. 

Of the productions, there were to the amount of 
529,200 livres [22,094]. 198. 4d.] for the crown, and 
17,936,219 [ 747.3421. 9s. 2d.] for the merchants. 

Ot the gold and ſilver, there were to the amount of 
25,049,040 livres [1,048,710l.] for trade, 12,067,007 
livres 502, 791l. 198. 2d.] for the agents of the go- 


vernment, or for private perſons who meant to re- 


mit their fortunes to Europe, and 6, 480, 00 livres 
[270,000]. ] for the government. 
The court of Madrid cannot fail of ſeeing this tri- 


bute increaſe; and it is upon the Wien reaſons 


that this conjecture is founded. 

Mexico was formerly without any means of defence: 
for what was to be expected from a few tradeſmen, 
whom each city might put under arms, when the ſtate 
was threatened with any danger of greater or leſs im- 
portance? Six regiments of infantry and two of caval- 
ry were ſoon formed out of theſe ſcattered militia, and 
who have ſince been diſciplined by officers ſent from 
Europe. Time extended the ideas of government. 
Men, accuſtomed to the occupations of the arts and 
of commerce, did not appear to afford a ſufficient ſup- 
port to authority; and it was determined to raiſe, in 
the country itſelf, two battalions of infantry, and two 
regiments of dragoons, who ſhould have none other 
but the military profeſſion. After the peace of 1763, 
the government thought that a people enervated by 
idleneſs and by the climate were but ill adapted to 
war; and they ſent ſome regular troops from the mo- 
ther- country into the colony. This ſyſtem is ſtill fol- 
lowed, and there are always three or four battalions 
from our continent at Mexico, which are only reliev- 
ed after they have ſtaid there four years. 

To theſe means of preſervation others have been 
added, not leſs effectual. The iſland of St. Juan de 
Ulloa, which forms the harbour of Vera Cruz, and 
which is to defend it, had but a few bad fortifications. 
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BO K Theſe have been razed. Some extenſive and ſolid 

_* works, calculated to make the moſt obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, have been lately conſtructed upon their ruins, 
and in the body of the rock. If, contrary to every 
appearance, this key of Mexico ſhould be forced, the 
country, even after this misfortune, would not be 
without defence. At the diſtance of four-and- twenty 
leagues from the ſea, and at the opening of the moun- 
tains, in a plain which nothing can command, the 
foundations of the magnificent citadel of Perole were 
laid in 1770. The arſenals, the barracks, the maga- 
Zines, and every part of it, are bomb- proof. 

According to all appearances, the court of Madrid 
will never leſſen the number of troops they keep in 
New Spain: but that part of the public revenue which 
the fortifications uſed to abſorb, cannot fail of increaſ- 
ing their treaſures, unleſs they ſhould employ them in 
the colony itſelf, in forming ſome uſeful eſtabliſh- 
ments. Already Jarge docks are opened upon the 
borders of the river Alvarado, where woods for ſhips. 
building abound. This novelty is of fortunate pre- 
ſage, and will undoubtedly be followed by others. 
Perhaps, after having remained for three centuries in 
a ſtate of oppreſſion or lethargy, Mexico will at length 
fulfil the important deſtination to which it hath been 
to long called up in vain by nature. In this comfort- 
able hope, let us take our leave of North America, in 
order to go into the ſouthern part of that continent, 
where we ſhall ſee, by an arrangement of providence 
which will never change, the ſame effects produced by 
the {ame cauſes, the ſame animoſities excited by the 
ſame barbarity, the fame precautions ſuggeſted by the 
lame apprehenſions, the ſame oppolitions raiſed by the 
{ame jealoufies ; where we ſhall ſee one robbery giv- 
ing riſe to another, one diſgrace avenged by a ſubſe- 
quent diſgrace ; where we ſhall {till ſee ſtupid perſe- 
verance in evil, and find a leſſon of unavailing expe- 
rience. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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